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INCLUDING PACKAGING AND SELLING — 





She reflects, then selects, and she makes 
or she breaks the sales success of your lo- 
tion, deodorant, hand cream. On thought- 
ful reflection, you know what she wants. 


So give her fine fragrances. Use good 
scents from Norda. Traditional skills are 
now being developed even more notably 
by Norda research in the quality that cus- 
tomer confidence comes from. 


Norda, 


601 W. 26 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO 


MONTREAL HAVANA - LONDON - PARIS GRASSE 
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Laboratory Data Sheet 


ROCHE* 
Liquid vitamin A palmitate and acetate 
Dry vitamin A acetate powders 

Dry vitamin A palmitate beadlets 
























Roche has all popular types for your manufacturing needs 


Summarized below for your convenience are facts about the many types of Roche vitamin A and 
vitamin A & D combinations which meet practically all pharmaceutical needs. Samples and technical 
literature are yours on request — without charge, of course. Ask your Roche salesman or write. 
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Potency (in U.S.P. oye ae Mesh 
Type & Name Usage wilitgeenal Additive Stability ne 
In tablets, 
PI1MO aqueous . . 
Vitamin A palmitate dispersions, 1,000,000 Edible of only, : Excellent = | 
ss for standardization j 
(liquid) capsulated 
products 
P1MO/BH i Edible oil plus anti- | 
. a . dants (butylated 
Vitamin A palmitate above 1,000,000 nai set tae Excellent a 
(liquid) butylated hydroxy- | 
toluene). j 
For oil- 
P1.3 ’ ; free 1,350,000 
Vitamin A palmitate prepara: to None Excellent = | 
(liquid) tons 1,450,000 | 
: 
AIMO — Edible oil onl | 
Vitamin A acetate paca 1,000,000 ppineiones at Excellent Po 
(liquid) and gelatin for standardization | 
q capsules | 
Type 250-S Water | 
Vitamin A palmitate dispersible. 250,000 None Excellent Essentially 
Dry Beadlets For dry products 30-80 H 
which will be free-flowing, | 
reconstituted for uniform 
Type 500-S with fluids, such distribution 
} start en 500,000 None Excellent in dry mixes. 
Dry Beadlets ere. 
Type 325A-32.5D he 40 
Vitamin A acetate & -_ ag ee None Excellent and 
Vitamin D2 (dry) eo ei : 60 
vitamin- 
fortified 
Type 325 powdered - 
—" A supplements 325,000 None Excellent = 
(dry) 
40 
Type 500 (dry) For dry prepara- 
Cee i aaahene tions: tablets, 500,000 None Excellent yo 
capsules, 
vitamin- 
Vitamin A acetate & powdered D.—50 000 None Excellent and 
Vitamin D2 (dry) supplements 60 
Packing 


For research and special production. Type P1.8/BH (liquid)— vitamin A palmitate; 
1.65 to 1.8 million U.S.P. units per gram. Type A2.9 (crystalline) — Vitamin A 
acetate; 2.8 to 2.9 million U.S.P. units per gram. No oil addition. Antioxidants 
in Type P1.8/BH: butylated hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene. Both types 


need special handling. 





All Roche vitamin A is packaged to insure safety H 
in transit and ease of handling in pharmaceu- 


tical operations. 













Vitamin Division 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey Nutley 2-5000 





Reprints on request. 834,” x 
11” to fit Roche loose-leaf 
catalog or any 3-ring binder. 














Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY ® San Francisco * Los Angeles ® Seattle * Portland 


Salt Lake City ©® In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P.Q. 
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Original and still first choice. 
Continuous research assures 
unvarying excellence and 


uniformity. You can depend on 
CONSULT the fine flavor and aroma 
YOUR 
FLAVOR 


produced by ZIMCO VANILLIN 
SUPPLIER 


SUBSIDIARY OF Sree eLtnG DRUG 


InN C 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc. | ig 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 76S, 


Noy 
2020 Greenwood wsireet, Evanston, FEEL. STERWIN 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta * Buffalo * Dallas * Evanston (IIl.) * Kansas City (Mo.) * 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF VANILLIN 








The two most important requirements 
for the white oi!s and petrolatums you 
use in your products are top quality 
and consistent uniformity. And that’s 
the guarantee you get from Continental 
Oil Company . . . Conoco. Each of our 
products is quality-controlled in manu- 
facturing. Here is a partial list of 
Conoco products you may want to use: 
RAMOLE® 500 U.S.P. — Superior suspension 
cf lanolin... 

RAMOL 350 U.S.P. — Pharmaceuticals — 
Internal Lubricants . . . 

RAMOL 185 U.S.P. — Drugs, Hair Oils, 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


E >X<PPAAN DING 
POSSIBILITI == 





Cosmetics, Laxative Emulsions, Sun-Tan 
Lotions ... 

RAMOL 85 N.F. — Cosmetic Creams — Lo- 
tions, Ointments, Hair Oils, Creams, Sun- 
burn Lotions, Baby Oils. . . 
KREMOLS® — Cosmetics, Toiletries, Hair 
Oils, Brilliantine .. . 

BRILLOL® — Exceptionally low-viscosity 
for toiletry preparations . . . 

STARLIGHT® — Hair Oils and Toiletry 
Preparations. 

Why not investigate the possibilities 
offered to you in Conoco’s complete line 
of white oils and petrolatums? We'll be 
glad to supply you with samples. 


Forest Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey, U.S.A., LOwell 8-8200 
Chicago: Prudential Bidg., WHitehall 3-0944 « New Orleans: Commerce Bldg., JAckson 2-0664 
European Sales Office: P.O. Box 1207, Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
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Columbia-Southern Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. 


gives you superior quality control 


Made to highest standards, Columbia-Southern Sodium Bicarbonate 
U.S.P. is produced in powdered and granular grades to meet your 
individual requirements. The consistent uniformity from shipment 
to shipment assures you of superior quality control, smoother 
blending, lower production costs. 


Whether you compound or re-package, always specify Columbia- 
Southern Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P.—pure, white and free-flowing. 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati @ Charlotte 
Chicago © Cleveland © Boston @ New York 
St. Louis © Minneapolis © New Orleans 
Philadelphia @ Houston © Pittsburgh ¢ Dallas 
San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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<> | DOW CHEMICALS... Vive la difference! 


In the fascinating ‘‘numbers” game of modern chemistry, mole- 
cules and molecular weights can be shuffled around like cards 
into almost endless combinations . . . winning ones for the 
company that capitalizes on these possibilities for product im- 
provement. When today’s successful manufacturer determines 
what the public wants (and where competition fails to provide it) 
he can call on the chemist to deal his products a significant, sales- 
making difference. The chemicals reported on here, some new, 
some old, have helped many manufacturers of cosmetics and 


pharmaceuticals to win when the competitive chips were down. 


GLAMOUR LOTIONS 
FROM POLYETHYLENE 


When it comes to polyglycols 
for cosmetics and pharmaceutica's, 
you pick your weight and take 
your choice. Dow’s family of 12 
polyethylene glycols (broadest 
line commercially available) offers 
different molecular weights wit 
different properties. The poly- 
ethylene glycols with average 
molecular weights from 200 to 
400 and E-600 are all viscous, 
clear, colorless, somewhat hygro- 
scopic liquids with low vapor 
pressure. E-500 M and molecular 
weights of 1,000 or more are 
wax-like or hard solids. By ad- 
justing the proportions of liquids 
and solids in a mixture, it is pos- 
sible to prepare a wide range of 
useful liquids, pastes, and solids 
of varying viscosities and melting 
points. , 


If more beauty queens seem to be 
taking more prizes these days, it may 
be because aids to feminine charm are 
more potent than ever. The relatively 
new chemical family of the polyglycols 
is finding increasing usefulness in the 
cosmetics field as bases or carriers to 
increase the effectiveness, safety, and 
ease of application of many toiletries. 

Face value high. In formulas for facc 
cream, protective creams, astringent 
creams, hair conditioner creams, they 
act.as very effective solubilizing agents 
and impart good water solubility. For 
make-up and face powders, the higher 
molecular weight “PG’s” serve as the 


tie that binds. They help pancake 


make-up stay in place, once it’s applied. 
They serve as antidusting agents for 
powders and synthetic detergents. 

For more-than-skin-deep effective- 
ness, the polyethylene glycols offer 
water-solubility, blandness, wide com- 


You may wish to check certain items 
in this advertisement and forward to 
those concerned in your company. 


Route to: 














GET LIFT 
GLYCOLS 


ethylene glycols are extremely useful 
bases and carriers for water washable, 
nonstaining salves and ointments. High 
compatibility makes them excellent 
solvents for many common medica- 
ments and assures good contact of 
the therapeutic agent with the area to 


Twelve different polyethylene glycols ranging from liquid to solid 
offer unique opportunities for product improvement. 


patibility, and low toxicity . . . essen- 
tial to many creams and lotions. Water- 
solubility permits them to be removed 
easily from the skin or clothing that 
may come into contact with such a 
base. They yield end products with 
superior softening, conditioning and 
skin smoothing properties, free from 
unpleasant tacky feeling. This allows 
them to be used as a substitute for 
sorbitol, glycerine, and lanolin, with 
important savings in cost. 

In pharmaceuticals, too, the poly- 
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be treated or protected. When in con- 
tact with the skin, the polyethylene 
glycol allows for the swift release of the 
medicament. Some of these agents are 
sulfur, phenol, ammoniated mercury, 
mercuric oxide, quaternary ammonium 
compounds, boric acid, resorcinol, sali- 
cylic acid, coal tars, gentian violet, 


calamine, propionates, undecylenates, 
sulfa drugs, antibiotics, hormones, 
cortisone. 


The polyethylene glycols are of a 
relatively low order of toxicity. Re- 
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PEON REIT ENE TRAE ALOT 


peated patch tests on people have 
shown the “PG’s” of no significance 
in causing skin irritation or sensitiza- 
tion. And, of course, polyethylene gly- 
cols E-400 and E-4000 as well as poly- 
ethylene glycol ointment are listed in 
the U.S. Pharmacopoeia XV. Polyethyl- 
ene glycol 300 appears in the National 
Formulary X. 

What's next? Although a relatively 
new series of products to the pharma- 
ceutical chemist, polyglycols have al- 
ready yielded a rich harvest of help- 
ful applications. One such promising 
field: the use of high molecular weight 
polyethylene glycols in tablet coating 
and as a binder in tablet compression. 


DOWANOL DPM: 


helps “togetherness” 
pay off for lotions 


Cloudy sales days inevitably come 
to cosmetic and drug products that 
suffer “ingredient breakdown”. Given 
a choice, customers will buy the prod- 
uct that looks clear and clean as op- 
posed to the ones that look cloudy. 
And who can blame them? 

Dowanol® DPM (dipropylene gly- 
col methyl ether) is actually a super- 
solvent that performs wonders when 
it comes to keeping ingredients cou- 
pled. Even under the low tempera- 
tures frequently encountered in ship- 
ping, Dowanol remains the perfect 
“mixer”, so that products arrive at the 
retailers looking just as clear and bright 
as the day they left the plant. 

Moreover, Dowanol DPM is safe for 


‘applications involving skin contact. It 


caused no irritation or sensitization of 
the skin when tested undiluted on 250 
humans. Its oral, skin absorption, and 
vapor toxicities are low. 

DPM is already serving as perfume 
fixative, lotion coupling agent, solvent 
in nail polish lacquers, extraction and 
crystallization agent in antibiotics. 
Of course, Dowanol DPM must be 
evaluated for each application. 





DOW CHEMICALS 


basic to the drug and 
cosmetic industry 


Aromatics * Emulsifiers * Alkalies 
Thickeners * Stabilizers * Glycerine 
Solvents * Humectants * Glycol Ethers 
Polyols * Preservatives 
lon Exchange Resins 
Chelating Agents * Methylcellulose 
Amino Acids * Fine Chemicals 
Pharmaceutical and Medicinal 
Intermediates 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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ETHANOLAMINES: Crystal-clear outlook for shampoos 


Time was when manufacturers of 
cosmetics, shampoos, lotions and other 
specialty items found that changing 
formulas to improve products — and 
profits—was fine, except for one ac- 
companying problem. Coming up with 
an emulsifier having exactly the right 
properties for the new formula was 
often difficult. 

Then came all-purpose ethanola- 
mines and the problem was just a 
memory. Mixing different ethanola- 
mines with fatty acids produces a wide 
assortment of emulsifying characteris- 
tics. The required viscosity is attained 
easily and accurately. 


Regardless of the method or fatty 
acid used, or the other variables in- 
volved, it’s easier to formulate emul- 
sions with ethanolamines. 

The trend toward lighter colored 
shampoos gets an assist from ethanol- 
amines’ flexibility. To make these 
shampoos requires an ethanolamine 

. . such as the new, light, clear Dow 
triethanolamine. 

Thanks to their versatility, Dow 
ethanolamines have been able to make 
“product” and “profit” hold together for 
manufacturers with emulsion problems. 
Dow has more facts awaiting your “on 
company letterhead” request. 








For further information on these products and other Dow chemicals, 
write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Chemicals Sales Department 923AW 








PROFITABLE FORMULA BUILDERS... 





METHOCEL® 


Outgumming natural gums... . these 
synthetics have wide viscosity range. 
Invaluable as thickeners, binders, emul- 
sifiers, dispersants. 





CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES 


‘Building block’’ chemicals . . . Dow 
is basic in making these chemicals that 
form the foundation of so many other 
fine chemicals. 
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PROPYLENE GLYCOL USP 


All over the U. S. . . . Dow's network 
of supply points affords fast, depend- 
able delivery of this very economical 
polyol . . . with unexcelled uniformity! 





DOWICIDE® 


Prevents product ‘“‘suicide” ... used 
in hand lotions, hair dressings, many 
cosmetic emulsions to prevent bacterial 
and mold damage. 





Reheis Chlorhydrol... 


basic ingredient for anti-perspirants 
and deodorants 


Used in creams, lotions, sprays and powders 


Available in five forms, granular, fine, medium, impalpable, 

50% w/w solution, Chlorhydrol (aluminum chlorhydroxide complex) 
is non-destructive to fabrics... non-irritating to skin... requires no 
buffering. Its freshening, astringent properties make it a valuable 
addition to a wide range of external body products. 


Write for complete data. 
. ah” 
wis REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
R.. Berkeley Heights.» New Jersey 
7 - manufacturérs of 


~_ - 4 / by 242 2 3 , 
CHa 4 Cf a4 ( 4 f C Lf Fe “il 
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R for better 


pharmaceuticals... 


CARBOWAX 


polyethylene 


glycols 


Here are ten anhydrous, water-soluble 
compounds that make effective, low-cost 
vehicles and carriers for your medicaments. 

In tablet formulation, CarBowax poly- 
ethylene glycols shorten wetting and dry- 
ing processes as well as costly double 
compression. They also make ideal non- 
caloric tablet coatings that can be applied 
in half the time required for sugar coating. 

Ointments based on CarBowaAx polyeth- 
ylene glycols spread on evenly and adhere 
well even if the skin is moist. And, oint- 
ments based on CarBowax polyethylene 
glycols can be quickly and easily removed 
with a water rinse. 

With the wide range of viscosities to 
choose from, you can formulate supposi- 
tories with any desired degree of stability 
and disintegration rate. And, research in- 
dicates that low viscosity members of the 
CarsBowax family may be used interchange- 
ably with propylene glycol as intramuscu- 
lar injection vehicles. 

Find out how these unusual materials 
can improve your profit picture. Write for 
the newly-published booklet, “CarBowax 
polyethylene glycols.” Write . . . Depart- 
ment B, Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 

“Carbowax” and ‘‘Union Carbide” are registered 


trade marks of UCC. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CARBIDE CORPORATION 











You re in experienced hands 


when Penick supplies your 


Tr) 





[’ ( [ 
5S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


100 CHURCH ST., 


ESSEN Tee VILS 

AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

al ee Oe On OR) BORER, Eek 

Lo at — a OR Sn me Ae dl OR BRU T Om m: 

a ee) ee ©: Vol-1e) (Oh d- mee laleome—feolieloli-s) 





No other supplier has had such long experience in 


wreld diatom Ailamer Mm cale(-Mel colile|-Meolmale) ice] olaclel4i Mel Maalla.e 


You can profit by this experience three ways. 

1. By being assured of highest quality raw materials 
from the world over. 

2. By taking advantage of Penick’s unexcelled service. 


3. By using our technical staff to help in selecting the 
most effective materials to fit your specific needs 


and to assist in creating new products. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Chemieal Division 


NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 





TRY NEW COSMETIC GRADE 


YOU WILL FIND STEPAN 
METHYL ESTERS WILL DO 
A SUPERIOR JOB AT 


A SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 


Our laboratory tests indicate 

that the new Stepan purified 
grades of methyl myristate, 
methyl palmitate and mixed 
C,4-C,g methyl esters have 
definite possibilities for use in the 
cosmetic field. They impart 

the same, smooth feel to the skin 
as do isopropyl myristate and 








isopropyl! palmitate yet the 
corresponding methyl esters are 





considerably lower in price. 
An independent laboratory has 
indicated that they are 
non-irritating and have no 








allergenic reaction based on their 
tests. We will be glad to send 
you copies of these test results. 
Investigate the new Stepan 
cos.;» '* grade methyl esters. 
They i well save you money. 


COSMETIC GRADE METI:YL ESTERS NOW AVAILABLE FROM A CENTRALLY LOCATED SOURCE 


SEND COUPON FOR TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION, SAMPLES AND PRICES 


STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | am interested in 
(0 Sample [J Technical bulletin [] Toxicity Report 


(] Mixed Cy6-Cig Methyl Ester 


CHENICAL COMPANY 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-4711 


Wasi icine bi ahcdstincvebatevons 


Firm Name __... 


Address 


q 

| 

| 

: 

I 

i ON 
| C1] Methyl Myristate ( Methy! Palmitate 
4 

I 

I 
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AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SURFACTANTS City cisiltnast Sree Bone Zone......... State 
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Vitamin A under one “roof” 


Why buy vitamin A from a primary producer like DPi? 

Partly because the chain of supply is shorter, hence 
simpler. Delivery doesn’t depend on when we can get the 
vitamin from someone else. We make it from the ground 
up, out of raw materials in plentiful supply. 

It’s a safe operation, too. You're in careful hands all 
the way. Synthetic vitamin A is the specialty of the 
house. It has been ever since we started the business in 
this country. 

And it’s fast. We operate in a plurality of buildings, 
but in effect everything is under one roof. You phone us 
an order for Myvax® Vitamin A Acetate or Palmitate. We 


custom-blend it in any potency up to 1 million USP units 
per gram, and head it your way. You need Myvax Dry 
Vitamin A Palmitate; we put it up swiftly, 500,000 units 
to the gram—with vitamin D, if you wish, at several 
potencies. 

We cooperate with you on stability tests; run vitamin 
A assays on your formulations. For facts or a quotation 
on Myvax Vitamin A—oil form or dry—write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago « W. M. Gillies, Inc., West 
Coast ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto. 





leaders in research and production of vitamin A 





Also... vitamin E... 
5 D y 4 distilled monoglycerides... 
ZZ 1hy some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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you cant tell 
until you try! 





POLAWAX 


Non-lonic Emulsifying Wax 


send for your FREE I [b. sample block 


forms o/w emulsions of the vanishing type, non-greasy — washable of 
superior feel and cosmetic elegance 


self-bodying and emulsifying, in most instances no auxiliary emulsifier or 
bodying agent required 


produces stable creams and lotions (over wide pH range) which can be autoclaved 


Also write for informative 18-page brochure containing 
cosmetic and pharmaceutical formulations. 





Are you receiving the Croda Data Sheet regularly? 
If not, write today for this valuable information. 


Croda 


* New York 
* London, England 


CRODA, Inc. 15 East 26th Street New York 10,N.Y. MU 3-3089 Ca de Verviers, Belg 





* Milan, Italy 


OLSIGNED & EXECUTED BY ALEXANDER STRULE ADVERTISING .INC., HEMPSTEAD .™.Y. 











HOLDING THE MIRROR TO MOTHER NATURE! 


rnom HAARMANN & REIMER 


LILAC 9850 W.0.J. 


renowned Lilac. Now offered in its original form in a 
colorless type. One of the most outstanding raw 
materials at the disposal of the perfumer. For creams, 
perfumes, lotions. Ask for samples and prices you 
will be delighted with the result. 


NEROFLOR EXTBA To produce the odor value 


of Oil Neroli Bigarade Petale. 


NEROFLOR SAVON Possesses the same merits 


stable in soaps, recommended for low priced purposes. 


MUGOFLOR A new chemical of remarkable blend- 


ing qualities of great value tothe perfume compounder. 


AGRUMEN ALDEHYDE Refines the fresh vreen 


note, but also the characteristic note common to all 
Citrus Oils. 


For many years a world 





ROSE HB A special natural rose base processed by 


extraction from flowers other than Rose de Mai. 


ROSE HM. The same with Rose de Mai. 


CHENIBAX An extraction of Mousse de Chene and 


Gum Styrax. 


VERONA SPECIALTIES 


CYCLAMAL EXTBA The standard of comparison 


for this widely used chemical. 


VERONOL An Aldehyde of great power to use for 
top note and to harmonize odor characteristics of a 
perfume. Very stable. 


FLORANOL An Ester of fresh Apricot fruitiness of 


interest in Rose compositions. 


PARA CRESYL CAPRYLATE. 4 stable Jasmin 


ingredient. 


ISO AMYL BENZYL ETHER A low priced 


fruity-floral base of value in Jasmin and Gardenia. 


BY J & E SOZIO, Grasse, France 


S ED 205 An interesting and economical Iris 
IRIS . 


body distilled over Orris Roots. 


DISTRIS A natural product distilled over [ris Roots. 


DISTIRONE A reconstitution of Absolute Iris 


(Irone) distilled over Iris Roots. 


You are invited to send for samples of any specialties that interest you. 





VERONA AROMATICS 


A DIVISION OF VERONA-PHARMA CHEMICAL CORP. 


Plant and Main Office: 


26 VERONA AVENUE, NEWARK 4, N. J. 
1210 ROSEDALE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Lactose can improve your present products...help you develop 
new ones. Lactose can simplify your processing. Lactose can 
lower your costs. Seldom do you find such a versatile material. 

That is why Lactose is attracting so much attention from 
both research and manufacturing executives. Virtually every 
week sees the discovery of exciting new possibilities for its use 
in the drug, chemical and pharmaceutical fields. 

Only Western can supply you with all forms of Lactose—five 
grades, ten granulations. Strict chemical and bacteriological 
specifications, rigid quality control and years of processing 
experience assure highest quality. 

Take a fresh look at the characteristics of Lactose. One of 
them may help solve a problem you are working on right now. 
For free samples and information, write our Technical Service, 
Department 23G (Tell us the applications you are considering.) 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 






WORLD-WIDE SUPPLIER OF HIGH-QUALITY MILK DERIVATIVES 
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low sweetness 
soluble, uniform 
free flowing, anti-caking aid 
flavor-enhancing 


pigment-absorbing 


non-reacting with 
other ingredients 


fermentation agent 


mild, almost 
tasteless triturate 


Distributed Nationally by 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


60 conveniently located warehouses 
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They can trigger sales of your products. For with 
Wallerstein enzymes you can build new properties 
and new potencies into your existing preparations, 
and engineer completely new formulations to open 
up refractory markets. For example? Correctives 
for digestive enzyme imbalances and insufficien- 
cies — debriding agents — materials for cosmetic 
therapy — veterinary products, too! 


Now—Standardized Amylases and Proteases 
Notice that we said Wallerstein enzymes. This isn’t 
just proud talk. Wallerstein’s Mylase® and Prolase® 
have the strength, purity and guaranteed uniform 
activity you need for critical pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic uses. (We have done away with folklore— 
we can give you assays.) Whether you need a 
diastase 10 times stronger than ordinary fungal 
enzymes, or a 300 unit proteolytic enzyme, 
Wallerstein can supply you the rigidly controlled 
material you must have. 


Non-Standardized Ideas 

Wallerstein can put more than 50 years’ experience 
to work on your products, your specific problems. 
Contact Gerry Gray for full technical information 
and price schedules. 





Ed COMPpANYy 
Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Wallerstein Square, Mariners Harbor 
Staten Island 3, New York 

Glbraltar 2-6400 


Wallerstein Manufactures Enzymes and Antibiotics 
for the Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Industries 
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A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC. 


West 57th Street New York 19, New York 
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HEALTH HAS A oct 


and a Flavor 


Good health has a look, an aura, a zest... It 
shines from the faces of children at play and 
speaks in their joyous laughter. Health also has 
a flavor . . . both figuratively and literally ...a 
pervasive flavor that surrounds its objects and 
permeates the atmosphere. Pharmaceuticals, 
flavored in the D&O Labs, that protect or restore 
this health emulate its vibrant flavor. For the 


Our flavor specialists will work with 
you on your premises if requested! 


ESSENTIAL OILS AROMATIC CHEMICALS PERFUME BASES FLAVOR BASES 
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taste of good health is not bitter or acrid . . . oily 
or sickly sweet. Rather it is fresh, wholesome, 
pleasant . . . tailored by the D&O chemists to 
translate into taste perception the magnificent 
‘quality’ of health. Let the D&O Flavor Labora- 
tories give your pharmaceutical the ‘‘Taste of 
Good Health!”’ 


OUR 160th YEAR OF SERVICE 


ontemge DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


Came, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


DRY SOLUBLE SEASONINGS 
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Here’s the 
SOLUTION . 


Kolar’s Low Cost 
Midwestern Private 
Brand Cosmetic 
Manufacturing! 
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THIS IS ONE of two recently purchased structures, 
\|/ totalling 137,000 square feet of floor space, used 

exclusively by Kolar Laboratories whose sole interest 
Ss and business is the manufacture of private brand 
V cosmetics and toiletries. 


le YOU DISTRIBUTE COSMETICS OR TOILETRIES... 


. and are seeking ways to offset rising costs and advancing freight rates, you 
need not undertake capital financing to build, equip and staff a new plant... 
tie up more money in fixed overhead . . . or assume added production, payroll 
and personnel problems. All or any part of your manufacturing and packaging 
(in meeting uncertain or peak load demands) can be handled more cheaply from 


Kolar’s Midwest location. 


Kolar is set up to handle a big volume of work. Its personnel know the im- 
portance of accurate process control and the need for trimming costs. They are 
skilled in maintaining quality and expediting production —to meet schedules on 
time. The whole operation, including Kolar’s favorable location, offers benefits 
that really cannot be matched. 

Centrally situated at the nation’s hub of transportation, with suppliers of glass 
and ingredients at its very doorstep, Kolar CAN MANUFACTURE, PACKAGE AND 
SHIP CHEAPER. If you would like to operate more profitably, ship NORTH, SOUTH, 
EAST, or WEST at lower cost, and free yourself from production worries — Kolar 


does have the solution. Phone or write: 


K © L. A. R LABORATORIES, INCORPORATED 


1123 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS e Phone: TAylor 9-2060 
New England Area: 2 Pine St., Easthampton, Mass., Phone: Easthampton 1250 
New York Area: 50-48 St., P. O. Box 807, Weehawken, New Jersey, Phone: Union 6-1277 
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melt-away tablets 
... no water needed 
to chase them down! 





For pill-takers on the move—shoppers, motorists, tourists— 
when water for tablet-chasing isn’t always handy—tablets that 
“melt away” deliciously in the mouth are a welcome new 
convenience. Atlas Mannitol, N.F., is the preferred base 

for these tablets. It helps hide unpleasant medicament taste, 
gives exceptionally smooth mouthfeel. Write for our 
laboratory’s guide bulletin on mannitol and how to use it. 
Shows details of multivitamin and antacid formulations— 
valuable suggestions to assist your work on many other 

types of ‘‘melt-in-your-mouth”’ tablets. 


Chemicals Division 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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there’s more 
profit in beauty... 
when 7 


acquerite 


produces 
your 


BULK 
NAIL 
POLISH! 


THE FINEST BULK NAIL LACQUER... 













FROM THE RESEARCH LABS OF LACQUERITE! 


There’s a Lacquerite polish for your market 
in your price range and in fabulous shades 
your customers will buy bottle after bottle. 


Find out how profit comes in every drum 
of Lacquerite polish! 


a cq U er ite CO., 185 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. e MANUFACTURERS OF NAIL POLISH 
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A MUST IN EVERY FACTORY 
For Buying, For Reference 


| he 14th edition of this valuable directory and reference book is now 
available. Complete Trade Directory, Trade Name Directory of Suppliers, 
formulas and special articles, trade associations, statistics and other 


trade data. 


364 pages $4.00in U.S.A. $5.00 Foreign 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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“We'll call it Choo-Choo-Mycin—the soil came from 
a railroad right of way.” 


Keeping 
Posted 


Who’s on Third? 

So far as the third largest cosmetic manufacturer is 
concerned, the answer seems to be the same answer 
given by Abbott to Costello in their baseball routine. 
When Costello asked “Who’s on third?” Abbott an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” 

There is no question about first and second places. 
Avon Products, which company makes nothing but 
cosmetics and perfumes, had a 1958 volume of $120 
million, and Revlon, which only has a shoe polish 
business of minor importance so far as its sales of 
cosmetics and perfumes are concerned, had a 1958 
volume of $110 million. 

However, when the third largest cosmetic manu- 
facturer is sought, the sales volume takes a sharp 
drop. Max Factor & Co., a straight cosmetic and per- 
fume operation with 1958 sales of $45 million, states 
in its 1958 report, “. . . the firm has grown to the 
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third largest in the cosmetics industry with branches 
in 14 nations and with distribution in over 100 coun- 
tries around the world.” 

But Helen Curtis Industries, with consolidated sales 
of $47 million for the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1959, states in its report: “And although the com- 
pany did not enter the retail toiletries market until 
1949, it is now the third largest manufacturer in the 
industry.” This is despite the fact that the company 
for previous years was—and still is—a supplier of 
cosmetics and equipment to the beauty shop business, 
which type of business is still a very substantial part 
of its volume. As a matter of fact, the company, in 
its report, calls attention to new products and ma- 
chines developed recently for the professional beauty 
field. 

Another company that has an impressive 1958 vol- 
ume is Chesebrough-Pond’s with sales of $59 million. 
However, here again we run into a company that 
makes two different types of products, with a sub- 
stantial part of the Chesebrough volume probably 
not of a type that could be classified as cosmetic. 
Also when trying to arrive at the standings of sellers 
of cosmetic and toiletries, it is impossible to ignore 
some of the diversified companies that do not reveal 
how much of their volume is in cosmetics. What is 
the cosmetic and perfume volume of Colgate-Palm- 
olive, for example? What does Procter & Gamble or 
Gillette do in this particular field? 


Lever Brothers Quits Massachusetts 

Lever Brothers Company, which moved its general 
offices from Boston to New York some years back to 
start a new building trend on Park Avenue, New 
York, with Lever House, is now closing down the 
plant in which it began manufacturing at Cambridge, 
Mass. The plant has grown obsolete and could not 
easily be converted to synthetic detergents, which are 
now sold to a far greater extent than soap. Production 
loss from the closing of this plant will be taken up by 
other Lever installations at Baltimore, Hammond, 
Indiana, and other locations. 


PMA Seeks PR Director 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association has 
authorized its president and its board chairman to 
seek a director for a public relations office in the asso- 
ciation, according to PMA president Austin Smith, 
M.D. They are also to study the advisability of using 
a public relations firm to provide counseling service. 
The PMA has created a public relations section, a 
standing committee on public relations has been 
elected, and liaison explorations with members of the 
health professions have been extended. 

New and larger offices, not far from the present 
location in Washington, have been secured to accom- 
modate these increased activities. 

Dr. Smith’s conception of public relations is not the 
outcome of publicity in newspapers, magazines, 
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works magic with home permanents 


The new Synfleur fragrance WAVEMASK 30 can 
help cure even your most difficult case in home 
permanent formulation. 


WAVEMASK 30, based on essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals, carefully tested for stability, 
compatibility and solubility, is an artistic 
formulation developed out of long and intensive 
Synfleur research. 


In practical application, it has proven itself as. 
practically a panacea to cold wave preparation odot 
problems. Additionally, it can be adapted as a basic 
fragrance for effective use in other thioglycolate 
products requiring similar masking treatment. 

The Synfleur laboratories staff will be glad to assist 
you on your masking problems with samples, data 
or other help, without obligation. 


Scievtiric LABORATORIES, LNc. 
meme rb tt ELLtO, N. Y. 


ATLANTA © DETROIT * LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + MEXICO, D. F. » HAVANA » MONTREAL + Guatemala City + San Salvador + San Pedro Sula 


. 


Managua e San jose ee Panama e Barranquilla e Mede'llir. . 1s Te)-40) €-} . Caracas . Maracaibo . Rio de Janeiro ° Buenos Aires . Santiago 


New York Sales Office: Telephone Plaza 7-1960 





radio, or television, nor from pamphlets sent through 
the mail. Rather it is ‘“‘a montage of countless sugges- 
tions and acts by the drug industry through the or- 
ganizations it supports, through the efforts of the in- 
dividual members of the industry, through company 
officials and employers, through groups which service 
the industry, through members of the health pro- 
fessions and their professional organizations, through 
other industries, and through the public itself.” 
“People must be reached,” he continued. “They 
must be given facts, and these facts must be inter- 
preted when the need exists. Public relations is based 
on what we are and what we do as individuals; it 
cannot be achieved with a camouflage of publicity, 
although publicity is useful when there is something 
worth publicizing.” 


Headaches and Advertising 

Looking at 1958 advertising expenditures for three 
leading headache remedies we find that Anacin leads 
with $13,544,000, followed by Bufferin with $9,269,- 
000, and Alka-Selter with $9,083,000. Alka-Seltzer is 
the only one of the three which publishes its sales 
figures. In 1958, Alka-Seltzer sales volume was $37.8 
million. However, 20 per cent of Miles Laboratories 
sales were foreign, so Alka-Seltzer domestic sales 
were in the neighborhood of $30 million. Now if the 
other two spent the same percentage of sales in adver- 
tising as did Alka-Seltzer, then Bufferin sales would 
also be about $30 million, but sales of Anacin would 
total approximately $45 million. However, one can- 
not follow this line of reasoning because Bayer’s 
Aspirin advertising appropriations were $6,095,000 
for an indicated sales volume of $20 million, which 
just doesn’t seem right. 

Figuring the cost of treating headaches with these 
products is interesting. Since Alka-Seltzer comes in 
no larger package than 25 tablets, we will base our 
costs on sizes of packages approximating this quan- 
tity. Alka-Seltzer costs 54 cents per package of 25, 
Bufferin costs 59 cents per package of 36, and Anacin 
costs 53 cents per package of 30. So the cost of two 
tablets of any of these three products per headache is 
just about the same, two tablets costing 3.4 cents for 
Anacin, 3.6 cents for Alka-Seltzer, and 3.8 cents for 
Bufferin. Since a package of 24 Bayer Aspirin tablets 
costs 23 cents, this is by far the cheapest remedy at 
2 cents per headache. 


Federal Fair Trade Bill 

The Federal Fair Trade bill is not having very easy 
sailing. This seems to be largely for the reason that 
the Federal bill would impose fair trade on two states 
(Vermont and Missouri), as well as the District of 
Columbia, none of which have ever adopted fair 
trade. In addition, it would also impose fair trade on 
some sixteen states, the high courts of which have 
ruled their own state laws invalid, at least as far as 
the non-signer clause is concerned. Nevertheless, 
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conflicting opinions on whether passage of the bill 
would help or harm small business were expressed 
at Senate hearings. Senator William Proxmire, Dem- 
ocrat of Wisconsin, and a co-sponsor of the Senate 
bill, said its passage is “essential to the health and 
even existence of small business as we know it now.” 
However, Representative Emanuel Celler, Democrat 
of New York and chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, said that the bill would legalize a system. 
of retail price-fixing “which is directly contrary to 
Federal anti-trust principles,” and that it would harm 
small business. 

“Bait and leader practices in the sale of trademarked 
articles undermine genuine competition, and drive 
independent businessmen to the wall,” said an attor- 
ney representing the California Grocers Association 
and the California Pharmaceutical Association. And 
the general counsel of the Sunbeam Corporation said: 
“The price-cutting now going on because of the col- 
lapse of fair trade has fixed prices at such low levels 
that it is rapidly concentrating retailing into the 
hands of fewer and fewer giants.” 

A representative of the Consumers Federation of St. 
Louis said the bill “would virtually destroy a good 
deal of our anti-trust laws, price freedom, competitive 
pricing, and free markets.” 


Carter Again Loses Word ‘“‘Liver’’ 

Carter Products has received another adverse deci- 
sion in the 16-year long legal battle to prevent the 
Federal Trade Commission from forcing Carter to 
drop the word “liver” from the name of the seventy- 
year-old Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Three circuit 
court judges in San Francisco on June 16 handed 
down a decision of 50 pages of court comment and 19 
pages of footnotes upholding a 1956 FTC cease and 
desist order which had been upset by Carter’s appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

However, the company will wait the full 90 days 
allowed by the court and then file a writ of ceriorari 
with the U. S. Supreme Court in an effort to get this 
latest decision upset. It is thought that the court could 
not rule on a ceriorari petition much before Novem- 
ber. If it is granted, Carter would prepare a brief 
about the end of the year. This would be argued 
about March of next year, a decision coming about 
a year from now. Of course, if the court does not 
grant ceriorari, that will be the end of the matter, 
and the word “liver” will have to be dropped. In the 
meanwhile, there will probably be no changes in 
Carter advertising. 

The Circuit Court decision does not prohibit Carter 
from advertising a “cathartic effect” of its pills. This 
is included in the following paragraph from the de- 
cision: 

“We think that the FTC was acting well within the 
orbit of its authority when it ordered excision of the 
word ‘liver’ from the trade name of Carter’s product, 
and we point out that despite Carter’s claim that its 
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business would be totally destroyed if the FTC order 
is sustained, this order does not enjoin Carter from 
the use of advertising claims concerning the cathartic 
properties of its pills, unless such claims are of a 
character clearly prohibited by the express terms of 


the FTC order.” 


Would a Drug Stop a Merger? 

Warner-Chilcott’s new antidepressant, Nardil, may 
have provided contributory causes for the canceling 
of merger negotiations between Warner-Lambert and 
Reynolds Tobacco. This drug, enthusiastically pre- 
sented by a number of clinical investigators because 
of its effectiveness, safety, and freedom from impor- 
tant side reactions, was also found to reduce cigarette 
consumption. According to Dr. Thal, “Most patients 
stated that they do not experience a craving for cig- 
arettes. Patients who were accustomed to smoking 40 
cigarettes per day voluntarily reduced their con- 
sumption of tobacco to 10 cigarettes per day. Some 
patients remarked that they could do without cig- 
arettes altogether.” 


Regulations Making in FDA 

The Food and Drug Administration has established a 
new position of Assistant to the Commissioner for 
Regulations Making and has named J. Kenneth Kirk, 
formerly head of the FDA Boston District to the post 
in Washington. Food and Drugs Commissioner 
George P. Larrick says that the new position is nec- 
essary because of the increasing volume and com- 
plexity of regulations required in administration of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Subjects covered 
include food standards, safe tolerances for pesticides 
and food additives, safety clearance of new drugs, 
and certification of insulin, antibiotics, and coal-tar 
colors, as well as interpretative regulations under the 
general provisions of the law. Mr. Kirk will advise 
the commissioner and deputy commissioner and will 
act for them in discussions with industry and con- 
sumer representatives on proposed regulations, and 
will also coordinate the regulation making activities 
of the FDA scientific divisions. 


Miles Chemical Company 

Miles Laboratories has consolidated into one com- 
pany three of its makers of raw materials for resale. 
The new company, Miles Chemical Company, now 
one of the four main divisions of Miles Laboratories, 
includes the operations of Sumner Chemical Com- 
pany, Zeeland, Mich., makers of fine chemicals; 
Takamine Laboratory division, Clifton, N. J., manu- 
facturers of industrial enzymes; and Citric Acid pro- 
duction, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Takamine has long been active through the sale 
of enzymes for aiding digestion, isolation of heparin, 
preparation of protein hydrolysates, conversion of 
carbohydrates to sugar, correction of certain deficien- 
cies of panoreatic secretion and many more. Sumner 
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has been an active supplier to the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Citric acid, of which Miles Laboratories is a 
large user, has been greatly expanded in production. 
Howard F. Roderick, who joined Miles Laboratories 
as vice-president in January of this year and has 
since been named a director, is president of Miles 
Chemical Company. Mr. Roderick was vice-president 
of International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, 
and was director of research and later director of 
sales for Wyandotte Chemical Corporation. 


Studies on Arthritic Remedies 

Ten medical centers throughout the United States 
will examine the effects of such pain relievers as 
cortisone and other steroids, and aspirin and other 
analgesics in a study of some 200 arthritics. The 
study is to begin this Fall at an estimated cost of 
$35,000 to $50,000 per year, according to Dr. Joseph 
J. Bunim, president of the American Rheumatism 
Association, and Clinical Director of the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Bethesda, 
Maryland, one of the centers participating in the re- 
search program. 


Lilly to Build in Italy 

Eli Lilly is establishing a new manufacturing affiliate 
in Italy to cost $1.3 million. A building of 63,100 
square feet will rise on a plot of 26 acres near Flor- 
ence. Insulin dilution, capsule manufacture, and fill- 
ing will be performed at the plant, and there will be 
a warehousing operation for imports of finished mer- 
chandise. 


New Electron Microscope 

A new electron microscope capable of photographing 
some of the larger protein molecules, and replacing 
one of the first 10 electron microscopes to be built in 
this country, is to be installed by Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, in September. Bacteria and viruses 100,000 
times smaller than anything that can be seen by the 
naked eye can be photographed through this micro- 
scope. Further, it can be cleaned in 30 minutes in- 
stead of a day, and can be made operational in 90 
seconds instead of 25 minutes. 


Pfizer Overseas 

Pfizer’s international operations employ over 7,000 
people in manufacturing and selling, John J. Powers 
Jr., board chairman and president of Pfizer Interna- 
tional Subsidiaries, and senior vice-president of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., told the New York Society of Security 
Analysts last month. Pfizer sales branches are operat- 
ing in 35 countries, the largest of which is in Great 
Britain, where the company has a completely inte- 
grated pharmaceutical and chemical industry, includ- 
ing all aspects of production, sales, distribution, and 
research. Pfizer products are being manufactured in 
18 countries, on every continent except Africa, and 
manufacture is about to commence in a 19th country, 
Colombia. 
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Recent, intensive research work by film properties and offer advantages in 
Heyden Newport laboratories has broad- both drying time and hardness. Raw 
ened the already wide use of pentaery- material costs are significantly lower as 
thritol-based alkyd resins into the field determined by an extensive Heyden 
of medium and short oil alkyds. Newport testing program. 
High-quality but low-cost Pentek-glycol For technical assistance, or detailed liter- 
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using standard processing equipment. write or call Heyden Newport today. 
Resins produced by the new Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation, 
alkyd system possess optimum 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Of these 19 countries, plants in the following 10 are 
wholly owned by Pfizer: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Great Britain, Italy, Mex- 
ico, and the Philippines. In the following four coun- 
tries there is an outside minority interest: Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, and Turkey. In France and Japan. 
Pfizer has a partner, and in Australia, Germany, and 
Spain, third parties are manufacturing for Pfizer. Of 
these facilities, Great Britain, France and Japan com- 
prise basic chemical manufacturing, in addition to 
pharmaceutical manufacturing. Argentina and Brazil 
will soon join this group. 

More than 2,200 Pfizer detail men are calling on 
physicians abroad; and there are 150 Pfizer salec- 
men of chemical and agricultural products. The com- 
pany maintains five distribution centers, each serv- 
img a number of countries: Belgium, Hong Kong, 
Panama, Puerto Rico, and Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa). 

Explaining that the U. S. market of 177 million peo- 
ple is the largest and most important market. Nir. 
Powers pointed out that there are 2.6 billion, or 15 
times as many, in the rest of the world. Latin Ameri- 
ca has 200 million, Western Europe 300 million, 
Africa 225 million, the Middle East 85 million, In- 
dian subcontinent 530 million, free lands of the Far 
East 300 million, or a total of more than 11/4 billion 
people outside the Communist countries. 

In the U. S. there are 225,000 physicians, but nearly 
three times as many in the rest of the free world. 
There are six million farmers as potential customers 
in the U. S., but hundreds of millions in the rest of 
the world. The purchasing power of the vast majority 
of the people of the world is very low, said Mr. Pow- 
ers, but is clearly on the rise and there is no conceiv- 
ing what it may be a decade or two hence. 

Pointing out that it is extremely difficult for a new- 
comer to stake out a significant position in almost any 
industry in this country, Mr. Powers declared that 
industrial frontiers are still wide open in many for- 
eign countries. Also he pointed out that the rate of 
industrial growth is more rapid outside the U. S. 
United Nations data reveal that between 1953 and 
1958 the U. S. economy showed relatively little 
growth, whereas some 18 other nations of the Free 
World showed increased industrial output ranging 
from 14 per cent in Great Britain to 69 per cent in 
Japan, and to 100 per cent in the newly developing 
nation of Pakistan. 


Lanolin Plus Buys Hostetter 

Lanolin Plus, which bought Rybutol from Rexall in 
February, last month bought the 106-year old Hostet- 
ter Company, makers of Hostetter’s Aromatic Bitters 
for cocktails and flavoring, and Dr. Hostetter Tonic. 
Lanolin Plus has taken possession of a modern two- 
story structure at 37 Empire Street, Newark, N. J.. 
which will house the general offices, laboratory and 
shipping facilities for the East Coast. The regular 
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Lanolin Plus line of cosmetics and new acquisitions 
will continue to be produced in the company’s Chi- 


cago plant. 


Wise Price Cutting 

Cutting the price of L-lysine monohydrochloride as 
rapidly as economies in costs will permit is good busi- 
ness. Lysine can be a very important substance in 
nutrition, but it must be priced at level that will not 
make too expensive the foods which it enriches. Being 
a protein, lysine must be used in far greater per- 
centages in foods than are the vitamins, and there- 
fore the price of the material is a most important 
factor. 


Remington Meda! to Dr. Powers 

Dr. Justin L. Powers, director of revision of the Na 
tional Formulary and editor of the Scientific Section 
of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, has been named the 36th recipient of the 
Remington Honor Medal. Established by the New 
York Branch of the A. Ph. A. in 1918, the medal is 
presented annually to the individual who has done 
the most for American pharmacy in the previous 
year, or whose continuous contributions to the ad- 
vancement of pharmacy over a period of years have 
been most outstanding. The jury of award consists 
of 22 past presidents of the A.Ph.A. Dr. Hugo H. 
Schaefer, secretary of the Remington Medal Award 
Committee, states that the basis of the award is the 
long service given by Dr. Powers as chairman of the 
Committee on National Formulary and director of 
revision of this important official compendium. The 
award will be conferred on Dr. Powers at a dinncr 
in New York in early December. 


Live Polio Vaccine 

Dr. Albert Sabin told the International Scientific 
Congress on Live Virus held in Washington last 
month, that his live polio vaccine had been safely ad- 
ministered to 4.5 million persons. The last year. he 
said, may truly be termed “international live polio 
virus year” since large-scale tests of the Sabin vaccine 
had been undertaken in the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Mexico, Poland, and Malaya. 

Dr. A. M. M. Payne of Geneva, representing the 
World Health Organization, told a news conference 
that he did not consider the Sabin vaccine competi- 
tive with the Salk vaccine. He said that, while the 
Salk vaccine is excellent for the countries who use it. 
in many countries it is impossible to get children to 
line up to be vaccinated by needle. Also, he said that 
the Salk vaccine was too costly for underdeveloped 
countries. He estimated that the live vaccine could 
be given in mass immunization by mouth at one- 
tenth the cost of Salk vaccine. He said latest tests 
indicate the live vaccine may give life-long protection 
by one dose. Up to now both types have required 
three doses. 
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Dr. M. P. Chumakov of Moscow said that the Sabin 
vaccine has been used for immunization of over 1.5 
million in a number of republics and regions of the 
Soviet Union with very good results, indicating com- 
plete safety, reactivity, and high immunologic effi- 
ciency. 

Dr. Herald B. Cox, reporting on live vaccine devel- 
oped at Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y., and 
tested on 550 adults of that community, said it proved 
93 per cent effective in producing antibodies. It can 
produce almost 100 per cent protection in children, 
he said. 

Despite the fact that Dr. Sabin and Dr. Hilary Kap- 
rowski had reported that when the strains were fed 
simultaneously, one interfered with the other, Dr. 
Cox said studies had proved that “it is both feasible 
and practicable to immunize against all three types 
of polio virus by a single feeding.” The vaccine is 
given in the form of a cherry-flavored liquid. 


Spot Radio Leaders 

Of the twenty biggest users of spot radio for the first 
quarter of 1959, eight were drug and cosmetic firms, 
five were large tobacco firms, and the other seven 
represented five other categories. Thomas [Leeming 
& Co. was in second place after Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company; Pharmaco, Inc., (Schering) was 
seventh; Plough, Inc., was twelfth; Bristol-Myers 
Company thirteenth; B. C. Remedy Company fif- 
tenth; The Chattanooga Medicine Company six- 
teenth; Miles Laboratories seventeenth; and Sterling 
Drug, Inc., twentieth. Thomas Leeming advertised 
Pacquin’s, Ben-Gay, and Silk ’N Satin. 


Old Physicians Don’t Retire 
Physicians from every part of the country, who most 
often tell their patients to start taking it easy after 
they reach 65 years of age, indicate that they have no 
intention of following the advice they give to others. 
according to a survey by Fisher-Stevens, Inc., medical 
direct mail firm. 

Most pharmaceutical companies drop physicians who 
are 65 or older from the bulk of their active mailing 
lists, curtailing the amount of information they re- 
ceive, on the theory that a 65-year old doctor is either 
retired or getting ready to retire in the near future. 
Fisher-Stevens, curious to find out what percentage 
of physicians actually retire at 65, mailed a question- 
naire to 500 physicians from coast to coast aged 64, 
and 500 aged 65. Over 500 replies were received, 
some quite angry at the thought that they might 
retire in the near future. Four hundred and eighty 
urged continuation of mail from pharmaceutical com- 
panies and others for many years to come. Fifty-four 
said they thought the procedure of dropping them off 
the list at 65 was a good idea. 

One physician in Waukegan, IIl., called the idea 
“disrespect for the elderly. As long as physicians are 
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not forced by law to retire at the age of 65, most 
doctors will continue to practice beyond that age,” 
he said. ‘““To withhold from practicing physicians in- 
formation on modern medication that we receive in 
the mails would be damaging to the standard of 
medicine.”” Another doctor points out the doctor “‘is 
the only man who does not receive social security at 
65. Therefore, he cannot retire.” 


Drug Store and Manufacture Ideas 

Sixteen drug leaders and homemakers held a Drug 
Brainstorm Meeting in the offices of Batten, Barton. 
Durstine & Osborn and came up with the following 
ideas for the drug store: poison antidote phone serv- 
ice; renting crutches and wheel chairs; a department 
of geriatric products; weighing babies free; put the 
prescription department in the window on a raised 
platform, using unusual lighting to emphasize it. 
Proposed activities for manufacturers are: top exec- 
utives should make a field trip once every two 
months; more manufacturer educational advertising 
in consumer media; proprietary manufacturers 
should devote one magazine a year to dramatizing 
the many services which the modern drug store ren- 
ders to its customers, and giving information on the 
professional training of pharmacists and other per- 
tinent facts; each pharmaceutical should run one ad- 
vertisement a year in consumer magazines telling 
how much they spent on research for new drugs dur- 
ing the previous year, and stating that the resulting 
products will help people get well faster, and pointing 
out how the use of many new drugs has cut down 
hospitalization time arid time absent from work; put 
out a pamphlet on the true price of medicine, leaving 
space for the imprint of the pharmacist, to overcome 
the consumer complaints on the cost of prescriptions. 


Importance of Secondary Education 
Stating, “The time has come for industry to pitch 
in and help educators solve the difficult problems of 
educating enough topflight scientists to meet our 
nation’s needs, Merck president John J. Connor said 
also that while industry has given “huge grants of 
money”’ to colleges and universities, science education 
on the high school level must be added to. Mr. Con- 
nor is chairman of the Cooperative School-Industry 
Science Program, a joint project of the new Jersey 
Department of Education and the Edison Foundation. 
In his keynote address at an all-day conference of 
60 New Jersey industrialists and high school educa- 
tors at Glenmont, Llewellyn Park, last month, Mr. 
Connor said that the point is, that “to generate skilled 
and intelligent scholars, energy must be spent at 
grade and high school levels. If we fail to ignite in- 
terest and curiosity at an early age, even the most 
elaborate ‘crash program’ to improve higher educa- 
tion will not make up for the potential that never 
materialized in our secondary schools.” 
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PRODUCTS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


BY NORMAN APPLEZWEIG NORMAN APPLEZWEIG ASCOCIATES 


=a year as I prepare to make my annual trip 
abroad, I am besieged with requests from clients and 
friends in the pharmaceutical industry who want 
me to find them a new product overseas. As I prepare 
to return home, I receive the same request in reverse 
from foreign clients and friends: “Find us a new 
American drug that we can market here.” 

There are new products being developed every- 
where. Moreover, the desire for new products is uni- 
versal. Sickness knows no national boundaries, and 
the desire to save lives is a hallmark of civilized man. 
Nor can there long be backward areas, so far as the 
fight against disease is concerned. In fact, the medical 
man is often the first to penetrate the curtain of fear 
and ignorance which characterizes the primitive areas 
of the world; and the modern drug he brings with 
him is often the first convincing proof of the value of 
our civilization. 

Despite this universal interest and the many op- 
portunities which present themselves all over the 
world, there are, nevertheless, formidable barriers to 
the free exchange of products, ideas, and practices 
among pharmaceutical interests in the various coun- 
tries of the world. It is not easy to find a new product 
in another country, and, even if one can be found, 
there are still many obstacles to overcome. But, 
where the need is so great and the interest so intense, 
the obstacles will be overcome. 

Some of the barriers to the international exchange 
of drug products are familiar to traders in any com- 
modity. These are the barriers of language, customs 
(in both senses of the word), currency, and economic 
level. Other barriers peculiar to the pharmaceutical 
industry concern such matters as divergent medical 
philosophies and practices, educational levels, and na- 
tional policies concerning the property rights and 
profit potential of drug manufacturers. In many 
countries patents for drug products are impossible. 
since it is felt that such discoveries belong in the 
public domain. In most countries the government 
foots the bill for part of, or all drug prescriptions. 
and thus becomes a most interested participant in 
the international drug trade. Finally, a most te- 
nacious obstacle is to be found in the mutual mistrust 
and misunderstanding among different national 
groups. This psychological barrier must be over- 
come, if progress is to be made. 

Even so, drug products are penetrating interna- 
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tional trade barriers. The exact figures of the gains 
from licenses and the export of equipment and skills 
are partially buried in the financial reports of the 
participating companies. They are surely substantial, 
but even the figures of direct export of pharmaceu- 
tical products are impressive. Altogether, about $280 
million worth of pharmaceutical products were ex- 
ported from the United States in both 1957 and 1958, 
according to the estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This represents a little over 
10 per cent of the estimated total domestic produc- 
tion. 

This achievement by the United States pharma- 
ceutical industry is remarkable in contrast to the 
over-all export of United States goods. Even more 
outstanding, however, is the fact that the greatest 
amount of this business resulted from the activities 
of very few companies. 

Here are the percentages of foreign sales in rela- 
tion to the total sales of five large American com- 
panies in 1957. 


Schering 20% 
Abbott 24% 
Merck 27% 
Parke-Davis 30% 
Pfizer a7 % 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., leading this list, shows what a 
vigorous foreign sales program can accomplish. In 
the late 1940’s, Pfizer’s total export amounted to only 
$3 million a year. Significantly, most of the export 
was done under Pfizer label, while domestic sales 
were predominantly in bulk. This prompted the 
management to exploit the reputation of the name 
abroad, and Pfizer International was founded in 
1950. By 1955, foreign sales had increased to a spec- 
tacular $54 million a year. 

Why is the large and profitable foreign trade 
limited to relatively few large companies? First of 
all, the greatest demand is for the newest and most 
potent drugs, which come mainly from large research 

(Continued on page 104) 
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HAIR PIGMENTATION 


BY GAVERN i WALKER PRINCES RISBOROUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND 


[. is of considerable interest to note that, although 
there is great variation in the color of human hair, 
microscopic examination of hair reveals that only 
brown, black and yellow granules of pigment exist. 
As a result of the careful studies of the geneticist and 
the biochemist, we may now conclude that pigmen- 
tation in hair is under the control of genetic factors. 
and it seems fairly probable that, while the brown 
and black pigments are under the same genetic con- 
trol, the yellow pigment is under entirely different 
genetic control. Since the brown-black pigments are 
produced in the mammal by the enzymatic oxidation 
of tyrosine to melanin, these pigments are known as 
“tyrosine-melanin.” The yellow pigment. on the 
other hand, is called “pheomelanin,” and its actual 
origin is, as yet, unknown. Tyrosine-melanin and 
pheomelanin differ in some of their chemical 
properties, and, in particular, we must notice the 
differing behavior towards alkali. Tyrosine-mela- 
nin is insoluble in alkali, whereas the pheomela- 
nin is soluble in alkali. 

Rothman and Flesch, in 1943, were able to con- 
firm' an earlier observation of Sorby” that a red pig- 
ment could be extracted from hair. Rothman named 
this red pigment “trichosiderin.” There seems to be 
some doubt, at the present time, as to whether tri- 
chosiderin is, in fact, a natural pigment. Hanna," 
for example, has suggested that it is produced as 
a result of acid hydrolysis of the hair. It must be 
further stressed that this pigment, if indeed it 
is a pigment, is only extractable in quantity from 
human red hair. The hair of other mammals may 
contain this material, but this has not yet  re- 
ceived definite confirmation. As a result of the 
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work of Smyth et al.,* using chromatography, we 
may say that trichosiderin exists in red and buff 
feathers, in addition to hair. 

The material which is responsible for the natural 
color of hair is known as melanin. Melanin occurs 
in granules which are distributed throughout the 
entire hair, with the exception of the cuticle. In addi- 
tion to its occurrence in hair, melanin is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the animal world. The role of 
natural pigment in biology is two-fold: sexual attrac- 
tion and camouflage.’ We may notice, also, the pro- 
tection afforded by melanin against solar radiation. 

Melanin is a high-molecular weight polymeric 
dyestuff, insoluble in water and the great majority of 
organic solvents. Several workers have demonstrated 
that the polymer contains carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, in the proportions of 57, 9, 4, and 30 
per cent, respectively. Although other workers re- 
ported the presence, also, of small amounts of iron, 
copper, and sulfur, Bloch’ believes that these other 
elements arise from impurities in the melanin, and 
are not contained in the actual polymer itself. 

Although rather inert chemically, melanin reduces 
silver and gold salts and osmium tetroxide, and can 
be bleached by potassium permanganate and by hy- 
drogen peroxide. 

Bloch, in several papers,* reported that frozen 
sections of pigmented human skin, when immersed 
in a dilute solution of 1-3,4-dihydroxyphenylalanine 
(called “dopa’’), at pH 7.3-7.4, gave what has come 
to be known as the “dopa reaction,” i.e. brown 
granules appeared in the cytoplasm of cells in the 
basal layer. As a result of his intensive studies of 
this interesting and important phenomenon, Bloch 
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was able to state that this reaction depended upon 
enzymatic factors, and considered that the melanin 
was an oxidation product of the dopa. Bloch believed, 
in addition, that an enzyme (called “dopa-oxidase”’ 
by Bloch) was the agent responsible. Although the 
work of bloch has not remained unchallenged, it 
was of very great importance, and led to much re- 
search on the production, in vivo, of melanin. 
Historically, the concept of the enzymatic oxida- 
tion of tyrosine to melanin arose as a result of the 
publication, as early as 1895, of a paper by Bourque- 
lot and Bertrand,’ in which these two workers re- 
ported their work on the mushroom, Russula nigri- 
cans. They discovered an enzyme in this species of 
mushroom which oxidized tyrosine to a brown-black 
pigment, the properties of which were very similar 
to those of melanin. The reaction was a complex one, 
obviously proceeding through several stages. The con- 
nection between tyrosine and melanin was studied, 
subsequently, by many other workers, but it is to the 
classical research of Raper’? and his colleagues that 
we owe our present knowledge of the mechanisms 
of the reactions leading from tyrosine to melanin. 
Raper carried out his work with the meal-worm, 
Tenebrio molitor. The tyrosinase from the meal- 
worm was allowed to act on tyrosine at a pH of 6, 
until the red intermediate stage was reached, when 
the reaction was stopped by precipitation of the 
enzyme by means of acetic acid. The red solution 
was then decolorized, either by addition of sulfurous 
acid or by allowing it to stand under vacuum. Raper 
was then able to demonstrate, in this colorless solu- 
tion, 1-3,4-dihydroxyphenylalanine, 5,6-dihydroxyin- 
dole, and 5,6-dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid. ]-3,4- 
Dihydroxyphenylalanine is, of course, dopa, and it 
was shown that if the initial substrate for the tyro- 
sinase enzyme was dopa, then the same indole deriva- 
tives resulted, i.e. the 5,6-dihydroxyindole and the 
5,6-dihydroxyindole-2- carboxylic acid. It was then 
demonstrated that, whereas the decarboxylated in- 
dole remained when the red solution was permitted 
to lose color spontaneously, the carboxylated indole 
remained when the sulfurous acid was added. As a 
result of these findings, Raper was able to postulate 
a mechanism. Tryosine is catalyzed to dopa, which, 
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in the presence of tyrosinase, is then oxidized to 
dopa quinone, a very unstable substance which has 
not been isolated in the reaction. The dopa quinone 
is very probably cyclized to 5,6-dihydroxy-2.3-di- 
hydroindole-2-carboxylic acid which is itself oxidized 
to the corresponding quinone, dopachrome. Dopa- 
chrome loses carbon dioxide, forming 5,6-dihydroxy- 
indole, considered to be the immediate precursor of 
melanin. 

The chemistry of the step from 5,6-dihydroxyin- 
dole to melanin is somewhat complex, but has re- 
ceived elucidation as a result of the work of Mason." 
Mason demonstrated, from  spectrophotometric 
studies, that 5,6-dihydroxyindole, in the presence of 
tyrosinase, is oxidized to indole-5,6-quinone or its 
quinonimine tautomer. This last-named compound 
is yellow in color, and is regarded by Mason as being 
able to undergo coupling with itself. Raper considered 
that indole-5,6-quinone was converted to melan- 
chrome, and thence, by slow oxidation, to melanin. 

The formation of the polymer from the precursors 
has received attention from numerous workers,'? and 
a fruitful line of research, here, would seem to lie in 
the synthesis of these precursors with substituted 
groups blocking certain possible reactive sites. This 
kind of approach to the problem, however, presents 
many difficulties, and we cannot say, at present, 
what is the exact mechanism of the transformation 
of the precursors of melanin to the polymer, itself. 


We must now consider the enzyme system which 
plays so important a part in the production of mela- 
nin. What is the mechanism of the action of tyro- 
sinase? Before discussing this, we must mention some 
of the properties of tyrosinase. 

Tyrosinase may be obtained from various sources, 
and while some properties of the tyrosinase prepara- 
tions are similar, others are known to show much 
variation. All tyrosinase preparations, for example, 
are able to catalyze the oxidation of tyrosine to 
melanin, and all are copper-protein complexes, in 
which the copper plays a very vital role. The 
part played by copper in enzyme activity was 
demonstrated,’* for mammalian tyrosinase, by re- 
moving the copper with potassium cyanide and di- 
alysis. Subsequent tests showed that the activity of 
the tyrosinase was reduced by 85 per cent. The ac- 
tivity could be restored, however, by addition of 
cupric ions. It is of interest to notice, in this connec- 
tion, that addition of other metallic ions, e.g.Fe***, 
Zn™*, Co, Mg”, Mn. did not restore the activity. 

In the presence of dopa, the two cupric atoms in 
tyrosinase are reduced to cuprous atoms. Further- 
more, the presence of dopa or other reducing agents 
is necessary to ensure that the tyrosinase initiates 
hydroxylation. Dopa can behave as an activator in 
the reduction of the cupric to the cuprous state of the 
tyrosinase. 

Melanin formation depends upon several impor- 
(Continued on page 108 ) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BY TED KLEIN PAUL KLEMTNER & COMPANY 


Public Relations and Your Company 

A trip I took last summer on one of the small sight- 
seeing boats which circles Manhattan Island is a good 
example of effective public relations. As we passed 
the plant of a large producer of pharmaceuticals, the 
ouide gave a brief description of the company’s prod- 
ucts and an explanation of how much its research 
contributes to the national welfare. A few minutes 
later we passed another pharmaceutical plant of ap- 
proximately the same size. and the same guide was 
silent. 

When I called the public relations department of 
the first company, I was told that it was no accident 
that the guide gave his talk. It was written by the 
p.r. department and was delivered (along with a gift. 
I imagine) to all the guides. 

I believe this is an effective use of one tool of public 
relations. It is a small item; but for the 800,000 or so 
visitors who take that trip every year, it is an effec- 
tive means of publicity for the company and its prod- 
ucts. It is more effective, I believe, than an ad in a 
national publication which would cost far more. 
without the editorial and spontaneous delivery of a 
guide. 

To some outside of the public relations field, the 
above example would be labeled as press agentry. 
not public relations. Maybe so. If the criterion of 
publicity as over against advertising is what you can 
get for nothing rather than what you pay for, then 
my example could be called low-cost advertising. 

There are many aspects of public relations. The 
product p.r. specialist is interested in having his 
product mentioned editorially. This is distinguished 
from paid space, or advertising. The political special- 
ist wants his candidate to be elected. The community 
expert seeks to have the company he represents re- 
garded highly by the local citizens. To the image- 
building expert, an article in Fortune, or a national 
award by a leading community service organization 
to the president of his company, is worth his annual 
fee. 

Public relations can help you sell your product. It 
can do this by creating goodwill when your company 
name is visible on a label, or when your company 
image is known as a trademark. For instance, the 

millions of dollars spent by Squibb on their trade- 
mark, “Uniformity, Purity, Efficacy, Reliability,” 
pays off every time they introduce a new product. 

On the financial front, effective public relations 
can do a great deal to help a company when selling 
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shares of stock. A news item about encouraging re- 
search developments on a new drug, if placed in the 
Wall Street Journal, can drive stock prices up in a 
matter of hours. 

However, there are all kinds of ways to use public 
relations, and all kinds of public relations men. The 
basic areas of its usage in the pharmaceutical field 
include: government, customers (both physicians and 
consumers), the press, radio and TV, employees, 
stockholders, labor unions, educators, and with other 
public relations men. 


Government 

A broad-scale plan of public relations with local 
and national leaders in government can pay off 
handsomely for a company. If the pharmaceutical 
industry had had an effective program in operation 
for a long time, there is a very good chance that the 
current rash of indictments and investigations would 
never have gotten off the ground. The elected mem- 
bers of Congress are reluctant to investigate any- 
thing which a large number of their constituents re- 
gards as holy. The fact that there is so much distrust 
and misinformation about our industry leaves us all 
wide open for Congressional investigation and vitu- 
perative exposes in national magazines and news- 
paper articles. 

As Harry Loynd of Park Davis said recently, “We 
must continually justify our methods and practices 

. everything our industry does . . . is open to im- 
mediate public reporting and opinion.” The fact that 
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this kind of a job needs doing substantiates the fur- 
ther fact that proper public relations has been neg- 
lected far too long by our industry. 

The job of informing government is the respon- 
sibility of every single manufacturer of drugs. It is 
not a group responsibility. How many drug manu- 
facturers regularly send information to those govern- 
ment officials in a position to help or hurt the com- 
pany or the industry? I’m not suggesting propaganda 
about the miracle of miracle drugs and how free en- 
terprise produced them but, rather, an accurate state- 
ment of the contributions that the company con- 
tinually makes to the health and well-being of the 
nation. An occasional plant tour for local or national 
officials could do wonders toward improving the 
climate of public relations for a company. 


Customers 

Each of us in the industry is a Janus: with one 
face we talk to the physician, our most important 
public; with the other, many of us are now talking to 
his patient. We are concerned with not offending the 
physician, yet we often feel that we must risk such 
offense in giving his patient information about new 
products, especially those sold over the counter. We 
are anxious that the patient buy our cough prepara- 
tion and pay the premium for the inclusion of an 
antibiotic, yet we also want the physician to recom- 
mend it. How to do this and not antagonize the doc- 
tor is often a professional relations problem. The 
ambivalence of attitude is only natural when con- 
sidering the promotion problems of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. However, there are public relations 
gambits which can do a great deal to help a company 
walk two roads and still get some place. 

The physician must be treated with deference and 
respect. But to think that he does not know that you 
are promoting O-T-C goods is an underestimation of 
his intelligence. There must be a happy marriage be- 
tween hard sell and no sell, resulting in the dissem- 
ination of information, which can only be achieved 
through public relations. 

For example, let’s assume you manufacture a 
motion sickness drug that is available O-T-C. You 
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should use your direct mail and advertising to keep 
its formula and name before the physician. But you 
can’t count on this promotion to create all the busi- 
ness in the drugstore. 

Advertising on a national scale is expensive but. by 
using TV and newspapers on a small scale, the name 
gets some association in the public’s mind when 
motion sickness is expected or encountered: 

It is publicity in the form of articles in health 
publications, national magazines and even via the 
syndicated science writers that can create and also 
maintain a national market for this type of product. 
There are many angles to the story of how a drug 
can help overcome an annoying problem. 

I say that publicity can sell this drug; however, 
public relations can help sell it, too. The difference is 
subtle, but none the less real. For example, a story on 
vacation travel featuring car-sick children being 
helped by product X—your motion sickness drug— 
is publicity. If an airline or steamship company 
offers this product to passengers, and the product is 
effective, this would also help promote the use of the 
product. This is public relations 


Plant Tours 

Plant tours for local citizens, including high school 
and college students, can provide a regular and effec- 
tive means of getting your company image across. 
You can expand this program and offer tours to na- 
tional and international personalities. A picture of 
these people touring your plant would appear in 
local or even international newspapers; thus you can 
gain important editorial space to add to the public’s 
knowledge of the importance of your company, and 
of your products. A physician’s attitude about a com- 
pany is based almost entirely on his personal contact 
with the company. He judges on the basis of what 
the company does routinely to help him in his prac- 
tice of medicine. A good example of this is a recent 
survey we did for one of our clients. 

We asked 500 physicians how they rated several 
manufacturers in terms of providing information 
which helped them. A few weeks later, after we had 
sent an LP record on a specialized field of medicine 
to the same physicians, we again asked the same 500 
physicians how they rated the company. Five times 
as many doctors felt that our client was helpful after 
they had received the record, than had before. This 
is public relations, not publicity, and professional 
relations rather than consumer relations. 


The Press 

Many of the accomplished practitioners of public 
relations are ex-newspaper men. In fact, the slang 
expression for a public relations man is often “press 
agent,” or in show business parlance, “flack.” As a 
press agent, the average public relations man has to 
have good working relationships with the press. In 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ODOR QUALITY . 
Nose vs. Instrument 





BY J. STEPHAN JELLINEK, Ph.D. POLAK'’S FRUTAL WORKS, AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


I. the perfumery industry, as in any other, quality 
control of raw materials is essential. Everybody real- 
izes this; every producer and every user of perfumery 
materials does his utmost to insure that the materials 
he makes or employs are of a uniform, unvaryingly 
high quality. 

The way we determine this quality is essentially 
the same throughout the industry: the material goes 
to an analytical laboratory where its melting point, 
index of refraction, optical rotation or density is 
measured, and its aldehyde or ketone content or ester 
or acid number (as the case may be) is established. 
These are the classical analytical methods. Of late 
we have adopted additional methods of investigation: 
infrared and ultraviolet spectroscopy, vapor phase 
chromatography, etc. All these methods serve to find 
out to what extent the material actually is what it is 
claimed to be and to get an idea about the impurities 
contained in it. The sample of the raw material also 
has to make another trip: it has to go to the testing 
booth or to the perfumers’ laboratory and there the 
perfumers have to pass judgment whether the odor 
of the material lives up to the requirements. When 
the verdicts of both the perfumers’ and the analytical 
laboratory are favorable, the material is approved. 

This dual method of testing has been universally 
adopted in our industry. It has, by and large, worked 
satisfactorily and we have accepted it without much 
questioning. 

Every once in a while, however, something hap- 
pens that tends to upset the peaceful and harmonious 
relations between the different technical divisions in- 
volved in quality control. Every once in a while 
there will be a sample (it may be a natural product, 
an isolate or a synthetic) which is found acceptable 
by the perfumers, while the analytical laboratory 
reports that the content is low or some physical con- 
stant is way off. On occasions like these the chemist 
may feel that the perfumer’s nose is after all not quite 
as infallible as its owner likes to think. The perfumer. 
however, is most likely to stick to his organoleptic 
judgment. 

A good example of this type of discrepancy turned 
up in a recent study of methyl anthranilate. While 
investigating modifications of the usual method for 
making this ester, a sample of material was obtained 
which was, judging by the melting point and ester 


*Presented at the Fifth Annual Open Symposium of the American Society 
of Perfumers, 1959 : 
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content, just as pure as standard material and which 
was also equally good in odor. The infrared spectra 
of the two materials, however, showed some appreci- 
able points of difference. The differences show up 
particularly clearly in the differential spectrum, ob- 
tained by putting one of the samples (in this case the 
“standard” sample) in the sample cell and the other 
(the “modification” sample) in the reference cell, so 
that only the difference between the two is recorded. 
Here we have a case where the perfumer would have 
accepted the new sample while the chemist, if he in- 
sisted on an absolute match in infra-red spectrum. 
would have rejected it. 

Another case in point is undecylenic aldehyde. On 
running a liquid-vapor chromatogram on a sample of 
this aldehyde as sold by one of the leading manu- 
facturers in the field, we were surprised to find that 
this material consisted only to the extent of about 80 
per cent of undecylenic aldehyde and contained 
about 19 per cent of a different substance! The same 
aldehyde, produced by a different manufacturer, by 
the same test appeared to be 98 per cent pure. Yet 
there is disagreement among perfumers as to which 
is the better undecylenic aldehyde. 

In the experience of everybody who produces per- 
fumery materials it has happened, once or more 
often, that a material is found to be all right by vari- 
ous chemical tests while the records from the per- 
fumer’s laboratory show comments like: “weaker 
than stock” or “smells impure” or even “terrible.” 
The chemist responsible for making the material may 
be upset by the perfumer’s verdict; he may emphat- 
ically point to the analytical evidence which proves 
that his product is good. But this does not impress the 
perfumer who maintains that if it doesn’t smell right 
it is not acceptable to him. In most instances the 
chemist eventually will be able to process the ma- 
terial in such a way that at last it satisfies the per- 
fumer. But both chemist and perfumer are left with 
the feeling that there is something wrong. 

Something is wrong, in fact. The disagreement 
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1s not rooted in any personality conflict, it’s not just 
something that happens, it goes much deeper. It 
points up the fact that chemical purity (as measured 
by instrumental analyses) is not necessarily the same 
thing as olfactory quality. The chemical and physical 
tests give an answer to the question: how pure is the 
material chemically and physically? What impurities 
does it contain? The “nose” test answers the ques- 
tion: how does the odor of this material compare 
with the odor of materials we have previously used 
under the same name? If we grant that the results of 
instrumental testing and nose test answer different 
questions, it follows that, logically speaking, we can- 
not compare the two, they are irrelevant to one an- 
other. 

This is a rather drastic statement. Let me try to 
support it with some more factual evidence. 

Let us first look at another example involving 
methyl anthranilate. In our production of this ma- 
terial, a batch was obtained of which the ester con- 
tent and melting point were good and even the in- 
frared spectrum was nearly identical with that of the 
good “modification” material. The curves were much 
more closely matched than those of the “modifica- 
tion” and “standard” sample. Yet in spite of this 
evidence, the material was rejected unanimously by 
our perfumers because of an objectionable by-odor. 
Redistillation solved the problem as far as approval 
of the material by the perfumers was concerned, but 
it could not eradicate the fact that in this case nose 
and instruments had been completely out of tune. 

Then there is the case of nonyl aldehyde. In an 
investigation in which three commercial grades of 
this aldehyde were compared, it was found that while 
two of the samples were of a comparable degree of 
purity, the third (B) was manifestly less pure. This 
was indicated by chemical data and supported by 
the evidence furnished by gas chromatography. A dif- 
ferential infrared spectrum also brought out the con- 
siderable difference between samples A and B. 
Yet perfumers both within and outside of our com- 
pany considered all three samples quite acceptable 
in odor, and B was certainly not found to be poorer 
than the other two. 

There are a number of perfumery materials which 
are acceptable to the perfumer only when they are 
impure. A well-known example of this type is tri- 
chloromethyl phenyl] carbiny] acetate, a rose odorant 
which becomes odorless when thoroughly purified.’ 
Krajkeman*? quotes the cases of peach aldehyde. 
which must contain some dihydrojasmone to get a 
good odor quality and of the Schiff base of hydroxy- 
citronellal and methyl anthranilate, which should 
always contain some starting materials. A similar 
situation exists for eugenol acetate which is prac- 
tically odorless when very pure. The regular com- 
mercial grade always still contains a few per cent 
of eugenol and only this grade is an interesting per- 
fumery material. 
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I have no illusions that the examples quoted here 
offer anything startling or even anything very new. 
Cases of this type are quite well known in our indus- 
try. What is perhaps not fully realized is what the 
implications, the logical consequences of these dis- 





screpancies between the verdicts of nose and instru- 
ment, are. 

If we grant that high chemical purity and satisfac- 
tory odor are not always strictly linked together, it 
follows that we shall have to decide this question: 
What are we realy looking for: a high-grade chem- 
ical or a good odorant? 

As long as we deal with odorants of high purity 
and satisfactory odor or of low purity and poor odor 
(there are, of course, plenty of cases of this type) we 
don’t have to worry about the fundamental difficulty 
involved. When, however, it comes to cases where a 
certain material is inferior in odor to one which 
may be no better or even poorer by chemical stand- 
ards, then we are inevitably faced with the choice: 
which is the ultimate authority that shall pass the 
final judgment—the nose or the instrument? 

Sometimes the question takes a slightly different 
form because cost considerations enter into the pic- 
ture too. We may then have the problem, for instance, 
where we have two samples of a product, one of high 
purity and expensive, the other less pure and less ex- 
pensive. If both are acceptable in odor, shall we 
judge by purity and take the more expensive grade 
or judge only by odor and take the cheaper one? 

The technical people in our industry will not find 
this question hard to answer—each one of us knows 
pretty well what his answer is. The only trouble is 
—our answers don’t agree at all. 

Chemists generally feel that, while the perfumer 
has to be considered, of course, the instrumental 
methods are actually superior for quality control. 
W. A. Wiseman* very nicely summed up the dis- 
advantages of the organoleptic testing methods by 
saying: “(The senses) are notoriously unreliable as 
arbiters of quality. Firstly, they receive a combined 
impression of all the constituents at once, i.e. they do 
not discriminate between the constituents. Secondly, 
they are not precise; measurement cannot be made 
with smell and taste, and a third disadvantage is the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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fe eighth annual Aerosol Products Survey of the 
Aerosol Division of the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association resulted in an estimate that 
470,000,000 non-food aerosols were produced in 1958, 
as compared with the estimate of 390,000,000 for the 
previous year. Six major aerosol can manufacturers 
produced and sold 472,807,614 aerosol cans, while 10 
aerosol valve manufacturers reported production and 
sales of 547.803,389 valves for 1958. Questionnaires 
were sent to 211 aerosol fillers, of which 95 reported 
detailed breakdowns of aerosol products. Two new 
categories, Dental Cream and Veterinarian and Pet 
Products, were set up. 

For 1958, the output of Hair Sprays was estimated 
at well in excess of 100,000,000 units although the re- 
ported figure was 92,593,592, compared with 94,431.- 
957, a decline of 1.9 per cent. Insect Sprays, Room 
Deodorants, Coatings, and Shaving Lather were all 
thought to be produced in excess of 60,000,000 units 
each in 1958, although reported figures were sub- 
stantially lower: Insect Sprays 42,299,850; Room 
Deodorants 49,780,185; Coatings 30,123,351; Shaving 
Lather 45,313,616. 

In the new category of Dental Creams, 12,905,832 
units were reported. This is thought to be substantial- 
ly less than the number actually produced. 


TOTAL UNITS 
1958 
341,383,500 
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52.4% 
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AEROSOL STATISTICS 


For the tabulated statistics, total aerosol units 
increased from 339,491,000 in 1957 to 341,384,000 
in 1958, that is. by 0.6 per cent. These totals included 
increases of 1.9 per cent in Personal Products, 7.9 per 
cent in Household Products, 1.7 per cent in Insect 
Sprays, but a decline of 17.5 per cent in aerosol 
Coatings. The predominance of Personal Products be- 
came even more marked for 1958, these accounting 
for 52.4 per cent of the total, as against 51.7 per cent 
in 1957, and 48.0 per cent in 1956. Household Prod- 
ucts accounted for 22.2 per cent of non-food pres- 
sure packs in 1958, 20.7 per cent in 1957, and 23.0 
per cent in 1956. Insect Sprays were 12.4 per cent 
of the total in 1958, 12.3 per cent in 1957, and 17.8 
per cent in 1956, while percentages for Coatings were 
8.8 per cent, 10.8 per cent, and 7.7 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Among Personal Products, Hair Sprays and Dress- 
ings declined by 1.9 per cent in 1958, compared with 
1957, and accounted for 51.8 per cent of Personal 
Products in 1958, 53.8 per cent in 1957, and 56.7 per 
cent in 1956. Shaving Lather declined by 10.9 per 
cent in 1958, representing 25.3 per cent of Personal 
Products in that year, 29.0 per cent in 1957, and 30.0 
per cent in 1956. Colognes and Perfumes, which were 
24.2 per cent less than in 1957, accounted for 7.6 
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NON-FOOD PRESSURE PACKS 


Thousands of Units 


1958 % Change 1957 % Change 1956 


178,841 


Personal Products 
Household Products 75,658 


+ 1.9 175,583 -+25.0 
+ 7.9 70,137. + 3.8 67,650 


140,382 





Insect Sprays 42,300 + 1.7 41,608 20.4 52,246 
Coatings 30,123 —17.5 36,528 +-62.0 22,557 
Miscellaneous 14,442 —— 15,636 10,354 
Total 341,384 + 0.6 339,491 +15.9 293,190 
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per cent of Personal Products in 1958, 10.2 per cent 
in 1957, and 6.3 per cent in 1956. Medicinals and 
Pharmaceuticals, despite a substantial increase of 
22.9 per cent for 1958, still represent only a small 
proportion of Personal Products—4.0 per cent in 
1958, 3.3 per cent in 1957, and 1.6 per cent in 1956. 

The Committee believes that further breakdowns 
into new Divisional classifications is possible in the 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS 
1958 
178,841,000 UNITS 


HAIR SPRAYS 
AND DRESSINGS 
8% 





SHAVING LATHER 
25.3% 





future, as the volume in the various categories in- 
creases. Serious consideration was given to the in- 
clusion of food products in this year’s survey, but this 
category is being postponed until next year. Several 
important fillers still do not report their figures for 
inclusion in the survey, but increasing industry co- 
operation in this respect is steadily improving the 
accuracy of the values 
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94,432 + 18.6 79,641 
50,868 + 21.0 42,068 
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Dental Cream 12,906 
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Pharmaceuticals 7,130 +22.9 5,799 +156.0 2275 
Sun Tan Preparations 683 618 

Others 6,652 5,984 7.729 

Total 178,841 + 1.9 175,583 -+ 25.0 140382 
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The famous Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 





Harvesting citrus fruit on the Mazoe Estate, near Salisbury. 


IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
AND SOUTH AFRICA 


BY ERNEST GUENTHER, PH.D. rrrivzscne srotuers, inc. 


Tsien Rhodesia is a great country with tre- 
mendous possibilities in agriculture, once certain 
great irrigation projects—particularly the Kyle Dam 
—have been carried through. This will be perhaps 
the biggest irrigation dam in the world, with an 
artificial lake four times the size of Lake Mead in 
the United States. Large areas of now barren land 
will be readied for cultivation. On this new land, the 
possibilities of raising diversified crops, sugar and 
citrus among them, are being investigated. As of now, 
90 per cent of the agricultural exports of Southern 
Rhodesia consist of a single crop, tobacco—a fact not 
conducive to a healthy economy. 

Southern Rhodesia already has a well-established 
citrus industry in the Mazoe Valley, not far from 
beautiful Salisbury—a typical boom town with new 
skyscrapers, rapidly expanding into the surrounding 
plains. The Mazoe River flows from Mazo northeast 
about 200 miles towards the Zambezi River; it joins 





Houses along the Garden Road in South Africa. Note European style. 
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the latter near Tete in Portuguese East Africa. The 
valley widens to 50 miles; the main agricultural 
crop is corn. The soil is fertile, clayey and well suited 
for citrus. Conditions resemble those of California. 
Altitude averages 4,000 feet, the rainfall 35 inches 
per year; the temperature ranges from 40° to a rare 
high of 90° F. On occasion there may be a slight frost 
which, however, does not seem to do much damage 
to the citrus trees. There is plenty of water available 
for irrigation, but these possibilities have not been 
fully developed, except on the Mazoe Estate which 
has its own irrigation dam and lake. 

This Estate, a subsidiary of the powerful South 
Africa Company which for many years governed 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia under a Royal 
Charter, is devoted chiefly to the cultivation of citrus. 
In fact, about one-half of the 250,000 citrus trees 
grown in the Rhodesias are located on the Mazoe 
Estate. The entire Estate comprises roughly 50,000 





The Garden Road, which extends from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth. 
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Isolating citrus oil from fruit in a Sicilian Pellatrice. 


acres. Of these, 1,500 are already under citrus, and 
this acreage is being expanded rapidly. If required, 
another 1,000 acres could easily be planted with 
citrus. The Estate also has 2,000 acres under corn; 
another 2,000 acres are reserved for rotation with 
legumes. 

The Mazoe Estate at the present time has about 
45 white employees and 1,000 native agricultural 
laborers, mechanics, truck drivers, and so on. What 
impresses the visitor most are the lovely houses and 
gardens of the employees, the social facilities and the 
leisurely charm and neatness prevailing everywhere 
—a spot of rural England transplanted to Africa. 
There is a modern factory for the extraction and 
canning of citrus juices (straight and concentrated), 
and for the recovery of citrus oils by means of several 
Avena Pellatrici (Italian apparatus for citrus oil 
expression) and high-speed centrifuges. Quality con- 
trol of the juice and citrus oil is carried out in well- 
equipped laboratories. All in all, the Mazoe Estate is 
a well planned and efficiently managed agricultural 
enterprise, still in its development stage. 

All citrus trees are budded on rough lemon stock; 
they are not afflicted with the dreaded tristeza. The 
varieties of orange cultivated on the Estate are the 
Valencia and the Jaffa; of lemon, the Eureka and 
the Lisbon. One acre of citrus holds about 90 trees, 
but the management of the Estate believes that 115 
to 120 trees per acre would be the ideal number. (In 
Sicily the trees are planted much more closely, in 
the U.S.A., farther apart.) In the case of orange. 
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Tip of South Africa where the Indian and Atlantic Oceans meet. 
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Separation of the essential oil from liquid in high-speed centrifuge. 


the fruit harvest takes place from July to October— 
the cool season in Southern Rhodesia. Lemons are 
gathered almost all year around; there are four peaks. 
with no definite season. On an average one acre of 
oranges produces 13 tons of fruit per year, one acre 
of lemons 10 tons of fruit. This means about 130 
pounds of orange oil and 50 pounds of lemon oil per 
acre, 

Calculated on the basis of oil per weight of fruit 
the yields are: 


Oil obtained by: 


Weight of fruit Exp-ession Distillation 
2,000 Ibs. oranges 9 to 11 Ibs. oil 15 to 17 Ibs. oil 
2,000 Ibs. lemons 4 to 5 Ibs. oil ca. 11 Ibs. oil 


These figures show that the yield of oil of orange 
obtained in the Avena Pellatrice is relatively higher 
than that of lemon oil. In other words, the Avena 
Pellatrice is better adapted to the treatment of or- 
anges than of lemons. 

Yearly production of citrus oil on the Mazoe Estate 
now amounts to approximately: 80,000 Ibs. of orange 
oil; 2,500 lbs. ot lemon oil; and 150 lbs. of grapefruit 
oil. As can be seen, orange oil is by far the most im- 
portant of the citrus oils produced on the Estate. The 
oils—their quality is very good—are exported chiefly 
to London. The same holds true of the juices (straight 
and concentrated ). 

As regards lemon, there are now roughly 6,000 
trees on the Estate, many of them not in the best 


(Continued on page 120) 























A field distillery for eucalyptus in the Transvaal, South Africa. 
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ABSOLUTE VISCOSITY IN CENTIPOISE AT 80°F 
(BROOKFIELD VISCOMETER) 
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SELECTING 


WATER-SOLUBLE GUMS 


=} 4 CHARLES M. FERRI MCR JINSSTAR-PAISLEY, INC. 


ae water-soluble gums play an important 
role in many products as binders, thickeners. emul- 
sifiers, stabilizers or film formers. Countless products 
that utilize water as a base can be enhanced through 
the use of a vegetable gum or derivative. Gums can 
act as edible thickeners, as well as binders and sta- 
bilizers. They perform as water absorbers and anti- 
crystallizing agents. Moreover, their thickening and 
binding powers allow them to serve as medicinal car- 
riers in such pharmaceuticals as oil emulsions, lubri- 
cating jellies, tablet coatings, tooth pastes, and den- 
ture powders. Their continued use and newer appli- 
cations are limited only by technical and consumer 
ingenuity. Yet, because a gum is only one of a num- 
ber of materials that form the finished product, the 
manufacturer usually has only a limited knowledge 
of gum properties and their variations, and of how 
they affect his product. This is due basically to the 
extremely large list of processed gums available— 
some developed only recently—which has made it 
impracticable for the manufacturer to do adequate 
development work with this myriad of materials. 
Regardless of the complexity in choosing, the gum 
user must select the best type, grade, and form of 
gum from the standpoints of economy, manufactur- 
ing performance, and quality of end product. For- 


TYPICAL VISCOSITY CHART 





$ 10 us 20 
PERCENT CONCENTRATION 


Chart shows typical viscosities of varying gums, according to the per- 
centage of concentration. Viscosity is a very important factor in the 
function of all gums, except gum arabic, affecting flow characteristics. 
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Fig. 1. The importance of mesh size: granular gum (left) forms an al- 
most clear solution, whereas gum arabic powder (right) yields a far dark- 
er, opaque solution. Very fine mesh also destroys some gum viscosity. 


tunately, some suppliers furnish gums of a uniform 
quality at a relatively stable price and can make 
valuable recommendations to the manufacturer. 
However, the final choice rests with the user, and he 
owes it to himself to consider several important fac- 
tors when selecting a water-soluble gum for his prod- 
uct. By first determining his precise needs and then 
consulting with his supplier, the gum user can be 
confident of his choice. 


The Function of a Supplier 

An important part of the supplier’s responsibility 
lies in eliminating gum variation, through proper 
sorting and classification. For example, seasonal vari- 
ations will affect the properties of most water-soluble 
gums; gum arabic gathered during the late season, 
November through February, will have properties 
different from the same gum gathered from March 
through June. In this case, the most important prop- 
erty change is bodying effect, or viscosity. However, 
this variation does not necessarily mean that one of 
these types is superior. Either may be desirable for 
a specific use. The reliable supplier should have suffi- 
cient stocks of each type to meet the demands of the 
user at all times of the year. Seasonal variations also 
may affect other gums, such as tragacanth, karaya, 
locust bean, and guar. 

In addition to viscosity, other gum properties 
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attected by seasonal variations include color, insolu- 
bles, and moisture content. Specific constituents such 
as metallic compounds and enzymes must often be 
taken into consideration by users who require uni- 
formity in certain chemical properties for some spe- 
cial reasons. By careful purchasing, preliminary in- 
spection in the growing area, and scientific milling 
and blending, the reliable supplier completely elim- 
inates seasonal variations in natural gums. 

Price stability constitutes another factor for which 





Fig. 2. Raw gums: (1) gum arabic-selected sorts; (2) gum karaya-No. 1 
WSGA,; (3) gum karaya-No. 3 WSGA; (4) gum tragacanth-No. 1 ribbon; 
and (5) gum tragacanth-No. 27 flake. Unprocessed gums are rarely used. 
the gum supplier is responsible. By combining well- 
organized purchasing methods and adequate storage 
facilities, he can purchase large quantities of a par- 
ticular gum at the most opportune time. As a result, 
the gum user can depend on the supplier to furnish 
uniform gums, within specifications, for a stable 
price at any time of the year. 


Gum Color 

A number of other possible variations are also the 
responsibility of the supplier. The gum user must 
give detailed consideration to these possibilities to get 
the best gum for his needs. One of these factors is 
color, an attribute that varies in importance with 
each gum. For example, the color of grains or pow- 
ders of equal mesh size are an indication of the purity 
of gum arabic and karaya. The lighter the color, the 
cleaner the gum. Regarding tragacanth, guar, and 
locust bean gums, the darker powder usually has a 
lower viscosity. Color variations in gum arabic and 
karaya are caused by differences in the time of gum 
gathering. Those gums gathered close to, or during, 
the rainy season contain a higher percentage of insol- 
ubles. In guar, locust bean, and tragacanth, color 
variations are a result of the type of seed collected or 
exudation gathered. 

For those end products in which color is impor- 
tant, proper selection of either a powdered or gran- 
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ular material is necessary to insure the required 
color. With gum arabic, for example, a light, clear, 
amber color is better obtained with a granular than 
with a powdered gum. When gum tragacanth is used 
in translucent end products such as lubricating and 
surgical jellies, the choice should be a whole or gran- 
ular type of ribbon, rather than a powder. 


Importance of Mesh Size 

Mesh is another important factor with which the 
gum user should be concerned. It plays an important 
role in color, solubility, clarity of solution, and filtra- 
tion characteristics of the finished product (Fig. 1). 
The manufacturer should generally avoid the very 
fine mesh sizes, which usually yield darker solutions. 
and by which some of the viscosity characteristics of 
the gum itself are destroyed. The reliable gum sup- 
plier processes gums so that there is a minimum loss 
of viscosity. 

When the user filters the solution, particularly 
when gum arabic is used, it is advantageous to use 
coarse meshes. These fast filtering types save time 
and cut labor costs. In some cases, it may be advan- 
tageous to use a top grade of powdered gum arabic. 
which contains as low as 0.04 per cent of insolubles 
and may be pure enough to eliminate the need for 
filtration. 

Some suppliers are equipped to furnish gums with 
in a Closely controlled range of mesh sizes. As a 
result, the user gets the advantages of better weita- 
bility, minimum dusting during processing, and max- 
imum uniformity of blends when the gum is sold 
in a dry mix. 


Choosing Whole or Processed Gums 
The gum user also has a choice between a whole 
gum in lumps, flakes, or ribbons, (Fig. 2) and a 


(Continued on page 122) 





Fig. 3. Solution to the prob'em of gum dust illustrated by two drums of 
gum arabic powder: fine powder (left) shows high degree of dusting, 
while coarser powder (right) produces very little, under same conditions. 
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Prognosis: 
GOOD HEALTH 


BY A. C. DALTON, PH.D. saxrter caeorarories, Nc. 


A period of prosperity and accelerated growth is 
seen for the pharmaceutical industry. The greatest 
impetuses to the future growth and development of 
the industry will come in the increased income of 
the nation and through products derived from med- 
ical research expenditures. The health of this indus- 
try assumes substantial significance to the national 
economy since upon the continued financial success 
and research achievements of its firms depends the 
health and welfare of the growing population of the 
United States. 

The purpose of this article is to present sufficient 
factual data to evaluate the trends prevalent in the 
industry’s past growth and the elements active in the 
present which will influence its future course. 

The dearth of industry data from 1939 to 1950 
(only 1947 is available) provides a serious handicap 
in tracing the industry’s growth over a full business 
cycle. The nature of the products of the industry is 
so volatile that the product base has undergone sig- 
nificant revision during the past thirty years. The 
trend has been to increase the industry base appre- 
ciably each year through the addition of new prod- 
ucts. In view of this, the trend for the relatively short 
period from 1950 to 1956 probably has more rele- 
vance than the trend for the entire business cycle. 
For this period the industry has been increasing its 
value of shipments at the rate of 7.2 per cent an- 
nually. TaBLe 1 depicts the changes in industry sta- 
tistics at selected intervals since 1929. The effect of 
the depression is clearly illustrated, as well as the 
significant growth trends developed since 1937. 


By the use of dependable statistical analysis, the 
author predicts pharmaceutical sales of $2.479 mil- 
lion for 1959, $3.060 million for 1963 and $3,846 mil- 
lion for 1968. 


The most important economic variable in the phar- 
maceutical industry is medical research and develop- 
ment. Through research strides in the 10 years end- 
ing in 1957, the industry has increased its product 
base at the average rate of 369 new products per 
year.' Research holds the key to further expansion 
and growth. As each new medical problem is solved, 
or a new disease conquered through research, the 
base of pharmaceutical sales is broadened in much 
the same way that the discovery of a new use for the 
metal broadens the base for aluminum sales. 

Most pharmaceutical manufacturers are conduct- 
ing some form of research and development, although 
the scope of the operation varies substantially, de- 
pending upon the size and financial ability of the 
individual firm. 

The typical product is discovered and developed 
in the organic chemistry or biochemistry section 
through library or independent research, or both. 
The facilities of the pharmacology, bacteriology, and 
virology sections are used to screen and evaluate the 
pharmacological activity of the drug in animals. 
They also assist in determining optimum dosage. 
as well as checking for any undesirable side effects 
and the maximum tolerance or acute toxicity level 
from both short and long term administration. 

In the initial clinical trials, physicians who are 
experts in their fields administer the new drug cau- 
tiously to carefully selected patients. After successful 
administration in a few patients, the series of patients 
used to test and evaluate the drug is constantly en- 
larged until results are conclusive. Clinical studies 


TABLE 1 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY IN SELECTED YEARS, 1929-1956* 

















1929 1937 
Establishments 1,392 1,034 
Number of employees 35,460 34,740 
Value added by manufacture (millions) $268.4 $250.3 
Cost of materials (millions) $118.2 $103.6 
Value of shipments (unadjusted) (millions) $386.6 $353.9 


Percent Percent Percent 
change 1947 change 1956 change 

1929-1937 1937-1947 1947-1956 
26 1,163 + 12 1,163 — 
2 | 65,413 + 88 77,414 + 18 
$608.6 +-143 $1,502 +147 
12 | $332.7 +221 $573.7 = Fe 
$941.3 +165 | $2075.8 +121 














*Sources: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Census of Manufactures: 
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1929, 1937 and 1947; and Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1956, Table 1, p. 22. 
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CHART 1 


MEDICAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES, INCLUDING GOVERNMENT, 
INDUSTRY, PHILANTHROPY AND ENDOWMENT SOURCES, 
1952 THROUGH 1957 
(In Millions of Dollars) 





300 
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1952 1953 1954 


range from the very simple to complex blind studies 
using inactive substitutes and requiring statistical 
analysis.” 

Cuart 1 shows the best available estimate of total 
medical research expenditures, including federal, in- 
dustrial, philanthropic, and endowment sources, in 
recent years.* In 1957, the federal government con- 
tributed 56 per cent of the total, compared to 52 per 
cent in 1952, according to this source. 

The contribution of research to the growth of the 
industry is evident in the change in individual prod- 
uct categories as a proportion of total industry sales 
during the past 30 years. To illustrate the signifi- 
cance of drug categories not known as recently as 
1929, TaBLE 2 is prepared for selected census years 
with the ethical segment subdivided by category. 

In 1954, antibiotics and antihistamines, developed 
since 1939, accounted for 18 per cent of total sales. 
By adding vitamins and endocrines, which contrib- 
uted 3 per cent in 1929, and sulfas, developed in 1937, 
to antibiotics and antihistamines, the combined 
sroup’s contribution increased from 3 per cent to 
39.5 per cent of total sales. 

Tranquilizers, a product group introduced since 
1954, contributed an estimated 9 per cent of total 
sales in 1957. 

The volume of new product introduction can be 
somewhat misleading, as many new products are 
improved treatments for old diseases and, therefore, 
supplant the existing therapy. The average life span 
of a new prescription drug item has been estimated 
at about five years. It has been steadily decreasing. 
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1955 1956 1957 


(An industry spokesman once claimed that the phar- 
maceutical industry “lives in the very shadow of its 
own obsolescence.” ) 

After the research division has completed its work 
and secured an effective New Drug Application from 
the Food and Drug Administration, the responsibility 
for the quality, availability, and cost of the product 
becomes the property of the manufacturing division. 
With equipment and production constantly improv- 


ing, the industry’s manufacturing costs per unit are 


continuing to show a decrease. Moreover, raw ma- 
terial costs, which have remained relatively constant, 
do not appear potentially detrimental to the indus- 
try’s growth.* 

A recent analysis of the basic drugs listed in the 
National Formulary, the 1916 and 1955 editions, 
shows the change in emphasis on the basic materials 
used in the pharmaceutical preparations industry. In 
1916, almost 80 per cent of the basic drugs were of 
botanical origin, 10 per cent of organic chemical 
origin and 10 per cent of inorganic chemical origin. 
However, in 1955, the use of botanicals had dropped 
to 30 per cent of the total, organic chemicals had 
risen to 50 per cent of the total, and inorganic chem- 
icals had risen to 20 per cent of the total. The botan- 
ical sources have been replaced by organic chemical 
sources which offer appreciable improvement in 
availability, concentration, controlability in manu- 
facture, effectiveness, and economy. 


The industry’s wage costs have been increasing at 


the rate of 5.9 per cent annually since 1952, while 
the value of shipments has increased at the annual 
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TABLE 2 
SALES OF PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS BY MAJOR PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES IN 1929, 1939 AND 1954* 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1929 1939 
Sales % Sales 

Antibiotics 
Vitamins and hematinics $ 4 $23 
Endocrines (hormones) 7 17 
Sulfas 1] 24 
Antihistamines 29 
Barbiturates, hypnotics 

and sedatives 8 9 51 3 
7 2 9 26 1.5 
Veterinary preparations 10 3 24 7 49 3 
Other preparations 146 37 93 ooo "25 


Biologicals 


Tota! ethical $182 47 $186 $1,138 72 
Proprietary 205 53 177 49 402 28 


$387 100 $363 100 $1,584 100 


Total industry 
‘Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Census of 
Distribution, 1929, Products of Manufacturing Industries, Table 6, pp. 64-65; 
Census of Manufactures, 1939, Vol. IL, Reports by Industries, Table 4, pp. 
772-773; and Census of Manufactures, 1954, Vol. II, Industry Statistics, Part 
1, Table 6A, pp. 28C10-12 
rate of 9.4 per cent, showing that this factor has been 
adequately controlled. 

Mergers and acquisitions have helped provide a 
means to accumulate the financial resources for rapid 
expansion and diversification, which have in turn 
made possible more efficient marketing and distribu- 
tion operations. 

Foreign markets have also gained importance, their 
proportion of sales having almost doubled between 
1939 and 1954. This trend continues. 

Cuart 2 shows the proportion of the sales dollar 
made through the various outlets in the census years 
1939 and 1954. In this period, it appears that the 
wholesale druggist has grown in importance to the 
industry. However, this trend is now being reversed 
as the larger firms in the industry are tending to 
switch to direct distribution. This tendency is a result 
of a combination of two elements: the increased size 
of both assets and dollar and unit sales, and the need 
directly and more effectively to capitalize on the 
sales promotional efforts of the individual manufac- 
turer. Even so, the wholesaler will long continue to 
be a major factor in the industry, as the effect on 
the flow of goods of the trend toward direct distribu- 
tion will be slow in development. 


The Industry’s Future 

A study of the industry’s major divisions shows 
that all segments are healthy and can be expected to 
contribute their share of the load in its future growth 
and development. New products are reported in every 
stage of development; consequently, an almost con- 
tinual flow of new drugs seems assured for at least 
the next two years. There is no indication that the 
emphasis on medical research by industry, govern- 
ment, or philanthropic groups will be diminished in 
any way in the foreseeable future. 
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Although this study makes no effort to assay the 
financial ability of the industry, 14 of the principal 
firms whose aggregate sales for 1957 were $1,715,- 
872,000, of which $1,358,572,000 were pharmaceu- 
ticals,® reported after taxes income of $219,571,000, 
or 12.8 per cent of sales. This rate of earnings has 
persisted for most of the years since World War II. 
Financially, the industry is in excellent health. 

Like research divisions, the manufacturing divi- 
sion is modernized in its equipment requirements. 
The trend in material and labor costs is moving up- 
ward, but at a slower rate than is industry revenue. 
With the increased emphasis on mergers and vertical 
integration, plant facilities and material costs appear 
to be targets for even closer control and present a 
favorable picture from the viewpoint of industry 
profits. 

Sales promotional expenditures appear to have 
been increasing in recent years, particularly in the 
areas of personal selling and advertising. 

The effect of government restraints can be turned 
into an advantage through proper public and _ pro- 


CHART 2 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS UTILIZED IN 1938 
VERSUS 1954* 


(In Percentage of Total Sales Dollars) 


1939 1954 


= 


CONSUMERS 
Os? 


| consumers 
10.9% 





RETAILERS 
RETAILERS 27.1% 
HOSPITALS 
DOCTORS 
VT: 
45.8% 




















*Sources: “‘Distribution of Manufacturers Sales, 1939,’' Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1939, U. S. Department of Commerce, p. 92; and Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1954, p. 28C-1€ 


fessional relations. The presence of the Food and 
Drug Administration as a policing agency over the 
past 20 years attests to the quality of the industry’s 
product. The examination of pricing practices by 
other government agencies will show testimony that 
industry pricing policies have been designed to pro- 
duce maximum profits over the long run, rather than 
exact monopoly profits from products or processes 
with patent protection or limited substitutability. 

In forecasting sales for the years 1959, 1963 and 

(Continued on page 124) 
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and Selling 





Murine in a new, yellow 

plastic container designed by Raymond Lowey for the Murine Company. 

The pocket or purse-size container, with a built-in eye dropper that releases 

a single drop with each squeeze of the bottle, is break-proof, spill-proof and 
leak-proof. Air-tight sealing cap with protruding bumper plugs the 

bottle mouth like a stopper, and the polyethylene material is “non-breathing.” 





The protection of family health 

is the single goal of America’s 

giant pharmaceutical industry. 

Its thousands of modern formulae 
demand the finest in protective 
packaging. Sheffield collapsible metal 


tubes are the choice of leading 


manufacturers; their quality, safety, 


utility are without equal. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE CORPORATION 
Home Offices: 

New London, Connecticut 

Sales Offices: New York 


Chicago, Los Angeles 
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In cosmetics, industrial and household product packaging, also! 


FFIELD {j TUBES 





For beauty and the best... 
Count on Crown 


To succeed in today’s competitive markets, your products must be attrac- 
tively packaged. Assure yourself of the beautiful best in closures and liners by 
making use of the vast experience which Crown places at your service. 


Crown can supply caps to fit any need: Meritseal, the eye-catching cosmetic- 
type closure; CT caps in a complete range of sizes; lug caps with live rubber 
seals. And Crown is well-equipped to develop new types if you require them. 


for cans + crowns + closures - machinery 


SUL, 
— CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY INC., 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, Penna. 
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THE ANATOMY 
OF A 


TV FILM COMMERCIAL 


BY HOWARD HENKIN PRESIDENT, HFH PODUCTIONS, INC. 


The most effective selling method has always been 
the personal approach, which uses fully both sight 
and sound. With the advent and development of tele- 
vision came not only the use of the “‘pitchman” tech- 
nique but, in addition, unlimited opportunities to em- 
ploy all the other techniques developed by the en- 
tertainment industry. 

During TV’s growing pains when experimentation 
was in full swing, commercials often reflected its 


Animated sequence from the Sterling Drug television commercial for 
Dr. Caldwell, a combination of animation, live action, rotoscope. 


adolescence by making the sales message subservient 
to the then new experimental presentation—and 
somehow the sales message got lost in the novelty 
of the presentation. 

Today, the creative use of television commercials 
is less a matter of innovation than of selecting that 
technique which can best present and enhance a par- 
ticular sales message. Certain vital points should be 
kept in mind when making this selection. 

In the first place, before a specific demonstration 
technique is selected, you must crystallize the sales 
points to be projected. These preliminary steps should 
be explored. 

(1) You must determine your market. Who are 
your sales prospects? Is it the entire family? Or 
father, or mother, or the children? Is it primarily an 
item for women, or do men also contribute to the de- 
cision to buy your product? Know your customer. 

(2) Now that you’ve decided whom to reach, 
select your principal sales point. What is the one 
point, above all, to be hammered home? 

(3) Classify your subsidiary sales points in order 
of importance. 

(4) Having defined your market and properly 
classified your sales points, you are ready to choose 
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A story board conference selecting characters for television sequence. 
Howard Henkin, president of HFH Productions, Inc., is at the far left. 


a TV technique from those available—animation, 
live action, puppetry, squeeze motion, among others. 


Animation 

As an example of this choice, take a manufacturer 
of children’s laxatives. He knows that his prime sales 
prospects are families with small children. The prod- 


A sequence from Sterling's Castoria commercial, for which the primary 
point, that a child needs a child's laxative, is difficult to visualize. 


uct has many sales points—it is pleasant tasting, 
easily dispensed, not harsh, and physicians recom- 
mend it, to name a few—but all these are secondary 
to the fact that a child requires a child’s laxative. 

This being decided, the next step is visualization. 
How can one best show a child’s need for a laxative 
—with live action, a live child? Is there anything 
pleasant about the suffering of a child? Or is it pos- 
sible to get a child actor who could present the symp- 
toms of constipation acceptably? Obviously, live ac- 
tion would present certain insurmountable problems. 
The answer—cartoon animation, for it is well-known 
that a viewer can identify with a cartoon, and yet not 
be offended. Such considerations doubtless brought 
Sterling Drug and their agency, Brown & Butcher, 
to choose animation for Fletcher’s Castoria. 
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UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation e 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


UCON and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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Animation, then, will be employed for those prod- 
ucts appealing basically to the emotions. Given a 
sales point that is limited, hypothetical, whimsical 
or anything less than tangible, animation works bet- 
ter than any other technique. 

Beer is another excellent example. Despite the 
claims of superior malts, hops, yeasts or brewing 
techniques, beer is sold basically by an appeal to 
taste. But how does one sell “taste?” Well, Bert and 
Harry Piel sell taste most effectively by means of a 
whimsical approach that camouflages a tremendous- 
ly hard sell. 

Other taste products, such as cigarettes, bread, 
crackers, and cereals, all intelligently use the anima- 
tion technique because it allows for full product 
identification at the same time that the viewer’s 
fantasies and motivations are brought into play, as 
other techniques do not. 

Animation can also demonstrate special actions 
or reactions of a product that cannot be captured 
through live action. Bufferin, for instance, uses many 
feet of technical animation. The story of how Bufferin 
quickly dissolves upon entering the stomach is simply 
and concisely told, subordinating entertainment to 
demonstration in easily understood terms. 

Medical claims, cross sections of working ma- 
chinery, air conditioning flow charts—such product 
demonstrations often employ technical animation to 
put across their points. 


Live Action 

Live action should be used when simple product 
demonstration is imperative to the sales message. 
It has its greatest value when the product associa- 
tion of the possible customer is specific rather than 
in fantasy. How many “before and after” commer- 
cials have you seen? Hundreds, because live action 
supplies the necessary link of human believability— 
the dirty sink followed by the clean sink; dull girl, 
dull hair, followed by pretty girl, pretty hair; cough- 
ing child, followed by smiling child, always with a 
teaspoonful of something wonderful in between. 
Unfortunately, too many advertisers have settled for 
the standard association shots, which by now have 
produced thousands and thousands of feet of com- 
mercial television cliches. Probably that is why ad- 
vertisers are increasingly turning to new and more 
involved techniques, despite the additional expense. 


Combined Animation and Live Action 

One of the more pronounced recent trends appears 
to be the marriage of two diverse techniques, anima- 
tion and live action. 


The perennial problem of any advertiser is to cap- 
ture his audience imaginatively while effectively 
pursuing his sales message. Although animation 
solves some problems, live action is the proper anti- 
dote for others. Until recently, the majority of tele- 
vision commercials was one or the other; when com- 
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Speedy Alka-Seltzer, an example of puppetry, which provides a change 
of pace from animation. Speedy's unusual voice contributes much. 


binations were used, they were largely an attention- 
getting device. The new merging of both techniques 
provides a potent sales force: animation with its uni- 
versal appeal and whimsey-fantasy, and live action 
with its reality and true demonstration ability. 

The Dr. Caldwell commercial is one of many using 
animation to capture the audience, in combination 
with live action for the necessary product close-up. 
(Even Harry and Bert eventually come out of the 
looking glass to show real product shots. ) 


Rotoscope 

More spectacular, more attention-getting, and defi- 
nitely more expensive, rotoscope places the animated 
character in the same scene as the live. Here is a 
combination of fantasy and live action that has 
proved successful in certain areas. The technique 
costs approximately 25 to 50 per cent more than 
straight animation; whether the added expense is 
worth it is sometimes difficult to determine. If proper- 
ly used, it can make action points more effective, but 
the majority of users do so only in a desperate search 
for something different. A ‘“whistle-clean” example 
of rotoscope is the former Halo commercial, in which 
animated characters float admiringly about the head 
of a live, attractive young lady with dazzling hair. 

Recourse to this technique should be carefully 
evaluated. It should never be used as an afterthought, 
but only when the commercial message and copy 
allow for a special interplay between the two tech- 
niques. 


Squeeze Motion 

Another technique finding wide favor of late is 
squeeze motion, a series of still photos in staccato 
sequence that creates an illusion of “live action ani- 
mation.” This new approach was introduced original- 
ly by Jim Manilla of McCann-Erickson, and has 


(Continued on page 124) 
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.. unit-packaging sells them faster! 


No matter what product you sell—solids, liquids or powders . . . lvers-Lee Unit-Packaging sells 

it faster, saves time and money for you and your customers. Each convenient Unit-Package 
nena mentee contains just enough for one dosage, application or meal—and these individually-sealed, sanitary 
and methods fully covered by flexible film Unit-Packages continue to lock in every bit of potency, freshness or flavor until 
U.S. and foreign patents. the moment they’re used. 
You can virtually guarantee that your products will be easier to handle, absolutely sanitary, and 
factory-fresh, no matter where they go. 
For any product, in. any industry, nothing beats the convenience and economy of Ivers-Lee 
Unit-Packaging. Call your Ilvers-Lee account man today! 


Ivers Lee Co. 


216 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Far from being a catastrophe, the decline in the 
number of drugstores in the United States during 
the past three decades is ‘ta good omen for the pro- 
fession of pharmacy.” According to George F. Arch- 
ambault, U. S. Public Health Service, this decline 
will tend to return pharmacy to its prime function, 
the selling of medications and sick room supplies and 
the filling of prescriptions. 

It would be very interesting to see a detailed 
study as to why the number of drugstores has been 
declining during this booming decade which has 
brought such an enormous expansion of other forms 
of retailing. We think it would be very interesting to 
know and explore the possible events contributing 
to it. For instance, could the fact that today a pro- 
fessional pharmacist is at a disadvantage in selling 
and merchandising be one of the factors? Or, could 
the image of a successful drugstore limit the expan- 
sion of that particular store into the type of retailing 
that is paying off today? 

At any rate, we see no signs now that their decline 
is pushing them into greater concentration of retail- 
ing on pharmacy and associated fields. In fact, the 
trend seems in just the opposite direction. 


Here are some straight words from a department 
store executive, the president of Bamberger & Co., 
New Jersey, to supermarket executives at the super- 
market convention. 

He warned the supermarket people not to get too 
excited about non-foods and “to look twice before 
you plunge into such things as wearing apparel, soft 
goods and housewares on a larger scale.’ He said 
further, “the profit squeeze which is plaguing you 
and which you hope to relieve by expanding into 
non-foods is a pressure all of us in retailing feel.” 

This Bamberger official then went on to say, “I am 
aware that your gross profit ratio of some 18 per cent 
is about half that of the typical department store. I 
know, too, that a department store’s operating ex- 
pense ratio is twice as high as yours and its net profit 
after taxes is somewhat better. But our return on in- 
vestment is not quite as good as yours. 

“My point is that all of us in the business of dis- 
tribution have problems. Don’t be misled by the 
mirage of greener pastures.” 

The speaker cautioned the supermarket delegates, 
“The sharply defined profiile of the supermarket 
over the years has been, perhaps, the most powerful 
element in its magnificent success. 

“It is an image etched deep in the soul of the 
American family. Don’t tire of it, and don’t be a 
faint blend of this and that. Split personality is as 
deadly in storekeeping as it is in the human psyche.” 
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It seems to us that the most significant thing hap- 
pening this year in our so-called retail revolution 
is that retailers everywhere are again recalling that 
the basic ingredient of their success has been a clear 
store personality or, in other words, a vivid customer 
image of their store. 

A number of signs do seem to point to a leveling 
off of supermarket development in this industry. 


Just to prove that no limits can be set to American 
research, we announce a recent triumph in anti- 
biotic development. 

According to one of the very technical journals, an 
antibiotic has just been developed that can be taken 
orally as a treatment for athlete’s foot. 


Here’s a way to sell 9,960 bars of Dial soap during a 
period which normally sells only 800 bars. 

A Fort Wayne supermarket set up a tub in the 
middle of a store where a beautiful blond splashed 
through most of the day. According to the story, the 
tub was surrounded by a mountain of Dial soap bars, 
probably a precaution for keeping some of the cus- 
tomers from joining the blond. 


There has been some confusion over a recent Su- 
preme Court decision permitting a retailer to sue a 
manufacturer if the maker refuses to sell merchan- 
dise to the retailer. 

The truth is that the decision simply restates the 
principle that a manufacturer may not join with 
others to prevent a discounter from obtaining sup- 
plies of his merchandise. 

This decision does not disturb the fundamental 
right of a manufacturer to choose the customers with 
whom he does business providing, and this is the 
essence, that he acts independently. 


Good merchandisers in both the retail and the man- 
ufacturing trades have known for a long time that 
the eye-level space in display has been worth its 
weight in gold. 

We remember a test made in some food chains 
more than 10 years ago when the three leading na- 
tionally advertised brands of soap were chosen for 
the test. These soap brands were alternately dis- 
played, first at eye level, then on the bottom shelf, 
which meant at about ankle level and then at the 
top shelf, which meant at a foot or two above eye 
level. 

The sales of these brands fluctuated drastically in 
accordance with shelf position. The brand that hap- 
pened to be at eye level for a particular week out- 
sold the others 2 or 3 to 1, and the soap brand which 
had been the leader at eye level position during the 
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a STOCK DESIGN that has 
a CUSTOM-STYLE LOOK 


This attractive bottle gives your product an 
unmistakable touch of elegance. For regular lines 
or special promotions it’s a proved performer 
...one that deserves your special attention. 
Available in a range of 7 sizes, from 2 drams to 
8 ounces. Supplied either plain or with 


fired-on ceramic labels. 


[Ne signers and manufactutets of fine glass contalnets 
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preceding week sank into insignificant sales when 
it was transferred to ankle level. 

This is why there has always been such intense 
competition among the top national advertisers and 
the more aggressive merchandisers for eye-level posi- 
tion. 

Competition is now out in the open in at least one 
industry, with P. Lorillard Co. establishing a new 
promotion program in which they will pay the super- 
market, drugstore or other retailer a rental price, ac- 
cording to store volume, for this choice shelf posi- 
tion. Prices run from $5 to $10 a month. 


Glass containers used for cosmetic and toiletry prod- 
ucts during the first quarter of this year totaled 358,- 
992.000 units, an increase of 13.9 per cent over last 
year. 


We quote from a full-page Bristol-Myers advertise- 
ment in Supermarket News of April 20th: “More 
supermarket profits come from Bristol-Myers prod- 
ucts than from pears and pineapples.” 

Obviously, this means that the supermarket gro- 
cery stores ought to relegate pears and pineapples to 
a secondary display position in favor of such toilet 
articles as Bristol-Myers makes. 


These could have been included among famous last 
words. (Happily for this company it was a big one 
and able to take some pretty big jolts in its stride.) 
The V.P. of marketing for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion stated that the company’s new advertising ap- 
proach could best be described as a change to more 
rifle shooting and less buckshot. 

He continued: “Last year we spent a lot of ad- 
vertising money in mass media—three times more 
than the company had ever spent for advertising. 
But let’s say that our sales force was not as good as 
our advertising. We are determined to maintain a 
profit this year.” 


Here are some figures from the trade magazine The 
Variety Store Merchandiser: 

“Leading the variety chain race as it has since the 
beginning, F. W. Woolworth, with 2,152 stores, 
totalled $864,500,000 in sales for 22.2 per cent of the 
market. Following Woolworth are W. T. Grant, 745 
stores, $429,600,000 in sales for 11 per cent of the 
market; Kresge with 706 stores, $384,300,000 in sales 
for 9.9 per cent of the market; J. J. Newberry, 469 
stores, $221,800,000 in sales for 5.7 per cent; G. C. 
Murphy, 323 stores, $208,900,000 in sales for 5.4 
per cent; S. H. Kress, 262 stores, $159,300,000 for 
4.1 per cent; H. L. Green, 354 stores, $132,900,000 
for 3.4 per cent; McCrory Stores, 216 stores, $109,- 
700,000 for 2.8 per cent; McLellan Stores, 236 stores, 
$60,500,000 for 1.6 per cent; Neisner Bros., 152 
stores, $67,000,000 for 1.7 per cent; Rose’s Stores, 142 
stores, $31,700,000 for 0.8 per cent, Sprouse-Reitz, 
300 stores, $30,200,000 for 0.8 per cent.” 
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The reason we have talked so much about private 
label in this department is because everybody else in 
business is talking about it and in some other in- 
dustries, notably the food industry, with increasing 
intensity. 

In these post-war years we have seen an enormous 
concentration of retail power into fewer units. We 
have also seen a great many manufacturers try to 
take over all of the functions of selling through mas- 
sive advertising schedules and to treat the retailer 
like an automatic machine who should be satisfied 
with a modest operating expense. 

In a recent speech, Norman S. Rabb, V.P. of Stop 
& Shop, Inc., the Boston supermarket chain, had the 
following to say: “The manufacturer who still be- 
lieves that all that is necessary is to have a good 
product and advertise it well—regardless of what 
the distributor thinks—is clinging to obsolete no- 
tions.” 

Mr. Rabb’s chain now carries about 225 private 
label items out of a total of approximately 5,000 items 
in the chain. 

Here are some of the experiences which he cited to 
show the private label can not only treat the con- 
sumer well but also stand up in competition with the 
national label. 

Mr. Rabb cited the case of “one of the best known 
advertised brands in the country selling at 93c with 
a 13.7 per cent mark-up. The chain added a private 
label selling at 79c with a 27.1 per cent mark-up. 
Case movements in the private label in dozens have 
gone from 2,934 in 1956 to 9,414, while the adver- 
tised brand during the same period moved from 
3,091 to 3,381. 

A “strong monopolizer” in its field, an advertised 
brand retailing at 61c with a 17 per cent mark-up 
was supplemented with a private label at 49c with 
a 25.2 per cent mark-up. Movement in the dozens of 
the advertised brand went from 7,145 dozens in 1956 
to 11,059 last year, while the private label went from 
3,307 to 8,925 in the same period. 

These are some of the examples given by Mr. 
Rabb in his speech. He stated that the advertised 
brands in these case histories were among the best 
known, widely advertised brands sold in food stores. 

According to Mr. Rabb, “Since in practically every 
instance our mark-up on the advertised items is less 
than our cost of doing business, is it any wonder 
that we turn to the private label?” 

Mr. Rabb gave the following reasons, in addition 
to the basic one of the need for a higher mark-up, 
for going into private label. 

(1) To meet national chain competition. 

(2) To give the consumer a saving by offering 
her comparable quality at a lower price than the 
advertised brand. 

(3) To develop customer loyalty to the store. 

“Since two-thirds of the customers patronize more 
than one supermarket, an effective private label pro- 
gram can be an important tool in acquiring customer 
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loyalty for a market.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Rabb has pointed straight 
at two of the basic areas of differing interests be- 
tween the retailer and many manufacturers today. 

The first area of vital difference is what percent- 
age of the cost of modern distribution each link of the 
distribution chain will assume. That is, must the re- 
tailer contribute his own adequate share to selling 
and marketing and be paid in accordance with the 
work he does, or shall the retailer and the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer’s salesman pretty well abdicate 
all of the functions of selling and let the manufac- 
turer assume this burden with a massive advertising 
campaign. 

It seems to be increasingly clear that the cost of 
distribution cannot continue to shoulder the burden 
where the retailer has to be paid for selling and the 
manufacturer, at the same time, tries to spend enough 
money in total advertising to maintain this control 
himself. 

The other vital area of difference is that the re- 
tailer who insists on retaining his selling function 
also wants to retain his store individuality and his 
ability to build a clientele. Certainly the manufac- 
turer who demands universal mass distribution, 
rather than selected or some form of franchise distri- 
bution, has an interest definitely opposed to the re- 
tailer’s in this respect. 


The teenage market has been receiving a great deal 
of attention during the last few years from the cos- 
metic industry. The fact is that business increases 
have been based entirely upon special advertising 
and marketing efforts in this particular new market. 
One of the most recent successes, which has com- 
manded quite a lot of trade attention, is a campaign 
by Chanel Perfume with advertising directed specif- 
ically to the teenager. 

Seventeen Magazine, one of the magazines special- 
izing in this market, has just issued a new cosmetic 
survey, “The Beauty Habits and Product Preferences 
of Young Women Under 20.” It specifically covers 
skin care, hand care, hair care, oral hygiene and 
personal daintiness. 


White Laboratories has discovered a way to “break 
through the rejection barrier” with children who 
ought to be taking vitamins. According to this com- 
pany, children usually reject vitamin drops when 
they reach the “I don’t wanna” phase of develop- 
ment at the age of two. As many as 52 per cent of 
the two-to-nine-year-olds do not take a vitamin sup- 
plement regularly. White Laboratories believes that 
this is the age group for whom vitamin supplementa- 
tion is most needed. 

The company’s answer to this rejection is Delecta- 
vites vitamins, chocolate-like, vitamin-mineral nug- 
gets that can be chewed without any unpleasant 
vitamin taste or after-taste. 
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Permanent and Temporary Hair Coloring Prepara- 
tions is the subject of a 30-page industry and market 
report just released by Redbook Magazine. 

The report, in three sections, covers the history and 
growth of the industry and discusses the marketing 
of the products. In addition, advertising expenditures 
in consumer magazines over a five-year period are 
listed together with a compilation of surveys on con- 
sumer use, brand preferences and buying habits. 


The president of one of our biggest food companies 
thinks there is need for more creativity in moving 
goods. Accordingly, he recommended, in a recent 
speech, that manufacturers (1) use more creativity 
in pricing goods to create a greater demand and more 
consumers; (2) build more convenience into products 
to gain greater acceptance and efficiency; and (3) 
learn simpler and less costly means of discovering 
what consumers want and need. 

According to this executive, price and convenience 
creativity is the key factor in the high standard of 
living enjoyed by the American people. He said, 
“There is no type of business, whether it produces 
merchandise or a service, or distributes any type of 
merchandise at wholesale or retail, which cannot, 
by the application of fresh and imaginative creative- 
ness, expand its market.” 


The Consolidated Consumer Analysis covering 21 
markets for 1959 has just been released. Copies can 
be obtained from any one of the participating major 
daily newspapers. 

This market survey covering a variety of cosmetics 
and two drug products gives the percentage of use 
for the last three years of these products in the major 
metropolitan markets. An interesting feature is the 
medium product use during these last three years. 

Below is the percentage of users of the products 
the survey covers. 


MEDIUM PRODUCT USE 


PRODUCT 
Creme shampoo 28.1 
Liquid or lotion shampoo 80.8 
Brushless shaving cream 16.9 
Aerosol shaving cream 29.7 
Hair dressing—women 41.6 
Hair dressing—men 68.1 
Deodorant—women 91.1 
Deodorant—men 62.6 
Lipstick Fis2 
Toothpaste 95.3 
Nail polish 60.3 
Home permanent waves 43.1 
Facial cream 67.4 
Electric shavers—men 50.3 
Aerosol hair spray 43.8 
Headache remedies 91.2 
Stomach distress remedies 61.6 


A comprehensive study of the sale of health and 
beauty products in grocery stores has just been made 
by retailer-owned cooperative wholesaler members of 
Pacific Mercantile Company of San Francisco. 
During the period covered, the total business in 
this department was $3,432,689.59. Toothpaste, the 
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biggest item, took $549,149.94 or 15.8 per cent of 
the sale. Headache remedies accounted for 11 per 
cent; cold remedies, 9 per cent; antacids, 7.5 per 
cent; and hair shampoos, 7 per cent. These made up 
the five leading categories. Other important listed 
classifications included hair dressing, laxatives, oral 
antiseptics, baby supplies, deodorants, hand lotions, 
feminine hygiene, shaving cream, shaving lotions, 
and skin and hand creams. 


More than 125 different types of advertisers used 
television in 1958. 

According to the Television Bureau of Advertising, 
Procter & Gamble topped all TV advertisers. Out of 
a total billing of $1,078,360,401, cosmetics and toile- 
tries spent $126,107,799, dental products, $34,330,- 
671, and drug products $98,224,639. 

Here is how these classifications spent per product 
group. 


Cosmetics $14,291,147 
Deodorants 10,393,933 
Depilatories 365,560 
Hair tonics and shampoos 25,099,209 
Hand and face creams, lotions 6,634,264 
Home permanents and coloring 19,399,683 
Perfumes, toilet waters, etc. 2,191,874 
Razors, blades 10,523,583 
Shaving creams, lotions, etc. 7,397 ,084 
Toilet soaps 26,257,410 
Miscellaneous 3,554,052 
Dentifrices 29,026,972 
Mouth washes 3,631,484 
Miscellaneous 1,672,215 
Cold remedies 20,347,749 
Headache remedies 28,592,976 
Indigestion remedies 14,925,100 
Laxatives 8,510,764 
Vitamins 8,654,652 
Weight aids 2,199,936 
Miscellaneous drug products 14,115,792 
Drugstores 877,670 


Twenty-four out of the hundred top TV adver- 
tisers in 1958 are either members of this trade or 
closely associated with it. These are the 24. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 

Lever Brothers Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Sterling Drug, Inc. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Warner-Lambert Pharma. Co. 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Carter Products, Inc. 

Revlon, Inc. 
Chesebrough-Pond's, Inc. 


Helene Curtis Industries 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Max Factor & Co. 
Block Drug Co., Inc. 
Charles Antell, Inc. 
Avon Products, Inc. 
Vick Chemical Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Hazel Bishop, Inc. 
The Mennen Co. 
Drug Research Corp. 
Wildroot Co., Inc. 


A recent survey by Fawcett Publications shows 
that drugstores have been gaining sales in a certain 
group of cosmetics and, at the same time, have been 
losing out to the supermarket in other types of 
toiletries. 


The products that have shown an increase, as com- 
pared to 1948, are rouge, lipstick, mascara, eye shad- 
ow, eyebrow pencil, depilatory, bath and talcum 
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powder, bubble bath, cologne and toilet water and 
combs. These items have never attained any sig- 
nificant sales in supermarkets. 

Since there has been a substantial increase in the 
over-all sales of these products in the last ten years, 
it is hardly surprising that drugstores have had their 
share. 

Among the volume utility products which, accord- 
ing to this survey, have shown a sales decrease in 
drugstores are face powder, cleansing cream, powder 
base cream, lubricating cream, facial mask cream, 
cleansing tissue, facial, hand and bath soap, deodor- 
ants, dentifrices, mouthwash, nail polish, shampoo 
and hair tonics. 


The Pharmaceutical Society of the State of New York 
has not been able to get state legislative support 
against the sale of proprietary drugs in non-drug 
outlets. So they are going to the public with a fund 
of $125,000 to be spent in newspaper advertising 
cautioning the public about the purchase of drugs. 

This sort of campaign strikes us as having several 
weak posts in its foundation. 

One of the weakest is the general trend on the 
part of drugstores to self-service. We do not see why 
self-service in the drugstore gives any better protec- 
tion than self-service in the the supermarket. 

Another weak pin is the lack of an adequately 
trained sales force in so many drugstores, probably 
in at least 50 per cent of them today. What protec- 
tion does a customer get when the boy from behind 
the soda fountain or the girl from behind the cos- 
metic counter picks a pre-priced proprietary medicine 
from the shelf? 

Another weak pillar in the foundation is the fact 
that so many drugstores, and particularly so many 
of the large chains, are completely changing their 
image of the drugstore from an ethical source of 
medicines and prescriptions to an Arabian bazaar. 
Admittedly, the majority have not gone to this ex- 
treme, still, enough of them have to make a cam- 
paign which includes all drugstores in a plea for 
restrictive sales obviously open to question. 


According to a recent scientific article, white hair is 
a phenomenon that is not understood even to this 
day. Many recorded cases show that fright and emo- 
tional disturbances have turned hair white. For in- 
stance, Queen Marie Antoinette is reported to have 
turned gray after hearing her death sentence, and 
King Ludwig of Bavaria turned gray after sentenc- 
ing his wife to death. 

It is not definitely known just how hair begins to 
become gray, that is, whether it starts at the root or 
the tip, or whether the pigmented strand falls out 
and is replaced by a white one. 

Hair dressers investigated say that they believe 
pigmented hair turns white all at once. They have 
never observed short white new growth, but only 
long white hair during the period of graying. 
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Arabassador 


now available with the beautiful Futura Cap 
in brilliant Goldcote or other finishes 


Sizes available: 1‘ dram, 2 dram, 1/2 02., 1 02., 2 0z., 4 02. 





The Ambassador will be available 
soon with the beautiful new 


Ambassador Cap shown here. 


Observe the beautifully designed sil- 
houettes of the new Ambassador per- 
fume bottles and the perfect blending 
of the caps. You can understand our 
enthusiasm when you consider that 
each beautifully designed Ambassador 
is fitted with the fabulous SPILL- 
PROOF feature. Also available in 


standard open neck finishes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
OTHER RICHFORD PRODUCTS 




















Offices and Plant: Showrooms. 
3618 Oceanside Road Empire State Bldg. 
Oceanside, N. Y. 350 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Vapolytic Finish for 
Crown’s Aerosol Cans 

Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
has announced a new metallic finish 
for its seamless six-ounce Spra-tain- 
ers. Developed by the Product De- 
velopment Staff in conjunction with 
the Eyelet Division of the Interna- 
tional Silver Company, the finish 
provides the metallic luster formerly 
found only on aluminum foil labels. 
It has the added advantages of being 
fadeproof, waterproof, and resistant 
to abrasion. 

The process involves baking the 
pre-coating, and then passage of the 
containers into a vacuum chamber 
where aluminum vapor covers the 
can uniformly. The process ends 
with a final lacquering and baking, 
during which the dye for the desired 
color is fused into the finish. An 
endless variety of finishes can be ob- 
tained with a metallic luster, like 
that of aluminum foil. 


New Process for 
Raised Gold on Glass 

Ceragraphic, Inc., has developed 
a process of putting a gold design on 
a background of glass which pro- 
vides perfect readability. The re- 
flective surface of gold is embossed 
so that it throws its own shadow, 
creating a molded-in-glass look and 
feel. 

Special textural effects can also be 
had in this method, metallic leathers 
and hammered metal finishes, 
among others. 


Max Factor's new two-step medicated skin 
treatment—the cleanser in a glass bottle, the 
foam, which remains invisible on the skin, in 
an aerosol container. Both packaged in ceru- 
lean blue and white and sold individually. 
sold individually. 
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News in Packaging... 


Absorbent Packs Soak up 
Moisture and Odors 

Ivers-Lee Company has come up 
with a Thirst Pak, to soak up odors 
and moisture, in the form of a small 
envelope which can be packaged 
with the product before shipping. 
The pak, made of “tea bag” paper, 
contains effective absorbing agents: 
activated carbon to eliminate odors 
and silica-gel to absorb moisture. 
One or the other alone is also avail- 
able for particular applications. 

These paks, which can be imprint- 
ed with whatever message desired, 
are available in units from 14 gram 
up to an ounce or more. They are 
recommended for chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals and cosmetics, among 
other products. 


Production of Plastic 
Bottles and Tubes Rising 
Production of plastic bottles and 
tubes in 1958 increased by more 
than 8 per cent over the number of 
units manufactured in 1957, to a 
new high of 440,811,000 units. This 
figure, just released by the Plastic 
Bottle and Tube Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, a Division of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Inc., covers all 
plastic bottles and tubes with a capa- 
city of one gallon or less, manufac- 
tured by the Institute. Cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers use 
large quantities of these containers. 
The total amount of polyethylene, 
both regular and linear, consumed 
in 1958 was 18,524,000 pounds, a 
substantial increase over the con- 


sumption in 1957. 


Cam-Lock Device 
For Fragrance Aerosols 

A cam locking device that locks 
the actuator on two Mist-Top per- 
fume and cologne dispensers, pre- 
venting accidental release of spray, 
has been introduced by Valve Cor- 
poration of America, Inc. 

The perfume and cologne dispens- 
ers on which the device is available 
are designed to emit a fine, vapor- 
ized spray, and come in a 16 cc. size 
for perfume, a 2 oz. size for colognes, 
the latter with a metered or a non- 


metered valve. 
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Apothecary jar for Lan-Lay, Inc., to introduce 
Skin Formula, with leaflet giving directions 
for mixing and use. Jar and glass stopper with 
plastic plug by Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; band, 
label, by Eastman Tag & Label Co., California. 


Toothpaste and Shaving 
Cream Tube Volume Rises 
Shipments of collapsible metal 
tubes for toothpastes rose sharply in 
April to bring the 1959 volume for 
the first quarter to 192,019,000 units, 
as compared with 153,018,000 for the 
first four months of 1958, according 
to the Collapsible Tube Manufac- 
turers Council. This is an increase of 
25 per cent over 1958, when the in- 
dustry was suffering from the sharp 
initial impact of aerosol containers. 


Shipments in April of tubes for 
shaving cream were up 12.5 per 
cent, at 3,695,000 units, as compared 
with shipments of 3,286,000 in April 
1958, the Council reported. This 
brought the volume for the first 
quarter of the year to 14,381,000, as 
compared with 13,436,000 in the 
same quarter of 1958, an increase of 
6.5 percent. 


Total April tube shipments in- 
creased 28 per cent over those of 
1958, amounting to 98,596,000 units. 


D'Orsay Sales Co.'s uncoated serrated glass 
bottle for pressurized Cologne Mist in 4 fra- 
grances. Filler is Old Empire; bottle by Fos- 
ter-Forbes; overcap by Britel Products; actuator, 
valve and button, by Valve Corp. of America. 
























NEWS and VIEWS 


BY TED KLEIN PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR* 


PR Men Awake! 

The recent all-day session of the 
Pharmaceutical Advertising Club of 
New York featured a morning work- 
shop for public relations men. It 
was a well-attended session, effec- 
tively chaired by Lederle’s Paul 
Stessel. 

Leading off the meeting, Stessel 
said that he believed “public rela- 
tions in the pharmaceutical industry 
is still in the process of building up 
its technology. The practitioners 
now employed in it are the pioneers 
in the wilderness.” 

George Weiler, director of PR for 
Chas. Pfizer, presented a detailed 
explanation of how his company is 
helping the pharmacist present an 
effective public information pro- 
gram. Weiler showed Pfizer’s new 
“Say-It-Yourself” public relations kit 
for pharmacists. Available to all 
pharmacists, a complete list of its 
contents is printed elsewhere on this 
page. 

Weiler said that at Pfizer all PR 
projects must: (1) fill a need, (2) 
provide a real service, (3) have the 
potential for building good will and 
(4) be possible at a reasonable cost. 

Bob Schwartz of Farley Manning 
Associates spoke on the _ public’s 
great interest in health matters. He 
directed attention to a recent article 
by Professor Hillier Kreighbaum in 
the Public Relations Journal (May, 
1958) on the nationwide survey of 
science news. This survey reported 
that the public wants more news on 
medicine and health in local news- 
papers. 

Jim Shannon, director of PR for 
Squibb, spoke on institutional public 
relations. “We influence behavior 
through the application of public 
relations techniques . . . our goal is 
informed public opinion. The image 
of every company is formed over a 
period of time . . . it’s a montage of 
their many exposures to our cor- 
porate structure.” 

Robert Wilder, vice-president and 
director of PR at Lewis & Gilman, 
discussed the job public relations 
executives have in relation to sales 
promotion. A highlight of his talk 
was a statement that PR men “must 
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continually sell public relations to 
their management.” We heartily 
agree with Wilder that an impor- 
tant aspect of a successful PR man’s 
job is his continuing effort to ex- 
plain, usually by performance, how 
his work can help the total market- 
ing set-up of a company. 

After these panel members had 
spoken, there was a heated, shirt- 
sleeves discussion of what the pres- 
ent problems are in pharmaceutical 
public relations. Sessions like these 
are vital to the industry. Here’s hop- 
ing they will be held more fre- 
quently. 


PR Kit to End All PR Kits 

The most complete, free public 
relations outline I have ever seen 
for local use is Pfizer’s Say-It-Your- 
self Public Relations Kit for Phar- 
macists. It is a thorough, beautifully 
produced, well-planned and excel- 
lent job. Kudos to Pfizer’s PR depart- 
ment for this kit. Here is a list of its 
contents: 

(1) Your Career Opportunities in 
Pharmacy (a 32-page_ recruiting 
booklet) 

(2) The Pharmaceutical Industry 
(reprint of a speech by John E. Mc- 
Keen, president, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc.) 

(3) The Man Behind the Medi- 
cines (reprint of an editorial, Jour- 
nal Medical Society of New Jersey) 

(4)The Vanishing Disaster (a 10- 
minute address for service and civic 
clubs) 

(5) A Career in Pharmacy (a 10- 
minute address for high school au- 
diences) 

(6) The Golden Age of Health (a 
10-minute radio-TV script) 

(7) Radio Spot Announcements 
(scripts for 18 radio-TV spots) 

(8) Pharmacy: A _ Rewarding 
Career (script of a 4-minute record- 
ed interview with Dr. E. E. Leual- 
len, Dean, Columbia University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy) 

(9) How High Are Prescriptions? 
(reprint from the Los Angeles 
Times) 

(10) The High (?) Cost of Mira- 
cle Drugs (reprint from the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun) 

(11) Resort Pharmacist Defends 
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Prices of Medicines (reprint from 
the Atlantic City, N. J. Press) 

(12) The Low Cost of Antibiotics 
(reprint from Pharmacy Interna- 
tional) 

(13) The Price of Pills (reprint 
from Today’s Health) 

(14) Competition in the Drug In- 
dustry (reprint of an editorial from 
the J.M.S.N.J.) 

(15) Drug Prices and You (Doc- 
umented 3-page fact sheet) 

(16) An order card for any of the 
above materials 


Image Check 

Sales executives usually say that 
the only measure of a firm’s “image” 
is found on the record of sales and 
cost of sales. “If we sell a lot more 
this year than we did last, then our 
image is doing all right.” 

Not so, say I. It seems to me that 
an increasingly important role of a 
PR executive in this competitive 
business world is to know continual- 
ly what his company’s image is. For 
this he needs a working knowledge 
of opinion survey techniques, and 
help in designing and conducting 
such surveys. 

An excellent, inexpensive survey 
of customer opinion is now being 
conducted in 18 states by Esso Stan- 
dard Oil. A simple 414 x 6 question- 
naire, available in the rest rooms of 
most Esso dealers, it asks six multi- 
ple-choice questions—shouldn’t take 
more than a minute to answer. 
Typical queries are: ““When the at- 
tendent approached you, was his 
courteous and cheerful? 
indiffer- 


manner... 
. reasonably polite? ... 
ent?” 

A short message above the pad 
containing these questionnaires asks 
the customer to fill one out to help 
the dealer maintain and improve 
the high standards of Esso service. 
The Esso dealer (there are 25,000 of 
them in 18 states) keeps the answers 
to these questions and can, if he 
wishes, share them with the area 
Esso office. This survey provides the 
conscientious dealer with some idea 
of what his customers think about 
his service, and shows up the weak 
points. 

I think anyone interested in the 
problem of customers’ attitudes 
could learn something from Esso’s 
fine job. Jay Spry at Esso, 15 West 
51 St., New York City, can tell you 
nore about it. 
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CLEARSITE* 








... package your 250 ¢. c. serum vials this way 
... @liminate costly duplicate labeling 


Heavy inventories required for printed folding cartons are 
completely eliminated with these new Clearsite containers. 
So are duplicate coding costs . . . storage and handling 
costs... and application costs. Your original bottle label— 
clearly readable through the Clearsite—does the com- 


i 


RRS 


E plete job. Eliminates the possibility of incorrect labeling of 
ec the outer package . . . Clearsite also gives your products 
‘ a sparkling new appearance. 


FOR MANY PHARMACEUTICALS AND COSMETICS 


@ Clearsite containers are available in any length required .. . 
can be multi-color printed if desired. 


@ Clearsite is a thin wall, flexible extruded vial... is crystal clear 
. . . will not crack or tear... has no seams and a reinforced 
bottom. 


Pas ae 


¢ @ Clearsite is the ideal protective covering for many pharma- 
ba ceuticals and cosmetics. 


THE LARGEST SUPPLIER OF STOCK PLASTIC JARS AND 
VIALS TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


sleoscd Nas 


CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 
24 COMMERCE STREET NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 
24 Commerce Street, Dept. 547 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


I'm interested in the improved packaging possibilities 
that the new 2%” diameter Clearsite container offers. 


Please: 
[_] Send a sample........ inches deep. 


(_] Have a representative call. 


The Magic Touch of | 


EASY DOES IT... 
EASY SELLS IT!... 
with Aerosols 












| Aerosol Packaging 


| can give your products 
“feminine appeal” 




























If you have a woman’s product, and want to gain entry to milady’s 
chamber for it, consider the advantages of aerosol packaging. The 
convenience. The glamorous new container shapes, colors and textures. 


And the high state of development of the aerosol “‘art.” 


Aerosol packaging does seem to have a magic touch in helping to sell 





a woman’s product. Hair sprays are still the largest selling single 
aerosol product group—115 million units in 1958*. Aerosol colognes and 


perfumes have proved phenomenal sellers—shooting up from 5.4 million 





units as recently as 1955 to 28 million units in 1958*. Aerosol hand 
lotions and creams are showing a similar increase, as are aerosol personal 
deodorants. If you have a product in any of these fields—or a related 


one—you should be considering aerosol packaging right now! 


How General Chemical can help you 


General Chemical manufactures the right propellant for every cosmetic 
aerosol need under its trade name “Genetron.” These propellants can give 
® your product exactly the right “push” your aerosol formulation requires. 


As a leading supplier of aerosol propellants, we will be glad to help 
you get started in aerosols. We will supply you with market information 
and technical data. We can tell you about promising new types of 
aerosol formulations developed in our laboratories. And we can give you 
information on how contract fillers can help you, from test marketing 
right through to full commercial production. The fact is, through 
the use of contract fillers you can get into aerosols without investing 


acent in special equipment or personnel! 


Why not take advantage of these General Chemical services now? 





Just call or write. 


(Gy) 
*Estimated by Market Surveys Department, af @ e G t i e Hh 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical Corporation. 
aerosol propellants 


Putting the ‘‘push"’ in America’s finest aerosols 
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eeereeiny GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











Some Patent Obstacles 

This month we wish to consider 
two of the current obstacles often 
met in trying to obtain patent pro- 
tection on chemical inventions. The 
first deals with the necessity in some 
drug cases of showing that the new 
chemicals possess utility, by which 
is meant a showing that they are 
clinically useful. The second prob- 
lem, which is more general in not 
being confined to the drug field 
alone, is the need at times to show 
that the new chemicals possess un- 
expected properties over known 
homologs, isomers, and the like. 

As in most problems, the best way 
of solving them is to prevent their 
arising in the first instance. This is 
particularly true of the two prob- 
lems we are discussing. With respect 
to the question of showing clinical 
utility, even those who have never 
had the job of proving this point 
will quickly appreciate its magni- 
tude. The cost in time and money 
to obtain clinical evidence may well 
be prohibitive. With respect to the 
question of time, it is obvious that 
it will be necessary to engage a 
qualified clinical practitioner to set 
up a closely controlled program and 
then carry it out and analyze the re- 
sults. Even those who are fortunate 
enough to have such clinical practi- 
tioners associated with them know 
it is quite a job to have the neces- 
sary work done and that it takes 
considerable time. 

With respect to the element of 
cost of obtaining clinical data no 
one need be reminded, particularly 
in these days of inflation, that one 
is not talking in terms of even hun- 
dreds of dollars but of larger sums. 

The second of the problems that 
we are taking up at this time also 
presents and these are 
practically the same as those pre- 
sented by the first problem. Refer- 
ence is made to the fact that in 
order to show unexpected properties 
it is mecessary in many cases to 
undertake a program of comparative 
research which invloves the expend- 
iture of time and money. Further- 
more, in some respects the second 


obstacles, 


“Richards and Cifelli, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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Patent thoughts and trends 


BY THOMAS CIFELLI, JR., PATENT ATTORNEY* 


problem is tougher than the first. 
The first one merely requires the 
clinical showing that the drugs are 
safe and somewhat efficacious in use. 
The second problem requires a show- 
ing that the new chemicals possess 
a disclosed property to an unex- 
pected degree compared to a close- 
ly related chemical, which the Ex- 
aminer may cite. Consider some of 
the ramifications of this latter re- 
quirement. For one thing, the un- 
expected property must be disclosed 
in your patent application. There- 
fore, although you may have dis- 
closed 10 or different uses 
of your chemical, if the Examiner 
should cite a closely related ma- 
terial such as a homolog, it will do 
you no good to be able to show that 
your material is a much better anti- 
oxidant than the cited material, un- 
less you have actually disclosed in 
your application that your chemical 
is an anti-oxidant. Furthermore, 
even though you may file your pat- 
ent application with the awareness 
that your material possesses certain 


more 


unexpected properties not possessed 
by the closely related isomers or 
homologs known to you, the Ex- 
aminer may cross you up and cite 
a homolog or isomer of which you 
were not aware; and it is possible 
that as regards the cited homolog 
or isomer your compound is not any 
better with respect to disclosed uses. 

Still a further complicating factor 
in trying to show unexpectedness 
is the fact that the Examiner does 
not have to show that the cited corn- 
pound was known to possess any 
particular property. The burden is 
upon you to show that your com- 
pounds possess unexpected proper- 
ties over those in fact possessed by 
the cited art compound. Perhaps an 
example to illustrate the working 
of this rule will help to make the 
point clearer. Assume that a candi- 
date for a Ph.D. had developed years 
ago a new series of compounds and 
had given in his thesis the prepara- 
tion and physical and chemical 
properties of the compounds. In 
due course this was noted in the 


literature, say Beilstein. However, 
nothing whatever has been done 
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with the compounds. Now, along 
comes an inventor and makes a 
closely related compound and finds 
that it has excellent emulsifying 
properties. In order for the inven- 
tor to obtain a patent he will have 
to show that the known compound 
referred to in Beilstein does not 
possess emulsifying properties, at 
least of the quality possessed by the 
new compound. This is so even 
though there is no disclosure at all 
in Beilstein or any other literature 
that would lead anyone to suspect 
that the known compounds possessed 
emulsifying properties. 

So much for the two problems 
with which we are concerned and 
the difficulties in counteracting 
them. It should be obvious to all 
that if the problems can be avoided 
the job of obtaining patent protec- 
tion will be much easier and less 
expensive. 


Ways to Avoid Having to Prove 
Utility by Clinical Data 

In many cases it is possible to 
avoid the requirement of showing 
utility by clinical results simply by 
avoiding any claim or disclosure in 
the patent application that the com- 
pounds are to be used on human 
beings. While this may not always 
be possible, for one reason or an- 
other, observations lead the writer 
to the conclusion that many cases 
could not be successfully 
prosecuted would have been saved 
if this point had been kept in mind. 


which 


A recent case decided by the au- 
thoritative U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals illustrates the 
benefit of avoiding in some cases 
any reference to utility in human 
beings. This case dealt with chole- 
cystographic agents. These are used 
in the X-ray examination of the 
gall bladder, since they are opaque 
to X rays. Experiments to ascertain 
the value and toxicity of these agents 
follow a fairly uniform procedure. 
First, certain animals such as dogs 
or cats are given specified amounts 
of the compound and then, where 
some degree of success is apparent, 
the experiments are continued with 
many more animals in order to as- 
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certain the proper dosage. Only 
then, if the animal tests are satisfac- 
tory, will clinical tests on human 
beings be initiated. 

The patent application in ques- 
tion disclosed the utility of the com- 
pounds as follows: 

“The new compounds are useful 
as X-ray contrast media, and are 
particularly valuable as cholecysto- 
graphic agents. . . . The compounds 
of my invention have been found 
to be more effective in producing 
shadows of the gall bladder than 
alpha-phenyl-beta-(4-hydroxy-3, 5- 
diiodophenyl) propionic acid which 
is currently the cholecystographic 
agent of choice . the compounds 

. when administered orally to cats 
in a dose of 100 mg. per kg. of body 
weight, gave excellent shadows of 
the gall bladder in X-ray pictures. 

. . No toxic manifestations in the 
cats were observed.” 

The court, even though it noted 
that the applicant’s open objective 
was to establish that the compounds 
would be effective to diagnose hu- 
man gall-bladder diseases, neverthe- 
less felt that animal experiments 
were sufficient to show the practical 
utility of these compounds. In its 
ruling the court noted that the ap- 
plicant framed his application to 
cover only that which had _ been 
accomplished without regard to its 
ultimate objective. 

The case referred to is Archer v. 
Papa, reported at 121 United States 
Patents Quarterly 413. 


Unexpected Properties 

At the outset, it should be frankly 
recognized that there is nothing a 
patent applicant can do to avoid 
the requirement of a showing of un- 
expected properties, unlike the util- 
ity situation just considered. How- 
ever, it is felt that a cursory ex- 
amination of some of the cases on 
both sides of the line may be help- 
ful in aiding the reader to deter- 
mine whether he will be confronted 
with the requirement under con- 
sideration. Thus forewarned the in- 
ventor will be in a better position 
to furnish his patent attorney with 
whatever information may be in- 
dicated. 

The ruling under which the Pat- 
ent Office usually requires a show- 
ing of unexpected properties is based 
on the so-called Hass and Susie 
doctrine. Professor Hass, back in the 
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30’s, did a lot of excellent work on 
nitro-paraffins and nitro-olefins. In 
attempting to obtain a broad patent 
on nitro-olefins, Professor Hass and 
his collaborator, Susie, presented a 
claim as follows: 

Nitro-olefins having the general 
structural formula: 


H NO 


. 3 


kK—C = C—O, 


2 


wherein R is a member of the group 
consisting of hydrogen and an alkyl 
group having in excess of one car- 
bon atom. 

The Examiner cited a known com- 
pound which was the same as that 
covered by the broad claim wherein 
R was CH. 

The Examiner took the position 
and the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals upheld him finally, 
that, to be patentable, novel mem- 
bers of a homologous series of chem- 
ical compounds must possess unob- 
vious or unexpected beneficial prop- 
erties not possessed by the homol- 
ogous compounds disclosed in the 
prior art. In this particular case, if 
memory serves correctly, no such 
showing was made and the patent 
was not granted. 

Incidentally, this suggests possibly 
the most important reason for try- 
ing to avoid the application of the 
Hass and Susie doctrine. Reference 
is made to the fact that you may not 
be able to prove that your material 
does possess unexpected properties, 
etc. If you can avoid the applica- 
tion of the doctrine, your compounds 
to be patentable need not be any 
better or even as good as the known 
compounds. 

Let me cite some recent cases in 
which the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office held that no showing 
of unexpected properties was neces- 
sary. 

In the case of Hogg and Jackson, 
121 USPQ 96, the claimed compound 
had the following structure 


~CH,CH OH 





and the cited prior art compound 
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had the following structure 


It will be observed that the com- 
pounds are structural isomers. 
Nevertheless the Board said that it 
was not necessary to show unex- 
pected properties, for the Board felt 
that the relationship of the isomers 
was such that the fact that the prior 
art ones were known would not sug- 
gest the other to an average skilled 
organic chemist. 

To the same effect is the ruling of 
the board in the case of Ex parte 
Ligett, Wolf and Closson, reported at 
121 USPQ 324. In this case the 
claimed compound had the follow- 
ing structure, where R was an alkyl 
radical of 1 to 12 carbon atoms 


H - C - CONH 


H - C - COOR 


The prior art compound had the fol- 
lowing structure 


Pd yee 
| Soi haa 


H -C -COOR 
where R is a lower alkyl radical. 

It will be observed that the only 
difference is that, in the claimed 
compound, there was a phenyl group 
corresponding to a naphthyl group 
in the reference compound. Even 
though the prior art knew that the 
compounds in question were fungi- 
cides the board ruled that one could 
not presume that, because a naph- 
thyl derivative possessed fungicidal 
properties, its corresponding phenyl 
derivative would likewise possess 
such properties. 

And now let me cite a Board rul- 
ing in which a showing of unexpect- 
ed properties was required. 

In the case of Nathan and Hogg 
reported at 121 USPQ 349, the essen- 
tial part of the claimed compound 
is represented as follows: 


(Continued on page 126) 
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A humectant that combats sun-dried skin 


Sun-bathers get soothing skin protection from the 
humectant action of glycerine in suntan preparations. 
It helps prevent sun-dried skin—moistens, softens and 
maintains fluidity in sprays, lotions and creams. 
Glycerine offers unmatched advantages for toilet 
goods and pharmaceuticals. It is exceptionally safe, 
compatible and acceptable. It controls body and con- 


Properties 
HYGROSCOPICITY « STABILITY 


SOLVENT POWER « VISCOSITY 
NONVOLATILITY «© NONTOXICITY 


TASTE * COMBINING WEIGHT 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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sistency, lubricates, prevents settling, resists hardening 
and prolongs product life. 

Important too, glycerine is stable in price, depend- 
able in supply. Our 18-page booklet, “Glycerine Prop- 
erties and Uses,”’ may suggest new areas of usefulness 
to you. For a free copy, address your request to the 
Glycerine Producers’ Association. 


Applications 
HUMECTANT «+ CARRIER 


SOLVENT « LUBRICANT 
SOFTENER ¢ EMOLLIENT 


ANTI-FREEZE « ALKYD BASE 
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a new basic producer 
of an old workhorse! 


METHYL SALICYLATE 
from PENICK 








from drums 
to carloads 





all 











from five stockpoints 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


» SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


\ LOS ANGELES 






E NICK 


QYD Chemical Division 


@ B. PENICK & COMPANY - 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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UNIFORMITY 


you can rely on... 


Refined and sun-bleached from the 
world’s finest Crude Beeswaxes, 


BEEHIVE BRAND BEESWAX 


undergoes rigorous chemical and 
physical tests to assure: 


1. Uniform Purity 
2. Uniform Texture 
3. Uniform Whiteness 


Behind it is the reputation and integrity of 
a concern with more than a century of experi- 
ence in blending beeswax formulae to special 
requirements. The guaranteed purity and uni- 
form texture and whiteness of Beehive Brand 
Beeswax will simplify your laboratory work 
and assure more saleable quality in your 
finished products. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc., Dept. DC, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Consultation Service 
—_— 


@ The experimental data and practical manufacturing 


experience of more than 100 years’ specialization in 
beeswax and beeswax compounds are at your service 
without cost or obligation. 


Write us about your beeswax problems. 


NEW YORK 16 BOSTON 9 CHICAGO 6 LOS ANGELES 15 


15 E. 32nd St. 71 Broad St. 162 N, Franklin St. 952-4 S. Flower St. 
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NEWS... 


Appointments and Promotions 

Thomas R. Drinkwater has been 
named manager of industrial alcohol 
and solvents sales for U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Company, Division 
of National Distillers and Chemical 
Corp., to succeed Warren E. John- 
son, who has been appointed direc- 
tor of chemical sales. Mr. Drink- 
water had been assistant to the man- 
ager of alcohol and chemical sales 
since 1957. Warren E. Johnson, Vin- 
cent D. McCarthy, and George H. 
Stanton have been named to fill 
three new sales management posi- 
tions created by the U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Company. Mr. Johnson, 
with U.S.I. since 1940, most recent- 
ly as manager of alcohol and chem- 
ical sales, is now director of chem- 
ical sales. Mr. McCarthy, who joined 
the firm in 1954 as manager of 
Petrothene sales, is now director 
of plastics sales. Mr. Stanton will 
assume the position of director of 
field sales later in the year. He is 
now manager of the Chicago sales 
division. 

J. C. Gauntlett has been named 
executive vice-president of Upjohn 
International Operations, Inc., to 
succeed E. H. Coleman, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Gauntlett has been with 
the Upjohn Company since 1941, 
most recently as a vice-president in 
the International Division. Mr. Cole- 
man, with the firm since 1922, con- 
tinues as manager of recruiting and 
training, and as a member of the 
board of directors of Upjohn Inter- 
national Operations. The newly ap- 
pointed director of the Chemical 
Sales Division is W. H. DeCou, suc- 
ceeding R. C. Byce, who has retired. 
Mr. DeCou was manager of chem- 
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From left to right: Warren E. Johnson, now director of chemical sales, 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Company; J. C. Gauntlett, executive vice- 
president of Upjohn International Operations, Inc.; W. H. DeCou, 








ical sales. 


International Flavors & Fra- 
grances, Inc., has appointed C. Ray 
Sanders manager of its West Coast 
Division. His responsibilities also in- 
clude direction of sales operations of 
the firm’s Ameringen-Haebler Di- 
vision and the Polak & Schwarz Di- 
vision in 11 western states. Mr. San- 
ders had been manager of the toile- 
tries department of the Rexall Drug 
Company. 


Appointments in the newly 
formed Domestic Marketing Divi- 
sion, Schering Corporation: Herman 
W. Leitzow, formerly vice-president 
in charge of domestic sales, now 
vice-president for marketing; Paul 
Micali, advertising director, and 
Harold Torkelson, domestic sales 
manager, will now coordinate their 
operations through Mr. Leitzow; 
William O’Brien, formerly audio- 
visual coordinator, now assistant ad- 
vertising manager; S. Benjamin 
Schilliaci, promoted from advertis- 
ing assistant to advertising produc- 
tion manager; Christopher Albach, 
named estimating and scheduling 
coordinator, advertising division; 
and Helen Grofik, promoted to con- 
trol assistant. 

Dr. Charles H. Tracy has been ap- 
pointed to the section on clinical re- 
search in the medical department of 
Eaton Laboratories. He was former- 
ly with the Foster-Hatch Medical 
Group. 


The Reheis Company has _pro- 
moted John Leslie Smith from con- 
trol chemist to research chemist. 
Irving Traugot succeeds Mr. Smith 
as control chemist. 

Robert E. Koken, formerly re- 
search and design engineer for Bar- 
telt Engineering Company, has 
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director of Upjohn Company's Chemical Sales Division, succeeding 
R. C. Byce, who is retiring; and C. Ray Sanders, newly appointed man- 
ager of the West Coast Division, International Flavors & Fragrances, Inc. 


joined Mojonnier Associates Divi- 
sion, Kartridg-Pak Machine Com- 
pany as engineering manager. He 
succeeds Albert B. Mojonnier, who 
will concentrate on initial develop- 
ment of new machinery and prod- 
ucts in the company’s new research 
facilities at Franklin Park. John 
Meek has been named western sales 
and service representative for the 
Division. 

New assignments in the sales de- 
partment have been made by Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation: 
Dale F. Swartz, from Buffalo district 
manager to St. Louis district man- 
ager; Robert W. Lindberg, from 
Cleveland assistant district manager 
to Buffalo district manager; Albert 
H. Welle, from technical representa- 
tive, Boston district, to Newark as- 
sistant district manager; John W. 
Fleck, from technical representative 
to Cleveland assistant district man- 
ager; and Paul G. Horecka, from 
technical representative to New 
York assistant district manager. Four 
technical representatives have been 
transferred: Anthony P. Chavent, 
from Cincinnati to Boston district; 
Robert W. Halley, from Los Angeles 
to Cleveland; John T. Kuzara, from 
New York to Los Angeles; and 
Francis N. Wright, from Newark to 
Charlotte district. Three technical 
representatives have been named: 
Lawrence J. Bartal to the Los 
Angeles district; Arthur M. Cha- 
gares to New York; and Joseph R. 
Franke to Cincinnati district. 

R. William Bjork, recently retired 
from L. Sonneborn Sons as manager 
of the white oil division, has been 
elected a director of Norda Essential 
Oil and Chemical Company and 


manager of Norda’s division of cus- 


tomer relations. 








Let’s look at your cosmetic aerosol 













fragrance problem 


In custom-creating a fragrance for your cosmetic aerosol, Givaudan 
examines your problem from every angle—perfume efficacy and 
consumer acceptability...types of propellents...pressure...solu- 
bility...compatibility...container material...cost and other factors. 


Our staff is equipped with the skill, knowledge and specialized 
facilities to study such problems scientifically. Thus we can supply 
you with a fragrance that is not only technically correct from every 
viewpoint but uniquely and specifically yours. May we work for 
you—with you—to give your cosmetic aerosols exactly the right 





GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


fragrance appeal? 321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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George K. Parman, a member of 
the technical staff of the Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
has been appointed technical direc- 
tor of the Division. 


Nathan Stein, who has been with 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., since 
1946 as accountant and controller, 
has been elected assistant secretary 
of the company. 


The new export manager of Dra- 
goco’s International Division is B. 
Fainberg, who has been for nine 
years in charge of the export depart- 
ments of Roure-Dupont, Inc., and its 
affiliate, Floramatic, Inc. 

Lewis H. Kinsley has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, packaging 
machinery, for Arthur Colton Com- 
pany. Mr. Kinsley had been asso- 
ciated with the Hope Machine Com- 
pany for 24 years, most recently as 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing and sales. Colton now owns the 
Hope Company. 


C. Brooks Ricca, now sales man- 
ager for isotron propellants for 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 
was formerly district sales manager 





Left to right: C. Brooks Ricca, newly appointed sales manager for 
isotron propellants, Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation; Robert H. Endres, 
who has been moved to the New York organic chemicals sales office 
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Left to right: George K. Parman, new technical director of the Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.; Nathan Stein, assistant secretary, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc.; B. Fainberg, newly appointed export man- 








for Pennsalt’s metal processing 
chemicals. 


Emery Industries, Inc., has ap- 
pointed George R. Williams to the 
development and _ service depart- 
ment. He will be succeeded in 
Emery’s New York organic chemical 
sales office by Robert H. Endres, who 
has been serving the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. 

Dr. Robert S. Murphey, assistant 
director of research, for scientific de- 
velopment and research, A. H. 
Robins Company, Inc., has become 
director of research. 

The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany has promoted Edward H. 
Abildness as new products coordina- 
tor. He has been director of inven- 
tory control for the firm since 1957. 

George T. Stribling has become 
manager of sales for the Baker & Ad- 
amson line of laboratory reagents 
and fine chemicals of the General 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation. With Allied for 16 
years, Mr. Stribling has been as- 
sistant manager of sales since 1955. 
James P. Farrell and J. Steele Brown 
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ager of Dragoco’s International Division; and Lewis H. Kinsley, pro- 
moted from vice-president in charge of sales, Hope Machine Company, 
to chief engineer of packaging machinery of Colton, parent company. 


have been appointed vice-presidents 
of the division, Mr. Farrell to head 
sales of industrial and fine chemi- 
cals, refrigerants, and propellants. 
He was formerly director of sales. 
Mr. Brown, director of production 
for the past year, is in charge of the 
division’s production, milling, pur- 
chasing and industrial service activ- 
ities. James E. Kelley, manager of 
the Chicago office, has become assist- 
ant manager of sales in the New 
York executive office, and O. W. 
Svenson, Jr., manager of the Detroit 
office, succeeds him. 

Heading a new Division of Scien- 
tific Administration for Abbott Lab- 
oratories are Dr. Edward J. Matson, 
new director of scientific administra- 
tion, and LeRoy W. Clemence, asso- 
ciate director of scientific adminis- 
tration. Dr. Matson has been direc- 
tor of scientific relations since 1954, 
and Mr. Clemence has been manag- 
er of laboratories since 1957. The 
company has also promoted Lester 
H. Keepper, a 30-year veteran, to 
the position of senior buyer of chem- 
icals. 





for Emery Industries, Inc.; Dr. Robert S. Murphey, director of research, 
A. H. Robins Company, Inc.; Edward H. Abildness, who has been pro- 
moted to the post of new products coordinator, Norwich Pkarmacal Co. 
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Left to right: Everett E. Lewis, metropolitan New York sales manager of 
Metro Glass Company; H. Donald Leinbach, new member of the sales 
staff for Carr-Lowrey Glass Company; Irvin R. Linnard, now president of 


The Metro Glass Company has 
appointed Everett E. Lewis sales 
manager for metropolitan New 
York. Mr. Lewis was formerly in the 
sales department of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. 


H. Donald Leinbach has joined 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Company as a 
member of the New York sales staff. 
He had been with the Crown Cork 
and Seal Company. 


Irvin R. Linnard, vice-president 
for operations of the Lambert-Hud- 
nut Manufacturing Laboratories, 
Inc., subsidiary of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Company, has been 
named president of the subsidiary. 


John Bricker has been elected to 
the newly created position of vice- 
president of marketing planning in 
the corporate marketing department, 
and Herbert P. Nack to the vice- 
presidency of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company’s newly created Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratories Division. ‘Mr. 
Bricker was executive vice-president 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., until 
joining Colgate-Palmolive recently, 
and Mr. Nack was with Johnson & 
Johnson as director of the Profes- 
sional Products Division, and con- 
sultant to the president and execu- 
tive committee on the drug industry. 
Former chemical research manager 
Jack V. Schurman will now super- 
vise the analytical and instruments 
section in addition to the basic 
chemical research section at the re- 
search laboratories in Jersey City. 
Dr. Morton B. Epstein, a scientist at 
the basic chemical research section, 
has become head of the section, as- 
sisting Mr. Schurman. In the re- 
alignment of the Corporate Research 
Department, a pioneering research 
area has been created, with Gilbert 
M. Leigh as head. 
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Harvey Richards has been pro- 
moted to production manager and 
purchasing agent at Westwood, In- 
corporated. 

Jack H. Mohr has been elected 
president and a director of Tintex 
Company, Inc., and a director of 
Park and Tilford, both subsidiaries 
of Schenley Industries, Inc., with 
whom he has been associated since 
1957. 

R. G. Muriel has been appointed 
export sales manager for the Armour 
Pharmaceutical Company in East- 
bourne, England. Mr. Muriel was 
associated with the English subsidi- 
ary of Wyeth Laboratories before 
joining Armour. 

David H. Sanders, formerly as- 
sociated with Chas. Pfizer and Com- 
pany, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of Smith-Dorsey, Di- 
vision of The Wander Company. 

Russell A. MacDonnell has joined 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. as a vice- 
president and management super- 
visor. With Warwick & Legler for 
three years, Mr. MacDonnell was 
before that vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising for Grove 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Cinderella International Corpora- 
tion has announced the resignation 
of its president, Mrs. Brownie Wise, 
and vice-president, Charles W. Mc- 
Burney. Meredith E. Dobry, sales 
development director, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales, and administrative director 
Herbert S. Young has become vice- 
president and general manager. A 
new position, advertising and pro- 
motion manager, is to be filled by 
William Deitenbeck, formerly pub- 
lications manager, and executive 
William V. Brach is now assistant 
administrative director. 
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the Lambert-Hudnut Manufacturing Laboratories, Inc., subsidiary of 
Warner-Lambert; and Herbert P. Nack, elected as vice-president of Col- 
gate-Palmolive’s new Colgate Pharmaceutical Laboratories Division. 


Three changes have been made 
in the Groton, Conn., chemical re- 
search laboratories of Chas. Pfizer 
& Company, Inc. Dr. Jay S. Buck- 
ley, Jr., at Groton since 1949, has 
become manager of the Chemical 
Products Research Section, and Dr. 
Walter T. Moreland, Jr., who joined 
Pfizer at Groton in 1952, has become 
project leader in steroid research. 
Terry F. Blair has been appointed 
supervising maintenance engineer 
in the Engineering Department. 
Newly appointed as associate veteri- 
nary medical director of Pfizer Lab- 
oratories is Simon J. Kalish, D.V.M.., 
a former public health veterinarian 
in the Department of Public Health 
in Detroit, and then West Virginia. 
Dr. A. Edwin Martin, an analytical 
chemist, has joined the Chemical Re- 
search and Development Depart- 
ment at the firm’s Brooklyn labora- 
tories. Also at Brooklyn, M. William 
Roche of the production headquar- 
ters staff has become assistant to ad- 
ministrative vice-president Allan J. 
Greene. He was formerly at the 
Groton plant. The firm’s pharma- 
ceutical division, J. B. Roerig and 
Company, has appointed Arnold B. 
Sklare, formerly with Pharmaceu- 
tical Advertising Associates, Inc., as 
senior medical writer and, before 
that, he held a similar position at 
Ayerst Laboratories. 


Warren Braddock has become 
comptroller of Clairol Inc. He was 
previously manager of the New 
York office. 

Stanley Weiss, director of chain 
and syndicate sales for Charies An- 
tell since 1953, has become director 
of the chain store sales division, 
Paragon Distributing Corp., distrib- 
utors of Roux hair coloring products. 
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Charles J. Arnold, vice-president and national sales director, Lanolin 
Plus; James Murphy, national sales manager, Shulton's Toiletries 


Charles J. Arnold has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and national 
sales director of Lanolin Plus. Mr. 
Arnold was previously assistant to 
the president of Vick Chemical Com- 
pany. 

James Murphy, eastern branch 
manager for the Toiletries Division, 
Shulton, Inc., since 1954, has been 
appointed national sales manager 
for the Division. Roy Stogner has 
become branch manager of the new- 
ly formed northeast branch, com- 
prising New York City, New York 
State and New England. Mr. Stog- 
ner has been a product manager 
with Shulton. Stephen Backiel, as- 
sistant to the sales manager, has be- 
come branch manager of the new 
middle Atlantic branch. Geoffrey S. 
Sladden, general manager of Shul- 
ton (Great Britain) Ltd., since its 
inception in 1957, has been elected 
managing director of the subsidiary. 
And John Kennedy has joined the 
Fine Chemicals Divisioin as a sales 
supervisor for consumer products. 
He was formerly a sales supervisor 
for Wildroot Company, Inc. 


Schenlabs Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
has appointed Alan S. Margolies as 
production manager. He was pre- 
viously with Revlon, Inc. 


John G. Jennings is now market- 
ing vice-president for Noreen, Inc. 
He had been general sales manager 
with the firm. Beauty Products Ltd., 
distributors of Noreen, has named 
Willis T. Frank president. With the 
firm for 13 years, Mr. Frank served 
most recently as vice-president and 
general manager. 


Dr. A. John Lind has been named 
manager of the International Divi- 
sion, Cutter Laboratories, succeed- 
ing R. H. Steuben. Dr. Lind joined 
the firm’s foreign department in 
vice-president 


1956 as of Cutter 
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Quimca Argentina, S. A., a Buenos 
Aires affiliate. 

Fries & Fries, Inc., has appointed 
Dr. Karl Keller to do special work 
in the Research and Development 
Laboratories. For 14 years technical 
manager of Schimmel & Company, 
Germany, Dr. Keller has most re- 
cently served as chief chemist for 
Schimmel in the U. S. Albin Wilko, 
chief flavor and perfume chemist for 
Felton Chemical Company, has be- 
come a member of the Fries & Fries 
research and development staff. 
Roderick West is new technical 
manager. 

R. William Bjork has been elected 
director of Norda Essential Oils and 
Chemical Company, Inc., and man- 
ager of Norda’s Division of Customer 
Relations. Mr. Bjork recently re- 
tired from L. Sonnenborn Sons, Inc., 
as manager of the white oils divi- 
sion; he continues in an advisory 
capacity. 

L. G. Erskine, Jr., has joined Gil- 
lespie-Rogers-Pyatt Company, Inc., 
as assistant to the president. He 
was formerly with the St. Regis Pa- 
per Company as budget director. 

National Can Corporation has ap- 
pointed D. F. Fruehling manager of 
the inside sales order and pricing 
department for the Atlantic Divi- 
sion. Mr. Furehling has headed the 
estimating department and the re- 
cently terminated Colorware Divi- 
sion. 

Howard F. Roderick has been ap- 
pointed president of the Miles 
Chemical Company, a new organi- 
zation formed by Miles Laboratories, 
Inc. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., has 
appointed Herbert C. Rudemann 
manager, industrial engineering, a 
newly created position. Mr. Rude- 
mann was formerly chief sectional 
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Division; Alan S$. Margolies, production manager, Schenlabs Pharma- 
ceuticals, Inc.; John G. Jennings, marketing vice-president, Noreen, Inc. 


engineer for Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany. 

Burton E. Beck has been named 
president of Eli Lilly International 
Corporation, succeeding Harry Mal- 
linson, who is retiring. Joseph E. 
Marmon, with Lilly since 1939, has 
been named executive director of 
personnel and public relations, as- 
suming Mr. Beck’s former responsi- 
bilities in the parent company, Eli 
Lilly and Company. Serving under 
Mr. Beck are two executive vice- 
presidents: T. H. Lake, responsible 
for administrative staff functions of 
the subsidiary, and J. R. Stamper, 
responsible for operations outside 
the United States. Mr. Lake has 
been an executive vice-president of 
the International Corporation since 
1957, and Mr. Stamper, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the British and 
Eurasian area. Four executives of 
Eli Lilly and Company have been 
given new assignments: E. Hardey 
Adriance, director of personnel rela- 
tions division, is now assistant to the 
vice-president of industrial relations; 
Earl G. Mauck, assistant treasurer, 
succeeds Mr. Adriance as personnel 
director; A. Malcolm McVie, Jr., 
is now assistant treasurer; succeed- 
ing him as assistant director is Kent 
R. Crawford. 

James H. Johnson is the new as- 
sistant director of general promo- 
tions for Johnson & Johnson. For- 
merly with Procter & Gamble, he 
joined Johnson & Johnson in 1953 
as a salesman. 

Eugene W. Fichter has been ap- 
pointed manager of West Coast man- 
ufacturing operations at the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Division of Continental 
Can Company, supervising Califor- 
nia glass plants in Oakland and 
Pomona. Mr. Fichter was formerly 
director of personnel administration 
for the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany on the Pacific Coast. 
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R. Bjork Joins Norda 

R. William Bjork has been elected 
a director of Norda Essential Oils 
and Chemical Company and man- 
ager of Norda’s Division of Customer 
Relations. Mr. Bjork recently retired 
from L. Sonneborn Sons where he 
was manager of the white oil divi- 
sion, for which he will continue as 
an advisor. He is an officer and 
director of H. Clay Glover, West 
Hempstead, N. Y., oldest maker of 
animal remedies, and a partner of 
Kamen & Company, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Because of his 40 years of experi- 
ence in the cosmetic, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and chemical industries, the 
company feels he is well qualified 
to keep the interests of 
Norda customers uppermost in his 
mind. His office is at Norda’s 26th 
Street headquarters in New York, 
according to Dr. Hermann J. Kohl, 
chairman of the board. 


specific 


Dr. Waller Receives Award 

Dr. Coy W. Waller, director of 
chemical research for Mead Johnson 
& Company, was one of two alumni 
cited by the University of Minnesota 
for outstanding achievement. Dr. 
Waller received the University’s 
Outstanding Achievement Award at 
the College of Pharmacy Alumni 
Association’s first annual banquet in 
honor of graduates, in recognition of 
his research on aureomycin, syn- 
thesis of folic acid, and other chem- 
icals. 


L. Bressler Elected 
Chairman by NADSC 


Louis R. Bressler, president of Cort 
Cosmetics, Inc., has been elected 


LOUIS R. BRESSLER 


chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Direct Selling 
Companies. 
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Sales Chiefs Elect Quinn 

Garth H. Quinn, general sales 
manager of Burroughs Wellcome & 
Company, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Sales Executives 


GARTH H. QUINN 


Club of Westchester County. The 
Westchester Club of approximately 
100 members is composed of sales 
executives of companies in the 


County. 


GCMI Chooses Officers 

Fred N. Dundas was recently 
elected president of the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
Mr. Dundas is executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Dominion Glass Com- 
pany, Ltd., with headquarters in 
Montreal. 

Other officers chosen include J. S. 
Heuisler of the Maryland Glass Cor- 
poration, first vice-president; and 
C. G. Bensinger of the Owens-IIli- 
nois Glass Company, second vice- 
president. 

Four vacancies on the board of 
trustees were filled: J. Gordon King, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division, Conti- 
nental Can Company, reelected; and 
G. F. Collins, Jr., Liberty Glass Com- 
pany, James G. Ferguson, Laurens 


FRED N. DUNDAS 


Glass Works, Inc., E. M. Terner, 
Metro Glass Company, Inc., each 
elected for first terms. 
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With Merck 25 Years 

Dr. Karl Folkers recently observed 
the completion of 25 years of re- 
search with Merck & Company, Inc. 
He is now executive director of fun- 


KARL FOLKERS 


damental research at the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Folkers joined the staff of 
Merck’s Laboratory of Pure Re- 
search in 1934, and was promoted 
several times until 1956, when he 
assumed his present position. His 
outstanding work has been in the 
fields of antibiotics and vitamins, 
and he has received a number of 
awards and honors. 


Roderick Chosen by Miles 

Appointment of Howard F. Roder- 
ick as president of the Miles Chem- 
ical Company, a new organization 
formed by Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
has been announced. The new com- 
pany will be one of four main di- 
visions of the parent organization. 

Mr. Roderick joined Miles in Jan- 
uary as a vice-president, and was 
named president of Sumner Chem- 
ical Company, a division that is be- 
ing consolidated with the Takamine 
laboratory, a Clifton, N. J., division, 
and also with the company’s citrus 
acid operation in Elkhart, Ind., to 
form the new organization. 


Dr. Guenther Back 
From South America 

After three strenuous months in 
the interior of South America in- 
vestigating essential oil develop- 
ments in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Peru, Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice- 
president and technical director of 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., is back at 
New York headquarters. Along the 
way, Dr. Guenther took colored mo- 
tion pictures and still photographs 
for use in lectures here. 

















K y z e | r u © e the largest number of Perfume and 


Fragrance advertisers ever to use one magazine are now telling their story in 


BEAUTY FASHION. Read BEAUTY FASHION each issue for the fascinating 


story these perfume advertisements tell. 


See in BEAUTY FASHION: 


Angelique, Inc. 
Anjou 

Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. 
Balenciaga 

Pierre Balmain 
Band of Gold, Inc. 
Henri Bendel 
Blanchard, Inc. 
Bourjois 

Hattie Carnegie 
Caron Corporation 
Carven Parfums 
Chanel, Inc. 
Parfums Charbert, Inc. 
Charles of the Ritz (Directoire) 
Mary Chess 
Cigogne Sortilege 
Ciro, Inc. 

Colonia, Inc. 
Corday, Inc. 

Coty, Inc. 

Countess Maritza 
Jean d’Albret 
Dana, Inc. 

Christian Dior 
D’Orsay Sales Corp. 
DuBarry 

Parfums Evyan Co. 
Faberge, Inc. 
Guerlain, Inc. 

Ann Haviland 


BEAUTY FASHION THE MAGAZINE OF PERSONAL SELLING 


Houbigant, Inc. 
Lancome Sales, Inc. 
Lanvin 

Lucien Lelong 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Lubin 

Parfums Marcy, Inc. 
Maromay, Inc. 
Prince Matchabelli 
Miahati, Inc. 

F. Millot, Inc. 
Germaine Monteil 
Myrurgia 

Jean Nate, Inc. 
Jean Patou, Inc. 
Robert Piguet 
Renoir 

Nina Ricci 

Rigaud 

Marcel Rochas 
Roger & Gallet, Inc. 
Nettie Rosenstein 
Parfums Schiaparelli, Inc. 
Simonetta 

Shulton, Inc. 

Tilford Toiletries 
Tuvaché, Inc. 
Parfums Weil Paris, Inc. 
Les Parfums Worth 
Yardley of London 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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W. Ward Jackson, vice-president, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., receives certificate of achieve- 
ment from Major General Marshall Stubbs, 
Chief Chemical Officer, United States Army, 
for outstanding contributions to the Army 
Chemical Corps. 


Ungerer Executive Back 
From World-Wide Trip 

George V. Branigan, vice-presi- 
dent of Ungerer & Company, has 
returned from a flying trip from 
west to east around the world, dur- 
ing which he was in touch with pro- 
ducers of raw materials to discuss 
the firm’s quality requirements, fu- 
ture markets, and sources of natural 
oils and gums. 

Among the many places visited, 
Mr. Branigan stopped in Alaska, 
Japan, Formosa, China, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Italy, France, and England, 
returning by way of Iceland. 


Aerosol Research Grant 

Allied Chemical’s General Chem- 
ical Division has awarded a grant 
in aid of $3000 to the College of 
Pharmacy, St. John’s University, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., for aerosol research. 
Under the direction of Dr. John J. 
Sciarra, the program is to be the 
study of the solubility and stability 
of pharmaceuticals in aerosols. 


John de Elorza, president of Old Empire, Inc., 
and Mrs. de Elorza attending the annual 
meeting of the Young Presidents Organization 
at the Americana Hotel in Bal Harbor, Florida. 
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MCA Elects Connor of Merck 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation at its 87th annual meeting 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
elected John T. Connor as chairman 
of its board of directors. Mr. Connor 
is president of Merck & Company. 

Dr. David H. Dawson, vice-presi- 
dent of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, replaces Mr. Connor as 
chairman of MCA’s executive com- 
mittee. 

John E. Hull, full-time president 
and a director of the association, was 
reelected, and two vice-presidents 
were chosen: Thomas S. Nichols, 
chairman of the board, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, and R. 
W. Thomas, vice-president, Phillips 
Petroleum Company. Maurice F. 
Crass, Jr., was reelected as full-time 
secretary-treasurer. 

Addressing the chemists’ group, 
O. V. Tracy, vice-president of Esso 
Standard Oil Company, warned 
against accepting proposals by the 
U.S.S.R. for credit to purchase Amer- 
ican goods. Mr. Tracy pointed out, 
that our advanced chemical indus- 
try is a key advantage which we 
should not “lightly trade away.” 


Lilly Library Consultant 
Honored by Librarians 

Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, library 
consultant at Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, was one of 20 librarians 
elected to Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Hall of Fame at the Associa- 
tion’s 50th anniversary convention. 
Mrs. Strieby has made major con- 
tributions to the field of pharma- 
ceutical literature and libraries. 

Officers elected during the conven- 
tion include: Anne McCann, Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, 
chairman; Katherine C. Owen, War- 
ner-Lambert Research Institute, 
vice-chairman; Maxine Painter, The 
Upjohn Company, secretary; and 
Evelyn W. Armstrong, Merck Sharp 
& Dohme Research Laboratory, 
treasurer. 


Helen L. Booth Chosen 

Helen L. Booth, executive secre- 
tary of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, has 
elected vice-president of the New 


been 


York Society of Association Execu- 
tives, of which she is a director. 
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Majonnier Opens Laboratory 
Albert B. Mojonnier, formerly en- 
gineering manager of Mojonnier As- 
sociates Division, Kartridge-Pak Ma- 
chine Company, is now installed 
with his staff in the company’s new 
research and development labora- 
tory, where he will concentrate on 
initial development of new machin- 
ery and products. He is succeeded 
by Ernest E. Koken, who has been 
research and design engineer with 
Bartlet Engineering Company. 


A. Holland Resigns 

Dr. Albert H. (Jerry) Holland has 
resigned his position as executive 
vice-president and chief operating 
officer of Cortez F. Enloe, Inc. Dr. 
Holland, who left his position as 
medical director of the Food and 
Drug Administration’s 
medicine for the post at Enloe, has 
not announced future plans, but he 
intends to remain in the field. 


bureau of 


W. Lambert Feted 

Members and guests of the Amer- 
ican Society of Perfumers recently 
honored William Lambert, former 
editor of The American Perfumer, at 
the Advertising Club in New York. 
Mr. Lambert received a commem- 
orative scroll, and a savings bond. 

Steve Mayham, representing the 
Toilet Association; Pierre 
Bouillette, past presidents of the So- 
ciety; Ted Ostrowski, the Society of 
Cosmetic Chemists; Maurice Meu- 
nier, the French perfumers; Frazer 
V. Sinclair, the trade press; and Dr. 
Oliver Marton, president of the So- 
ciety—all addressed the group. Mr. 
Lambert, in his address, reminisced 
about the industry during his many 
years of service. 


Goods 


William Lambert (right) receives testimonial 
scroll from Dr. Oliver Marton, president of 
the American Society of Perfumers, in honor 
of his service to the society and the industry. 
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Unveiling the memorial tablet of the infirmary-dormitory building at the University of Richmond, 
given by her son in memory of Mrs. Claiborne Robins, who took over as president of A. H. Robins 
Company on the death of her husband in 1912, until 1932 when her son E. Claiborne Robins 
graduated from pharmacy school. At Mr. Robins’ side, his daughter, Lora Elizabeth Robins. 


New Fellowship Program 

First recipients for a continuing 
program of fellowships and grants 
for basic research on the human 
skin initiated by Chesebrough- 
Pond’s, Inc., are: Harvard Medical 
School, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of Wis- 


consin. 


Custom-Made Service 

The fine chemicals department of 
American Cyanamid Company has 
introduced a “custom-made” phar- 
maceutical production service for 
ethical and proprietary drug man- 
ufacturers, making available special- 
ized equipment and bulk chemicals 
for producing finished pharmaceu- 
ticals or for individual processing 


operations. 


Brockway-Tygert Merger 

The proposed merger of Brockway 
Glass Company and Tygert Glass 
Company has been approved by 
their stockholders. Tygert Valley 
Glass will be operated as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Brockway. 


Marion Labs Builds 

Marion Laboratories, Inc., is con- 
structing the first of three biuldings 
to be erected on a 6.9-acre plot in 
the new Swope Park industrial cen- 
ter, Kansas City. Marion’s new head- 
quarters, this 15000-square foot 
structure will be occupied this year. 


New Sales Office Opened 

The Chemical Division of Gen- 
eral Mills has opened a new sales 
office at 20800 Center Ridge Road, 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, the ninth opened 
by the division in two years. 
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Chlorophy! Firm Bought 

Great American Industries, Inc., 
has acquired as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, National Chlorophyl & 
Chemical Company, with plants at 
Lamar, Colo. The sales department 
has been reorganized under Kurt 
J. Altschul, director of marketing, 
with offices at 485 Fifth Avenue in 
New York City. 


Robert I. Rheinstrom 
Robert I. Rheinstrom, 
head of Hirestra Laboratories, died 
June 18, of a heart ailment, at the 
Madison Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Rheinstrom, who was 77 years 
old, introduced the first of the hor- 


original 


mone creams under the name Endo- 
creme, and fought a winning battle 
against those who attempted to have 
the cream banned from the market 
on claims that it caused cancer. 

He sold his interest some years ago, 
continuing as a business consultant 
until he retired. 


James H. Hibben 

James Herbert Hibben, Chief of 
the Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and one of the foremost 
chemical consultants in the U. S., 
died suddenly at George Washing- 
ton University Hospital on June 15, 
after a fall at his home in McLean, 
Va. 

Dr. Hibben was a member of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, 
New York Academy of Sciences, 
American Chemical Society, the 
Chemical Society of Washington, 
Sigma Xi and Sigma Chi, and a 
former Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists. One of his best 
known books was “The Raman Ef- 
fect and Its Chemical Application,” 
published in 1939 and still used as a 
starting point for much work on the 


subject. 


Frederick W. Fielding 

Frederick Washington Fielding, 
chemist at the Synfleur Laboratories, 
died May 29 at Monticello Hospital, 
Middletown, N. Y. He was 48. 

Mr. Fielding was a member of the 
Society of American Perfumers, and 
was active in many community or- 
ganizations. 


Anthony Cirino 

Anthony Cirino, metropolitan 
New York sales manager of the In- 
dustrial Chemical Sales Division of 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, died June 23, at Holy Name 
Hospital, Teaneck, N. J. 

Mr. Cirino was a member of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry, the Pulp 
Chemicals Association, the Fatty 
Acids Producers Council, and the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturing 
Association. 


The new production building of Alcon Laboratories, Inc., first of three to be constructed on an 
86-acre tract of land on Fort Worth's South Freeway. The building covers more than 20,000 
square feet, is equipped for manufacturing sterile ophthalmic and rhinologic preparations. 
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Management 
Forum 


BY..FRANCIS CHILSON 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Corporate Bigness 

At what size does a corporation become a menace 
to society instead of a benefit? All sorts of answers 
have been given by all sorts of people. Obviously 
no single answer will suffice for all kinds and condi- 
tions of bigness. I think most people will agree that 
public utilities must be big to render the kind of 
service all people must have. These companies are 
all managed by professionals and are regulated as to 
rates and practices by governmental regulatory 
bodies. Oil companies must be big to attract the 
enormous amounts of capital needed to carry on their 
business. The same thing can be said of mining com- 
panies. In the development of natural resources and 
in providing public services individual corporations 
must be big to serve the public adequately. 

But I don’t think the same logic applies in the 
same degree in regard to consumer product com- 
panies—the automobile companies for example. I 
think that when a consumer product company be- 
comes so big that stupidity or bad judgment or 
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malpractice on the part of its management can cause 
a harmful repercussion throughout the whole econ- 
omy, then it is too big. That the recession was caused 
by the stupidity and bad judgment of the manage- 
ments of the Big Three automobile companies there 
can be no doubt. Should any small group of men have 
the power through avarice, stupidity, incompetence 
or lack of vision to disturb the whole economy? I 
say, no! We must of course have big automobile com- 
panies if for no other reason than military necessity. 
But I think that military and economic necessities 
can be met adequately if not better by ten one billion 
dollar company. 

When a colossus pulls a boner it is truly a colossal. 
Consider Ford’s quarter billion dollar blunder with 
the Edsel, a car that by no stretch of the imagination 
was needed by the public nor contributed anything to 
the economy. The economy has been demanding and 
buying from foreign sources small economical cars. 
Has this made much of an impression on the think- 
ing of the Big Three? Not very much apparently. 
The models for ’60, the reports indicate, are going to 
be longer and broader, less economical and more ex- 
pensive than ever. 

This is an unjustifiable abuse of economic power. 
It is monopolistic. The Big Three know that we must 
have cars—millions of them annually. They know 
they can force us to buy them because it simply isn’t 
possible to live any more without cars for transporta- 
tion and they know that no other source in the world 
can produce enough cars to satisfy our needs. 

Years ago when all the small automobile companies 
were washed out and streamlining was introduced in 
a big way by the Big Three, we were told in mislead- 
ing advertisements, that streamlining would cut down 
wind resistance and hence gas consumption. But gas 
consumption went up instead of down, even as it be- 
came more and more expensive. It’s still going up. Car 
owners hollered like hell but they had no alternative 
but buy the cars. They had to have them. I don’t 
think any company or group of companies should 
have the power to force upon the public anything it 
doesn’t like. The public is the goat. If it doesn’t buy 
in large quantities the cars Detroit insists that it buy 
whether it likes them or not, another recession will 
be caused; jobs in a multitude of industries will van- 
ish as they did before. So the public is forced to sup- 
port the automobile industry by buying its products 
because it cannot afford to do anything else. All the 
public can do is curse. 

The Detroit boys are unwittingly and blindly set- 
ting the industry up for governmental control just 
as sure as shooting. If the next national administra- 
tion is very far left of center, and it looks as if it will 
be, the Big Three had better watch out! I think the 
economy would be stronger, cars better and more 
economical and competition sharper if the Big Three 
were broken down into ten or fifteen separate com- 
panies. 
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But I'd hate to see any form of governmental con- 
trol even of the type forced upon the public utilities. 
However if the government finds it necessary to 
regulate public utilities to insure that we get good 
services at reasonable rates, as some politicians say, 
why shouldn’t it also regulate companies that are so 
large that any misjudgment or malpractice on the 
part of their managements can deprive us of our jobs 
and our livelihoods, regardless of the industry we 
work in? There’s the real danger. 


Reverse Blush! 

“In similar fashion, White, looking up the rectum 
into the lower colon through a sigmoidoscope, ob- 
served the action of certain drugs and irritants, and 
of emotions, both in normal persons and in those 
suffering from a common disease called mucous 
colitis. It was found that both drugs and emotional 
factors could cause quick and striking changes in the 
circulation, secretory activity, and muscular move- 
ment of the lower bowel. On one occasion a medical 
student was acting as subject; his colon was being 
observed through the instrument when an attractive 
young nurse entered the room. In this embarrassing 
situation, the subject’s mucous membrane was ob- 
served to turn a bright red—the first observed ex- 
ample of the rectal blush!” 

J. H. Means, M.D.: Ward 4, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1958, p. 80 


Telephones 

Telephones may be a necessity but they also are 
a curse. The damn things interrupt conferences and 
destroy your train of thought when you are meditat- 
ing alone. Some company officials haven’t sense 
enough to tell their secretaries that, when they are in 
conference, they are not to be interrupted for hell or 
damnation. Because of phone interruptions, confer- 
ences that should take fifteen minutes often take a 
half hour or more. I’ve sat in conferences with com- 
pany presidents and gritted my teeth while they 
took phone calls from their wives, their brokers, their 
poker pals and their mistresses. 

Some of these interruptions are long enough, so 
that to get the big shot’s mind back on the track, you 
have to repeat most of what you’ve just said. 

It is of course an arrant discourtesy for anyone 
to take a phone call while he has a guest present. 
Secretaries should be trained to say that Mr. Big is 
out for a few minutes and will call back. (But on no 
account should secretaries ever say that Mr. Big is in 
conference. That annoys some callers. It pricks their 
egos especially when they feel they are Mr. Bigger). 

Time was when I hesitated to tramp on corns by 
telling Mr. Big to kill the phone. If the discussion is 
to be serious I now have no hesitation whatever about 
suggesting that we both will save time and accom- 
plish more by pulling the switch. A good friend of 
mine has an execellent system. When you want to 
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talk business with him he pushes a button. This cuts 
his phone off, locks his door and lights a small red 
light outside his office. That means he is incom- 
municado to all the world but his visitors. I com- 
mend this system to all executives who want to ac- 
complish more with less tension. 

Ringing bells or buzzers increase tension. Fre- 
quent interruptions to talk to people on the phone also 
increase tension. Most of us talk too much before we 
think and the phone makes it handy to talk some 
more. In the old days when there were no phones and 
businessmen had to communicate by writing, they 
had to think before they wrote any letters, hence the 
letters were brief and to the point. I wish we all 
would do more thinking now. If we did there would 
be a hell of a lot less phoning. 


Capsules 

National Cash Register Company has got into the 
encapsulation business in a rather unique way. They 
have developed a process of enclosing microscopic 
droplets of chemicals within gelatin shells. These 
minute capsules are so small that for certain applica- 
tions they can be used as paper coatings, thus elimi- 
nating carbon paper for making copies. The copies 
are made by pressure, causing the droplets to break 
and release the contained ink. The company expects 
that the process can be applied to the encapsulation 
of perfumes, medicines and drugs which rapidly loose 
their potency. I have not seen this process and I 
understand that the National Cash Register Company 
is reticent about divulging details as to how such 
minute capsules are made. I imagine it is done by 
bubbling droplets of controlled size through thin, 
molten gelatin at controlled rates of speed and tem- 
perature. 


Machines Over Men 

The news reports indicate that as a result of fur- 
ther automation undertaken by the automobile com- 
panies during their recent recession, these companies 
will be able to resume full-scale production without 
reemploying the force of workers they had before 
the recession. This is a natural and inevitable trend 
in industry. But it has led to the usual outcry from 
the unions and from certain classes of fat-heads that 
machines are displacing men. Of course they are. 
They will continue to do so, and if the process ever 
stops, our economy will go into a tailspin that will 
make the days of the great depression look like the 
boom times of twenty-nine. 

The cry raised against machines is very ancient. 
When cotton spinning machinery was introduced in 
England, in 1860, there were 7,900 people employed 
in producing cotton textiles. A period of violent riot- 
ing ensued. Yet twenty years later the number of 
people employed in producing cotton textiles with 
machines had increased to 20,000. Industry is full of 
even more striking examples. 

It is a fact that the introduction of high-speed 
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'@ GROEN steam-jacketed, 
agitator kettles process 
quality cosmetic products 


Twenty GROEN stainless steel, steam-jacketed 
‘*cooking-mixing-cooling”’ kettles (30 to 1000 
gallon capacities) with single or double motion 
agitators provide maximum reliability, 
efficiency and purity in the preparation of 
shampoos, lotions, creams, mascara and other 
formulations at Helena Rubinstein’s world-famous 
cosmetic laboratories at East Hills, New York. 


For example: The heavy-duty, life-time 
construction plus sanitary, modern design 
Model TA twin-shaft ‘‘cooker-mixer”’ kettle, 
shown above, assures controlled heating and 
cooling temperatures to exacting laboratory 
standards in processing of fine cosmetic products. 
Thorough blending-mixing is accomplished by 
the main agitator which rotates slowly and 
swirls the cream mixture into the high-speed 
secondary mixer. Various types of mixers— 
paddle, beater, bar or turbine types—can be 
utilized. All agitator parts are readily removed 
for fast, easy cleaning. 

GROEN also builds a complete line of 
stainless steel Mixing, Cooking and Storage 


Saving many man hours of labor with GROEN “cooker-mixer” kettles, and Tanks, Revolving/Coating Pans, and 
employing the very latest equipment and techniques in methods of handling Vacuum/Pressure Vessels for drug and cosmetic 
cn ta ere dannatated in hse ure tele Rbimint _gpplications,"For more technical information, 

—- ‘i ; write to GROEN MFG. CO., Dept. DCI- 459. 


FREE LITERATURE 


ree Bulletin TAK-2 gives complete description and specifications on 
GROEN line of stainless steel, stationary and trunnion 
“cooker-mixer” kettles. Revolving/Coating Pans described 

in Bulletin VP-1, Literature sent on request. 


eae 
Worlds Largest Producers 
of Stainless Steel, Steam-facheled Kettles z= “}%°° 
— Since 1907 


4535 W. ARMITAGE, CHICAGO 39 ¢ 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7 
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automatic machines causes temporary displacement 
of labor, and this is most acutely felt in one-industry 
towns and cities. Unemployment insurance helps to 
support displaced persons during the period of unem- 
ployment. Sometimes they have no alternative but 
to uproot their families and move to other locations 
where their talents and experience can be utilized. 
Displaced persons in towns where there is a multi- 
plicity of different industries usually have little dif- 
ficulty in relocating in other industries. Single-in- 
dustry towns and cities containing one gigantic plant 
which employs most of the local people are becoming 
less common. Industry is spreading out and mixing 
up. It is obvious to anyone who stops for a moment 
to think, that never in the history of the United States 
have so many different industries been so highly 
mechanized, and, at the same time, never in our his- 
tory has such a high percentage of our people been 
employed in industry. But still the wailing about 
machinery goes on. 


Physician Heal Thyself! 

A hospitalized English physician writes: “I was on 
complete bed rest (in hospital) and sedated, and was 
constantly exhorted to sleep. I found that impossible, 
however, because no less than forty calls were made 
on my attention every day: 


“A.M. P.M. 

5:00 light on 12:15 lunch 

5:10 temperature taken 12:50 bedpans, hand wash 

5:25 blood-pressure taken 1:30 bed made 

5:45 bedpans 1:40 blood-pressure taken 

5:55 tea 2:00 medicines 

6:00 water for washing 2:20 physiotherapist 

6:30 bed made 3:05 tea 

7:30 woken by clatter 3:40 bedpan, hand wash 
from steriliser 4:00 temperature taken 

7:45 newspaper boy 4:40 blood-pressure taken 

8:00 breakfast 5:00 medicines 

8:40 bedpans 5:40 asked to find tray 

8:50 hand wash cloth 

9:00 Sister’s round 6:10 supper 

9:50 blood-pressure taken 6:30 bedpan, hand wash 

10:00 doctor’s round 6:35 suppository 

10:20 drink of milk 7:00 tidying bed 


7:15-8:00 visitors 

8:30 blood-pressure taken 
8:35 bedpan 

9:00 sleeping-tablet” 


10:25 medicines 

10:45 bedpan 

11:05 hand wash 

11:15 ‘shop trolley’ 

11:25 told to get ready 
for weighing 

11:40 weighed 

11:50 asked to find 
tray cloth Lancet, Lond. 1:641, 1958 


Botanical Drugs 

Only a short time ago I bewailed the passing of 
the old time pharmaceutical plant with its charac- 
teristic spicy, aromatic fragrance emanating from its 
drug extraction department. I mourned prematurely. 
Never before in history have so many drug com- 
panies been engaged in such an extensive hunt for 
new botanical drugs. Many companies have financed 
expeditions to the uttermost parts of the earth in the 








hope of finding some botanicals that will prove as 
fruitful as the Mexican yam. Old herbals are being 
studied; ancient Egyptian medical papyri are being 
studied; native medicine men and witch doctors are 
being courted; even missionaries are being enlisted 
in the world-wide hunt. I always had a hunch that 
even in the drugs we knew and used, there were 
probably many more valuable constituents than we 
were extracting from them. Research chemists ap- 
parently are coming around to the belief that nature 
can synthesize complex chemicals much less expen- 
sively than they can be synthesized in laboratories. 
As a result of these activities, pharmaceutical plants 
may once again stink pleasantly like they used to. 


Air Conditioning 

There are still a few Doubting Thomases in the 
industry who are skeptical of the value of air condi- 
tioning offices and factory operating areas. Their 
doubts are now resolved. The Public Building Service 
of the U. S. General Services Administration recently 
published a bulletin entitled “Influence of Air Con- 
ditioning on Work Production.” The study was made 
scientifically. Two areas were selected. Both were 
office areas, both had the same number of employees 
of average age, both were equally proportioned be- 
tween men and women. The two office areas were 
alike except that one was air conditioned and the 
other was not. The study was made for five months 
from May through September 1957. Careful records 
were kept on work rates, errors and absenteeism in 
both groups. The conclusion of the report is that the 
work output of the employees in the air conditioned 
office was nine per cent greater than that of the 
group in the non-conditioned area. The report also 
states that to amortize the cost of the air conditioning 
equipment and its operating expense, the increase in 
work output would only have to be one and a half 
per cent per annum. 


Railroad Roadbeds 

As old readers will recall, I have been clamoring 
for years for states to use abandoned railway road- 
beds for new roads. At long last, one New York 
county—Westchester County— has decided to pave 
the abandoned right-of-way of the New York West- 
chester & Boston Railway as a through road to by- 
pass highly congested areas. It’s about time the 
politicians began to wake up, although it must be ad- 
mitted that as a class they are not very prone to 
utilizing the least expensive means of accomplishing 
anything. 


Small High-Speed Packager 

The FMC Packaging Division, 4900 Summerdale 
Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna., has developed a 
new model Stokeswrap, which incorporates four fill- 
ing tubes in a single unit, thus combining high-speed 
packaging with a minimum of floor space. The model 
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IN CARRTONE’S DEPARTMENT, worker 
loads a Stokes stainless steel Mixer, in 
which 100 Ib. of tablet ingredients are 
blended in 20 to 30 minutes. Carrtone’s 
tabletting room is just beyond, and the 
coating and polishing room can be seen 
in background. 





Freezing at minus 55°C, in this Stokes 
Vacuum Freeze Dryer, prolongs shelf life 
of non-stable drug combinations and 
hormones, assures product uniformity, 
saves up to 15% on raw materials. 





One operator supervises a battery of 
Stokes Coating Pans and one Stokes 
Polishing Head in Carrtone’s coating and 
polishing room. Each pan handles from 
75,000 to 250,000 tablets per load, 
depending on tablet size. 


The Stokes Drying Closet is designéé | 
for efficient drying of pharmaceutico 
granulations. At Carrtone, it is also use? | 
for fast, thorough drying of glasswar | 
and other equipment used for packaging 
parenteral medications. 















Hundreds of thousands of tablets a 
day roll out of each Stokes Automatic 
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Tabletting Machine at Carrtone. Oper- 
ator needs only to fill hopper with in- 


gredients ... 
finished tablets. 


Increased production of a wider range of 
products ...improved quality control... 
greater control over inventory and delivery 
were gained by Carrtone Laboratories, Inc., 
Metairie, La., by installing its own complete 
facilities for manufacturing its diversified 
line of ethical pharmaceuticals, including 
tablets, capsules, oral solutions and suspen- 
sions, and injectable vitamin, hormone and 
specialty formulas. 


Carrtone called on Stokes for the single- 
source responsibility and complete equip- 
ment line needed to assure an economical, 
integrated operation. Now in operation, 
Carrtone’s new plant meets every expecta- 
tion. And Carrtone’s staff has found that the 
design and operating features of the Stokes 


Pharmaceutical Equipment Division 
F. J. STOKES CORPORATION 
5500 Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


returns later to pick up 







Carrtone’s New Production Facilities 


... profit from Stokes’ single-source service 


equipment make it easier to maintain con- 
tinuous, high-volume production within 
strictest product specifications. 


If you are now contracting for all or a large 
part of your production needs, Stokes invites 
you to find out how this complete service 
... based on Stokes’ long experience in 
serving the pharmaceutical industry . . 
helps make it more profitable to have your 
own facilities. Stokes engineers can help 
you select equipment for economical pro- 
duction... aid in plant layout to make 
most efficient use of space... supervise 
installation, operator training and start-up. 
For full information on Stokes equipment 
and services, write to us, or contact your 
nearest Stokes office. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD... 


kage TABLET GRANULATIONS 
— CONTINUOUS PROCESS — ACCURATE CONTROL 


ve ~ ee nie ASSURED UNIFORMITY 


and non-corrosive processing equipment 











MODEL UM—MALAXATOR—GRANULATOR 


for the continuous production of tablet granulations 
providing— 

















e Accurate feed control of liquid and dry products. 


e Intimate and uniform mixing of liquid binders 
and dry products with reduction in liquid used 
and less drying time. 





@ Complete blending of colors premixed in either 
dry or liquid products. 


e Adjustable density control to provide most suit- 
able granulation. 


® Uniform granulation sizes permitting increased 
production from tablet presses. 


ALL STAINLESS CONTACT 
MODEL UM—MALAXATOR—GRANULATOR 
SERIES 200 CODE SG58UM-SSB 
PANEL MOUNTED CONTROLS 


STANDARD, TOTALLY ENCLOSED OR 
EXPLOSION PROOF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR AREA: 44” x 57” 








Available in models to meet 


all production requirements. 


HOURLY DRY WEIGHT PRODUCTION 


Simplicity of disassembly WE sasseces 500- 700 Ibs. 
and reassembly SERIES 300 .....004. 800-1000 Ibs. 
cleaning time reduced _ eeerere 1100-1500 Ibs. 


to a minimum. 





Stainless — Non-Corrosive equipment available to meet your processing problems 
either liquid or dry, or in combinations. 


Completely equipped laboratory facilities available at both Chicago and Garwood, 
N. J. for the testing of your processing or production requirements = without obligation. 





THE W. J. FITZPATRICK COMPANY 


1007 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. ¢ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS * CHesapeake 3-2800 


Eastern Division: 714 North Avenue New England Division: 8-16 Warren Terrace 
Garwood, New Jersey + Sunset 9-1150 Newton Centre, Massachusetts * Bigelow 4-2214 
CLEVELAND © PHILADELPHIA — WILMINGTON ¢ SAN ANTONIO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL 


Representatives in Foreign Countries 
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retains the principle of pouch making while offering 
an output of up to 200 or more packages per minute. 

Four-seal or pillow packages can be produced from 
printed or unprinted roll stock of most heat sealable 
materials and laminations, and positive positioning 
of package design is assured. 


New Pulver-Mill 

A vertical hammer mill with an integral air class- 
ifier for the extremely fine grinding of soft, non- 
metallic materials in capacities of up to 5000 lbs. of 
material an hour has been introduced by Sturtevant 
Mill Company, Dorchester, Mass. The Sturtevant 
Pulver-Mill offers double hammer grinding combined 
with a unique deflector wall, which bounces insuffi- 
ciently ground material back into the grinding zone. 

Special vanes pull the material into the pulverizing 
zone from a variable screw rate feeder. This air pro- 
vides cooling action. Further cooling can be effected 
by refrigerated air or inert gases. The mill may also 
be rubber lined for materials that adhere to steel. 
There is instant accessibility to all moving parts for 
cleaning, inspection and maintenance. 


High-Speed Filler for Small Glass Containers 

The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison 10, 
Wisc., has announced its Sealmatic 85, an automatic 
small glass container filled with a guaranteed maxi- 
mum line speed of 120 per minute, for sizes up to 3 
in. in diameter, maximum band size of 45 mm. 
diameter and 45 mm. in length, with no increase in 
machine prices. 

At speeds up to 85 bottles per minute, the unit 
handles vials to gallon jugs, with a five-minute 
change-over time, using orienting or nonorienting 
glass, tall or short, small or large mouth. It applies 
cellulose neck bands from reels of tubing in plain, 
solid color or over-all pattern, or cut bands with im- 
printing requiring registration, and band change-over 
takes less than 10 minutes. 


Simplified Automatic Carton Selector 

An automatic carton selector to recognize seven 
different printed codes is available from Atrionic 
Products, Inc., Bala-Cynwyd, Penna. Model 405, for 
sorting, counting, and inventory control of packaged 
goods on assembly line or conveyor, may be supplied 
with counter and memory device. It is fully transis- 
torized and rugged in construction. 


Variable Speed Laboratory Mixer 

A variable speed lab mixer is available from Ter- 
riss Division, Consolidated Siphon Supply Company, 
Inc., 22 Wooster St., New York 13, N. Y. Equipped 
with a 1/20 horse power motor, it can be set for 
speeds from zero to 5,000 rpm, and mixes up to five 
gal. of liquid, dependent on viscosity. The unit is 
shipped ready to plug into a 110 volt, single phase 
AC 60-cycle current, and is fully adjustable at any 
angle. 
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Completely Automatic Die Cutter 

A new Model D-2212 automatic die cutter capable 
of cutting an unlimited amount of rule with complete 
automation is manufactured by the Tronomatic Ma- 
chine Mfg. Corp., 1881 Park Ave., New York 33, 
N. Y. Developed specifically for cutting rigid plastics 
and plastic-like materials economically, efficiently, 
and continuously, from a roll or continuous lengths 
of a vacuum or pressure formed web, it will die cut 
and eject at up to 20 strokes per minute. Index of the 
feed is precision adjusted from 6 to 12 inches, accom- 
modating continuous webs up to 22 inches wide. The 
unit will cut such materials as oriented styrene. Air 
pressure required is nominally 100 lbs. PSI. 


Two-Line Filling Machine 

A new Colton-Hope Model 15RF-2 two-line pro- 
duction machine for filling cans, bottles, or jars with 
semi-viscous or viscous materials is available from 
Arthur Colton Company, 3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit 
7, Mich. The machine’s adjustable filling head is con- 
trolled by a handwheel to facilitate set-ups for con- 
tainers of different heights. Filling range is from 14 
oz. to one qt.; production range, from 20 to 60 fills 
per minute. 


Equipped with a rising table for bottom fill, all 
operating units of the machine are enclosed and 
located out of the product zone. The movement is 
gentle but swift and the unit has a device that pre- 
vents feed of material when container is not in posi- 
tion. 


The 1% h.p. motor operates through a variable 
speed drive, and fill accuracy is plus or minus 14 of 
one per cent by volume. A vertical container height 
range within a six-inch total variation can be handled 


on Model 15RF-2. 
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SPOTLIGHT QUALITY... With Harchem's 









4 A clean, slow burning candle 
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Century Brand Stearic Acid 


Good ingredients make good products. 
Whether you make lipsticks, lotions or creams, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps or candles, the quality 
of stearic acid you use will determine the quality 
and the ultimate sales success of your product. 

Candles are a good case in point. Slow burn- 
ing candles must burn cleanly, white candles 
must not yellow and colored candles must hold 
their true shade. These qualities cannot be real- 
ized without the color and oxidation stability 
found in Century Brand Stearic Acid. 

In addition to single, double and triple pressed 
grades of Stearic Acid, Harchem makes other 
animal and vegetable fatty acids. Write on your 
company letterhead for a copy of our new pub- 
lication that gives the specifications of all these 
Century Brand Fatty Acids. Ask for Bulletin 
H-31.31 


, HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN., INC. 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9.NEW JERSEY 


demonstrates the quality and 
stability Century Brand Stearic 
Acid puts in your product. 





CENTURY BRAND 


diethyl phthalate chemicals, call or write 
a | our nearest sales office. . 
: SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; 
* Atlanta, Ga.—3133 Maple Drive N.E.; Chicago (Skokie)—4200 Dempster 
é St.; Cincinnati—1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland—13212 Shaker Square; 
Portland—520 S.W. 6th Ave.; Salt Lake City—73 S. Main St.; Seattle— 
318 Queen Anne Ave. 
ie 
THESE y Eiastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; Greensboro, N.C.—435 Jefferson 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Synthetic Detergent Bars 

Detergent bars may be considered 
as consisting of a detergent, a binder, 
and such auxiliary products as color, 
perfume, whitener, and stabilizer ac- 
cording to J. W. McCutcheon (J. 
Am. Oil Chem. Soc. 36: 225, 1959). 
It is highly desirable for the product 
to be milled and plodded on equip- 
ment similar to that used for a stand- 
ard toilet soap bar. Its specific grav- 
ity may be close to that of soap and 
its plodding temperatures may be 
in excess of soap but should not ex- 
ceed about 130° to 140° F. because 
of deleterious effects on color, per- 
fume, stability, etc. Moisture control 
is generally very narrow for most 
formulations, and in some cases a 
plus or minus one-half per cent may 
make the difference between a hard 
rubbery mass and a soft putty, both 
equally difficult to mill. 

There are three 
formulation of such products: a) 
where soap is the base and a deter- 
gent is added; b) where a detergent 
is the base and a soap is added as 
the binder; and c) where the bar 
contains no orthodox soap and the 
binder is a supplementary type of 
material such as polygylcol ethylene 


approaches _ to 


ether, etc. 

In cases a) and b) the soap need 
not necessarily be the orthodox soap 
used in toilet bars but may be de- 
rived from soap of hydrogenated 
tallow, from salts of hydroxystearic 
acid. 

The detergents used may be of 
two classes, a normal detergent and 
an abnormal detergent. The normal 
detergent is one which is not pre- 
cipitated in hard water and includes 
such classes of materials as the alkyl 
aryl sulfonates, alkyl sulfates, fatty 
taurates, etc. They may consist also 
of mixed products of this class and 
may include nonionic foam boosters. 

The abnormal detergents may be 
classed as such products as do pre- 
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cipitate in hard water but do so in 
such a way that they produce a fine 
nonsticky curd. Materials such as 
these are the substituted fatty acids, 
such as salts of alpha sulfonated 
stearic acid, alpha hydroxystearic 
and the lactone condensation prod- 
ucts of primary fatty amines. 

The binders in addition to soap 
are very numerous. but generally 
speaking a binder should be sought 
which most closely resembles soap in 
its physical characteristics such as 
its water solubility, plasticity, and 
compatibility with the other ingredi- 
cents of the mixture. Under this defi- 
nition salts of alpha sulfonated 
stearic acid may be considered either 
as a binder or a detergent base, de- 
pending on its function in the form- 
ula. 

All raw materials used must be 
stable, colorless, odorless, commer- 
cially available from at least two 
suppliers, and should be priced with- 
in a range to permit competitive 
pricing of the product. 

The supplementary materials in 
the formula such as color, whitener, 
perfume, etc., do not differ sub- 
stantially from those presently em- 
ployed in soaps. 

The primary requirements of a 
successful detergent bar is that it 
must have all the physical and 
chemical characteristics of soap, that 
is, it must not slough away when 
left wet, must have a smooth texture, 
must not crack, must foam well, and 
have good detergency without skin 
defatting. In addition, the synthetic 
bar must not leave a bathtub ring, 
must foam and have good deter- 
gency in the hardest water, and 
should take advantage of a low pH 
value. 


Hair Spray Resin 

A new resin copolymer that per- 
mits variable hardness and variable 
resistance to moisture in aerosol hair 
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Compounder’s Corner 


sprays has been introduced by the 
Resin Division of National Starch 
and Chemical Corporation, New 
York. The polyvinyl acetate copoly- 
mer, designated as Resyn 78-3010, is 
not related chemically to any of the 
hair sprays resins now in commer- 
cial use. Resyn 78-3010 is not sub- 
ject to patent restrictions. It is avail- 
able as dry pearls which are made 
water-soluble by neutralization with 
2-amino-2-methyl- 1,3-propanediol; 
the greater the degree of neutraliza- 
tion, the more soluble the resin, the 
softer the film and the shorter the 
hair-fixing action. The new material 
is odorless, available in dry form for 
handling ease, and is priced in a 
competitive range. 

The solubility, flexibility, and 
tackiness of the Resyn film are readi- 
ly modified by altering the degree of 
neutralization with aminomethyl- 
propanediol; 90 per cent of theoreti- 
cal neutralization is recommended 
as the optimum. For example, with 
no neutralization, the film has a 
hardness of 44 (plate glass equal to 
100 on the Sward Hardness scale) 
and has poor water solubility; at 50 
per cent neutralization, hardness is 
almost unchanged and solubility is 
still poor. At 70 per cent neutraliza- 
tion, solubility is fair and hardness 
is rated at 40; solubility is good and 
hardness 32 at 80 per cent neutral- 
ization; solubility is excellent and 
hardness 30 at 90 per cent neutral- 
ization. Increasing additions of or- 
ganic alkalies lead to still 
films. 


softer 


Hair sprays are made by dissolv- 
ing the calculated amount of the 
amine in SDA 40 alcohol, slowly 
adding the resin with agitation and 
heat if necessary, cooling and filter- 
ing and then adding desired modify- 
ing ingredients. Typical concentrate 
formulas contain 3.45 per cent of 
Resyn 78-3010, 0.38 per cent of the 
aminomethyl propanediol, 0.90 per 
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cent of alcohol-soluble lanolin, 0.40 
per cent of isopropyl myristate, 0.10 
per cent of dipropylene glycol, 0.35 
per cent of perfume oil, and 94.42 
per cent of anhydrous SDA 40 ethy! 
alcohol; or 2.40 per cent of 78-3010, 
0.22 per cent of AMPD, 0.10 per 
cent of water-soluble lanolin, 0.10 
per cent of silicone, 0.40 per cent of 
perfume and 96.78 per cent of an- 
hydrous SDA 40 alcohol. The fin- 
ished aerosol spray consists of 30 per 
cent concentrate and 70 per cent of 
propellant (50:50 of 11 and 12). The 
first concentrate will give a some- 
what softer film. 

If toxicity permits, as seems like- 
ly, this resin may repay investiga- 
tion as a fixative film in mascara 
and eye-shadow preparations requir- 
ing resistance to moisture, as well as 
a carrier in fluid sunscreens. 


Topical Antibiotics 
The staphylococcus retains its 
position as the organism causing 
most skin infections. Pure strepto- 
coccal and pure Gram negative ba- 
cillary infections are uncommon. 
The possibility of a streptococcus or 
a Gram negative organism being 
present in a mixed infection, how- 
ever, cannot be ignored, especially 
in the case of the streptococcus. 
Data are presented by J. C. La- 
mont (Brit. J. Dermatol. 71: 201, 
1959) to show that resistance on the 
part of the staphylococcus to penicil- 
lin and the tetracyclines is steadily 
increasing among _ out-patients. 
Chloramphenicol is maintaining its 
effectiveness against this organism. 
Pure streptococcal infections do 
not constitute a major problem in 
dermatological practice. The strep- 
tococcus is usually sensitive to the 
major antibiotics but resistance to 
neomycin is common. Chloramphen- 
icol is effective in Gram negative 
bacillary infections more often than 
penicillin, the tetracyclines and 
neomycin. Chloramphenicol has 
emerged as the antibiotic most like- 
ly, on the basis of sensitivity re- 
ports, to cure most skin infections. 
The present position of antibiotics 
in relation to skin infections is re- 
viewed. It is strongly suggested that 
the use of such agents should be re- 
stricted as much as possible and non- 
antibiotic remedies employed. 


Natrosol Thickener 


Natrosol 250 is a water-soluble 
stabilizer and thickener being of- 
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fered by Hercules Powder Company. 
It is a nonionic water-soluble hy- 
droxyethyl ether of cellulose, avail- 
able in four viscosity types. It pro- 
duces unusually clear, smooth, 
sparkling solutions with no haze or 
color and is available in granular 
form which minimizes lumping and 
dusting. The highest viscosity type 
possesses a viscosity in excess of 20,- 
000 cps. for a two per cent solution. 
It is useful for thickening and sta- 
bilizing all types of aqueous sys- 
tems and is relatively unaffected by 
the presence of salts, acids or alka- 
lies. 


Anionic Surfactant Dowfax 2A1 

Development of an anionic sur- 
factant with unusual solubility and 
stability properties has been an- 
nounced by The Dow Chemical 
Company. The new product, Dowfax 
2A1, is a sulfonated alkyldipheny] 
oxide. 

The diphenyl oxide grouping is 
unique in that it results in a very 
stable material. The surfactant is 
very soluble in water and 50 per 
cent solutions can be prepared at 
room temperature. At 77° F. it is 
soluble and stable at 0.1 per cent 
concentrations in nearly all aqueous 
solutions containing 20 per cent of 
inorganic compounds; in some sys- 
tems, as much as 20 per cent of 
Dowfax 2A1 will dissolve to a clear 
solution. It is also soluble in organic 
acid and salt solutions. 

It is extremely soluble and stable 
in all strong electrolytes that have 
been checked, at the entire pH range 
and at temperatures from freezing 
to boiling. In all of these systems, 
surfactant properties are extremely 
good. These include action as a de- 
tergent as well as wetting, dispers- 
ing and emulsifying activity. Dow- 
fax 2A1 has outstanding capabilities 
as a hydrotrope or coupling agent 
for normally insoluble or slightly 
soluble organic and inorganic com- 
pounds. It is available in commer- 
cial quantities as a light-colored, 
free-flowing powder and as a con- 
centrated solution. 


Lytron 822 Resin 

Lytron 822 resin, announced by 
the Monsanto Chemical Company 
Plastics Divisioin, Springfield 2, 
Mass., is a polyelectrolyte resin, a 
styrene copolymer containing free 
carboxyl groups. It is insoluble in 
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hexane and toluene, but soluble in 
ethyl acetate, acetone, methylethyl 
ketone, alcohol, alkalies, and am- 
monia. It is recommended for use 
as a protective colloid, film forming 
vehicle, dispersing agent, pigment 
binder and emulsifier. It is compat- 
ible with a wide range of natural 
and synthetic resins and clear con- 
tinuous films can be cast from both 
alkaline and organic solutions of 
Lytron 822 resins. It is compatible 
with many alcohol-soluble resins. 


Hostaphats 

Farbwerke Hoechst A. G., Frank- 
furt (M), Hoechst, Germany, are 
marketing a series of emulsifiers for 
cosmetics under the general name 
of Hostaphat R. These products are 
organic esters of orthophosphoric 
acid with fatty alcohols with or 
without ethylene oxide linkages. 
Dermatological tests have shown the 
compounds to be compatible with 
the skin. They vary in form from 
viscous liquids to solid waxes and 
range from hydrophilic to lipophilic 
in solubility. The grades available 
are Hostaphat KL 240, KL 340, KO 
280, KO 300, KS 340, KW 200, and 
KW 340. 


Emulphogene BC Surfactants 


Emulphogene BC surfactants are 
wetting, detergent, emulsifying, dis- 
persing, and foaming agents based 
upon alkylpoly-(ethyleneoxy) ethan- 
ols. Changes in the ethylene oxide 
proportion alter the hydrophobic- 
hydrophilic balance in the com- 
pounds, which are available from 
Antara Chemicals, New York 14, 
N. ¥. 


The surfactants are nonionic, 
nonelectrolytic and not subject to 
hydrolysis. They are not affected by 
water-hardness and are compatible 
with anionic or cationic surfactants 
as well as positively or negatively 
charged colloids. 

Emulphogene BC-420 and BC-610, 
containing relatively small propor- 
tions of ethylene oxide, are insoluble 
and dispersible, respectively, in wa- 
ter. Both are soluble in petroleum- 
based solvents. Emulphogene BC-720 
and BC-840, containing relatively 
large amounts of ethylene oxide, are 
soluble in water and in water mis- 
cible solvents. They are moderate 
foamers and are excellent wetting 
agents, detergents, lime-soap disper- 
sants and foam stabilizers. 
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PROCESS 


THE NEW 
BREAKTHROUGH 
IN AEROSOLS 





THE VERLEY PROCESS (patent applied for), is responsible for a 
new approach to obtaining the true olfactory note in aerosols. 


Previous methods of compromise caused by changes in reformulation, 
are no longer necessary to obtain complete solubility and compatibility. 


The methods used which are the basis for THE VERLEY PROCESS, 
are best illustrated by a comparison of samples. 


We will be pleased to tell you how to enjoy the benefits to your product 


by use of THE VERLEY PROCESS, upon request. poh eee lla 
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SA-351-A V. P. — Oriental 
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V-34 V. P. — Opoponax 
J-162 V. P. — Fougere Fern 


YY & Company 
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MEFFORD CHEMICAL CO. 
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Antimicrobial Triburon 

A series of bisquaternary diamines 
derived from f-ionone and its an- 
alogues, synthesized by Teitel and 
Goldberg in the Roche Chemical 
Laboratories, were found to possess 
antimicrobial activity im vitro as 
well as on local administration i 
vivo. The exhibited 
marked antibacterial 
cording to R. J. Schnitzer et al (An- 
tibiotics and Chemother. 9:267, 
1959) and a certain effect against 
fungi and trichomonads. A typical 
member of this series is triclobisoni- 
um chloride (N,N’-Bis[ 1-methyl-3- 
(2,2,6-trimethylcyclohexyl) propyl ]- 
N,N’-dimethyl - 1,6 - hexanediamine 
bis(methochloride), a stable white 
crystalline solid readily soluble in 
water and ethanol. The compound, 
trade-named Triburon, exerted a 
marked local antibacterial effect in 
subcutaneous infections in mice with 
all strains of B-hemolytic Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes and Staphylococcus 


compounds 


activity ac- 


aureus tested, regardless of their re- 
sistance to antibiotics. Activity 
against Escherichia coli in vivo was 
more variable, and non-susceptible 
strains were detected. Ps. aeruginosa 
did not respond to the drug in vivo. 

A certain activity was also ob- 
served when triclobisonium chloride 
was tested in local subcutaneous in- 
fections in mice with Candida albi- 
cans and Trichomonas vaginalis. 
These organisms as well as derma- 
tophytes were also inhibited in vitro. 


Valethamate Antispasmodic 

A new synthetic antispasmodic, 
valethamate bromide, (Phenylmeth- 
yl valoric acid beta-diethyl-amino- 
ethyl bromo-methylate), was evalu- 


ated by A. A. Holbrook (Amer. 
Pract. 10: 842, 1959) in a series of 
56 patients with various smooth 


muscle dysfunctions of the gastro- 
intestinal and genito-urinary tracts. 
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Advancing Therapy 


It was prescribed under the con- 
ditions of everyday practice to re- 
lieve the symptoms of spasm which 
had been provoked by such causes as 
anxiety, tension, stones, acute in- 
fections, or gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances. Its efficacy was demonstrated 
in three out of four cases. Both the 
oral and the intravenous forms were 
employed. The average effective 
dose was 20 mg. three to five times 
daily. The effective dose of the in- 
travenous preparation was 20 mg., 
repeated every one to two hours as 
needed. An outstanding feature of 
the therapy was the absence of side 
effects. Three patients reported dry- 
ness of the mouth, but in only one 
was this considered objectionable. 

The results of this clinical evalua- 
tion indicate that as an antispas- 
modic for general use valethamate 
bromide is at least comparable in 
efficacy to other antispasmodics and 
has the decided advantage of a 
negligible incidence of untoward re- 
actions. 


Phenylbutazone Derivative 

G.27202 
zone), a metabolite of phenylbuta- 
zone, given in equal doses, has been 
shown by F. D. Hart and D. Burley 
(Brit. Med. J. 1959, p. 1087) to 
cause considerably less gastric irri- 
tation than phenylbutazone itself. 
Although long-term continued 
studies may reveal a larger number 
date 


(hydroxy-phenylbuta- 


of side-effects, these have to 
been infrequent and mild with a 
daily dose of 100-600 mg. taken 
orally with meals. 

The pain-relieving properties of 
G.27202 vary from patient to pa- 
tient, but 
weaker than phenylbutazone, pos- 
sibly in the ratio of 3 to 2. This re- 
duction in effectiveness, 
only slightly offsets the more defi- 
nite reduction in gastric irritation. 


overall it appears to be 


however, 
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There are distinct advantages in 
using a slowly metabolized long- 
acting substance in the treatment 
of the chronic rheumatic disorders; 
G.27202 may well play a useful part 
in those cases where phenylbutazone 
is poorly tolerated. 


Intravenous Barbiturate 

A new ultrashort-acting anesthetic 
with advantages of greater potency 
and more rapid recovery from an- 
esthesia was disclosed in Boston be- 
fore the American Chemical Society. 

Chemically it is alpha-dl-1-meth- 
yl-5-allyl-5-(1-methyl-2-pentynyl) 
barbiturate. It differs from other 
short-acting barbiturate anesthetics 
in that it contains no sulfur in the 
molecule and has two positions of 
unsaturation (one acetylenic, one 
olefinic) in the 5-position radicals. 
The new chemical was synthesized 
by Wilbur Doran of the Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Methohexital had 
ical trial for more than two years 
than 
five 


been on clin- 


and had been used in more 
10,000 patients. It is 
times as potent (on a weight basis) 
as other short-acting barbiturates in 
common use. Its duration of effect 
is about half as long, and _ patient 
recovery, even after large doses, is 


two to 


prompt. 


Psoralen Activity 

Compounds of the furocoumarin 
group which induce erythema and 
pigmentation of skin following ex- 
posure to long wave ultraviolet radi- 
ant energy were tested by M. A. 
Pathak and T. B. Fitzpatrick (J. 
Invest. Dermatol. 32: 509, 1959) on 
albino guinea pig and human skin 
for their relative activity along with 
other structurally related coumarin, 
furochromone and furan ring con- 
figuration compounds. A 
method for screening active and in- 
active compounds has been devel- 


bioassay 


oped. 
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Out of 18 furocoumarin com- 
pounds which were tested, psoralen 
followed by three methyl deriva- 
tives of psoralen were found to be 
most active. Compounds possessing 
a furan ring configuration, coumarin 
ring configuration and furochromone 
structures do not possess photody- 
namic action. A fused structure of 
furan and coumarin as present in 
psoralen molecule is essential for 
photodynamic response. A linearly 
annulated ring structure of psoralen 
shows optimum erythma and pig- 
ment action. The non- 
linear angular structure of isopsora- 
len molecule loses its photodynamic 


inducing 


action. 


Weight Reduction 

At the request of the Post Office 
Department, an investigation of the 
comparative effectiveness of phenyl- 
propanolamine and dextro ampheta- 
mine in weight reduction was under- 
taken by J. F. Fazekas, W. R. Ehr- 
mantraut, and K. D. Campbell 
(J.A.M.A. 170: 1018, 1959). 

The comparative anorexigenic po- 
tencies of phenylpropanolamine and 
dextro amphetamine deter- 
mined in a quadruple-blind study 
conducted on 81 obese mentally de- 
ficient subjects. There was no at- 
tempt to restrict food intake, and the 
known caloric consumption was at 
least 3,000 calories per day. These 
subjects were selected to obviate in- 
sofar as possible the many psycho- 
logical factors known to influence 
weight reduction in the mentally 
alert population. The results failed 
to demonstrate a significant reduc- 
tion in weight in the groups of sub- 
jects receiving 25 and 50 mg. of 
phenylpropanolamine three times a 
day and those given a physically in- 
distinguishable placebo. In the 
group of subjects receiving 5 mg. of 
dextro amphetamine three times a 
day over a similar period of time, 
there was a statistically significant 
reduction of weight. Although re- 
lated chemically to dextro ampheta- 
mine and retaining certain of its 
peripheral properties, phenylpropa- 
nolamine, as indicated by this study, 
differs in that it does not possess 
significant anorexigenic potency. 


were 


Antifungal Agents 

Saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids and 10 unsaturated fatty acid 
fractions and ethyl esters of un- 
saturated fatty acid fractions pre- 
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pared from fish oils were tested by 
B. Sokoloff et al. (J. Am. Oil Chem. 


Soc. 36: 234, 1959) on their in- 
hibitory activity against Candida 
albicans. 


Oxidation of highly unsaturated 
fractions from fish oil and ethyl 
esters of unsaturated fatty acid frac- 
tions of menhaden, pilchard, and cod 
liver oils increases their antifungal 
activity. 

Saturated and unsaturated quater- 
naries tested for their anti- 
fungal activity. 

Hexadecyltriethylammonium bro- 
mide and hexadecylpyridinium bro- 
mide showed the highest activity 
against Candida albicans, Aspergil- 
lus niger, and Rhyzopus nigricans. 

Any lengthening of the carbon 
chain more than C,, weakened the 
activity of both saturated triethyl- 
ammonium bromide and pyridinium 
bromide. An of unsatura- 
tion enhanced it. 

The antifungal activity of quater- 
naries prepared from fish oil was 
about 4,000 times stronger than that 
of oxidized highly unsaturated fatty 
fractions prepared from fish 


were 


increase 


acid 
oils. 

The decisive factor in the highly 
inhibitory activity of quaternaries 
against fungi might depend on their 
positively charged portion since the 
surface of microorganisms is, as a 
rule, negatively charged. 
Steroid Side-Effects 

L. M. Lockie, in a report to the 
A.M.A. Council (J.A.M.A. 170: 1063, 
1959), discussed the use of steroid 
therapy in rheumatoid diseases. 

Ten years’ experience is now 
available with the use of the adrenal 
steroids in the treatment of the rheu- 
matoid diseases. During this period 
a variety of new adrenal steroid 
compounds been developed, 
with the hope of making available 
for general use substances devoid of 
the potential for producing certain 
complications. To date, it has not 
been possible to accomplish this end. 
It has therefore become important to 
recognize the risks incurred with 
long-term use of the adrenal steroids 
as weighed against theoretical ad- 
vantages. It would appear at the 
present time that these risks, in gen- 
eral, outweigh any advantages. 


have 


Therefore, in the individual case, 
careful consideration is essential be- 
for beginning administration of ad- 
renal steroids. The clinical situations 
in the field of rheumatic and col- 
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lagen vascular diseases in which the 
long-term use of the adrenal steroids 
appears justified are actually few if 
indications are carefully appraised 
prior to their use. 

Prolonged administration of ad- 
renal cortical hormones causes a 
number of common reactions. 

Cushing’s syndrome of clinical hy- 
percortisonism may develop, consist- 
ing of moon face, buffalo hump, 
hirsutism, striae, and edema. These 
signs usually disappear after discon- 
tinuance of the drug. However, gly- 
cosuria and hypertension, also part 
of this syndrome, may be perma- 
nent. 

Negative nitrogen, 
phosphorus balance may occur, with 
subsequent osteoporosis which may 
lead to bony fractures. 

Gastrointestinal complications 
may develop into a serious disabili- 
ty. Peptic ulcers may develop or be- 
come reactivated, with complications 
such as bleeding and perforation. 

Masking of infections is not un- 
common. Fever or other complica- 
tions such as perforation may not be 
detected. There is an interference 
with normal immune processes of 
the body, and unrecognized septic 
processes may develop rapidly or 
even result in death. Acute appendi- 
citis, perforation of a peptic ulcer, 
or a diverticulum can occur—only to 
be recognized too late to save the 
life of the patient. 

Flushing of the face and purpuric 
spots in the skin are more common 
with the steroids. In some 
instances, these areas may be 3 to 4 
cm. in diameter. The outer layer of 
the skin may rub off easily. 

The production of adrenal inac- 
tivity or atrophy endangers the pa- 
tient during periods of extra stress 
which may occur during fatigue, 
infections, or surgical procedures. 


calcium, or 


newer 


Fluoxymesterone 

Fluoxymesterone was ad minis - 
tered by R. M. Buckle (Brit. Med. J. 
1959, 1375) to 10 patients with eu- 
nuchism and hypogonadism, in nine 
of whom it was found to be an ef- 
fective oral androgen. The mainte- 
nance dosage varied from 2 to 4 mg. 
a day. Comparison with the average 
daily doses of the other androgenic 
preparations used in clinical prac- 
tice shows it to be the most potent 
yet investigated. There were no un- 
desirable side-effects. Fluoxymester- 
one is fully active when taken oral- 
ly. 
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Animal Glands 


FOR PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 


Frozen beef, pork and sheep glands 
Concentrated ox bile * Beef spinal cords 
Pepsin skins * other animal products 
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Industry's Books... 


Antibiotics Annual 1958-1959, Ed- 
ited by Henry Welch, Ph.D., and 
Felix Marti-Ibanez, M.D., 1107 pp., 
Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., New 
York, Cloth, $12. 

This is a record of the proceedings 
of the Sixth Annual Symposium On 
Antibiotics, October 15, 16, and 17, 
1958 at Washington, D. C. There 
are 27 papers from 14 countries 
abroad, namely from Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Japan, 
Mexico, Peru, Scotland, Spain, Swe- 
den, and Uruguay. From the United 
States 116 papers were presented by 
outstanding scientists in the field of 
antibiotics and chemotherapy. 


International Textbook Of Allergy, 
Edited by J. M. Jamar, M.D., Lec- 
turer at the University of Louvain, 
639 pp., Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, Ill., (1959), cloth, 
$17.50. 

Because of the extensiveness of 
the field, it has become extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for one 
physician to write with sufficient 
competence on such varied phases as 
allergy of the respiratory tract, skin, 
eyes, digestive system, vascular and 
collagen tissue, as well as on the 
physiologic, immunologic, and even 
botanic aspect; to at the 
same time the morbid manifesta- 
tions of the disease and the way 
to combat them and introduce the 
reader to the many terra incognita 
of experimental medicine. Conse- 
quently, this textbook has many con- 
tributors, each of 
qualified in his particular field, and 
should be of value not only to the 
novice in the field of allergy, but 
also to those who wish to broaden 


discuss 


whom is well 


their knowledge on some particular 
phase. 


Why People Buy (Motivation Re- 
search and its Successful Applica- 
tion), by Louis Cheskin, President 


Louis Cheskin Associates, Market- 
ing Research, 319 pp., Liveright 


Publishing Corp., New York, (1959), 
cloth, $5.00. 

Mr. Cheskin deals with the buy- 
ing behavior of people, and answers 
numerous questions about it. The 
book is filled with marketing re- 
search disclosures. Top management 
should profit by reading it. 
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Industrial Fatty Acids And Their 
Applications, Edited by E. Scott Pat- 
tison, Manager, Fatty Acid Pro- 
ducers’ Council, 230 pp., Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York, (1959), 
cloth, $7. 

This book covers the production 
and processing of fatty acids, with 
emphasis on practical technology 
and the chemistry involved with it. 
It also includes an up-to-date re- 
view of the chemistry, technology 
and applications of the derivatives 
having commercial importance. The 
book reflects the growing industrial 
importance of fatty acids derived 
from tall oil. 


Handbook Of Toxicology, Volume 
IV: Tranquilizers, Analysis and 
Compilation by Maxwell Gordon 
and R. F. J. McCandless, with the 
technical assistance of S. W. Lips- 
man and Edited by Rudolph M. 
Grebe, 120 pp., W. B. Saunders Co., 
Phila., (1959) $4. 

This handbook the eighth of a 
continuing publications, 
each containing information, chiefly 
tabular, in one or more of the bio- 
logical sciences. These volumes have 
been prepared under the general 
direction of the Committee on the 
Handbook of Biological Data, Di- 
vision of Biology and Agriculture, 
National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council. 


series of 


The Profession Of Pharmacy, An 
Introductory Textbook, by Richard 
A. Deno, Professor of Pharmacog- 
nosy, University of Michigan, 
Thomas D. Rowe, Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy, University of 
Michigan, and Donald C. Brodie, 
Professor of Pharmacy, University 
of California, 255 pp., Illus., J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila., (1959), cloth, 
$6.50. 

A broad coverage of the profes- 
sion of pharmacy—its historical de- 
velopment, ethical standards, organ- 
izations, literature and current prob- 
lems—based on the _ introductory 
course required of first-year phar- 
macy students at the University of 
Michigan. It is organized around 
the major fields of pharmacy prac- 
tice, that is, pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, retail pharmacy, and the pro- 


motion and distribution of drugs. 
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Modern Dermatologic Therapy, 
Edited by Thomas H. Sternberg, 
M.D., Professor of Dermatology, and 
Victor D. Newcomer, M.D., Associ- 
ate Professor of Dermatology, Unt- 
versity of California, 520 pp., Illus., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
(1959), cloth, $10. 

This volume is the second in a 
new Blakiston Series developed, from 
courses in the Medical Extension 
Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The authors present a di- 
rected, clinical evaluation of con- 
temporary advances in laboratory 
research, dealing specifically with 
those conditions for which therapy 
has so changed within the last few 
years as to warrant a review. In 
the twenty-six chapters, manage- 
ment of common dermatologic dis- 
eases is given in detail, outlining 
specific therapeutic suggestions, 
which makes the book of consider- 
able aid to both dermatologist and 
general practitioner in daily prac- 
tice. Several chapters present in de- 
tail the most up-to-date treatment 
of less common but most serious 
problems, such as the collagen dis- 
eases and deep fungus infections. 


Encyclopedia Of Chemical Reac- 
tions, Compiled by C. A. Jacobson, 
Late Professor of Chemistry, West 
Virginia University, and Edited by 
Clifford A. Hampel, Consulting 
Chemical Engineer, Vol. VIII, 533 
pp., Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York, (1959), cloth, $14. 

This is the final volume of the 
work. It includes entries on the re- 
actions of tungsten, uranium, vana- 
dium, ytterbium, zinc and zircon- 
ium. A supplement contains entries 
received subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the earlier volumes on the 
reactions of the elements with which 
they are concerned. 


Silicones, by R. N. Meals and F. M. 
Lewis, Silicone Products Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 267 pp., Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York, (1959), 
cloth, $5.95. 

This book’s scope includes the 
manufacture, properties and applica- 
tions of the silicones, with data on 
the properties of silicone 
fluids and rubbers at high tempera- 
tures. It is aimed at design engi- 
neers, formulators and manufactur- 
ers in all industries who might have 
an interest in silicones as engineer- 


resins, 


ing and raw materials. 












Atractylis Concrete Oil 

Atractylis Concrete Oil is obtained 
by distilling the dried roots of Atrac- 
tylis lancea, Atractylis ovata and 
other species of the same genus. 

On distillation, the dried roots of 
A. lancea and A. ovata yield about 
2.5 to 4 per cent of a viscous and 
sticky oil. During the process the 
temperature has to be maintained 
between 50° and 60°C. in order to 
keep the oil in a fluid state, as it 
solidifies at room temperature. The 
oil, commercially called “Atractylis 
Concrete,” is a milky white to yel- 
low or brown, wax-like solid. On 
standing, one of the constituents 
slowly sublimes into fine, needle- 
like crystals, but so long as the con- 
tainer is adequately sealed, there is 
no apparent alteration in the qual- 
ity or odor of the product, even after 
long standing. 

The chief constituents of the oil 
are now thought to be atractylol 
(=eudesmol plus other sesquiter- 
pene alcohols), atractylone and 
atractylene, the characteristic odor 
of the oil being attributed to the first 
two of these constituents. The body 
to which the provisional name of 
“atractylone” has been allocated is 
the one that probably confers upon 
the oil its peculiar full-bodied pun- 
gency and that, for this reason, it 
deserves the close attention of per- 
fumery research chemists. 

Atractylis concrete oil has many 
potentialities in modern perfumery 
according to F. V. Wells (S.P.C. 
32:261, 1959) but that it calls for 
considerable skill in blending if the 
best possible results are to be 
achieved. Of the floral perfumes, it 
undoubtedly has the greatest affinity 
for those of the carnation type, but 
is also capable of being effectively 
blended into orange blossom, jasmin, 
rose and wallflower. It goes well into 
fern as well as the clove-lavender 
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type of complex. It is worth consid- 
ering when formulating _ tabac, 
chypre, tweed, orchid, poppy—and 
sophisticated fantasies of the Ideal 
and Origan types. It has obvious pos- 
sibilities in relieving the harshness 
of Cuir de Russie, and can give in- 
teresting effects in tuberose, gar- 
denia, fleurs de vigne, lotus, and 
reseda, not forgetting a whole range 
of Indian and Far Eastern bouquets. 
The odor, intensity, floral and 
spicy quality and extremely persist- 
ent character of atractylis concrete 
oil, coupled with its stability to at- 
mospheric oxidation and to mild 
alkali, make it particularly suitable 
for use in compounds intended for 
the perfuming of milled toilet soaps, 
face powders, face creams and other 
cosmetic and toilet preparations. 


Safrole 

Safrole is a natural product which 
has been found in such oils as sassa- 
fras, camphor, ocotea cymbarum, 
star anise, nutmeg, cinnamon leaf, 
American wormwood and California 
laurel. Although it has been syn- 
thesized in the laboratory, no eco- 
nomically feasible method has yet 
been devised. 

Up to the time of World War II 
most commercial safrole was ob- 
tained from the camphor oils of 
Japan, Formosa and China. After 
the removal of its camphor content 
the oil was divided into several frac- 
tions, one of which, usually known 
as brown camphor oil, was especial- 
ly rich in safrole. This fraction was 
chilled and the crystalline safrole 
was filtered off and purified by ap- 
propriate means such as distillation 
or recrystallization. 

Upon the outbreak of the war 
commerce with the Orient was com- 
pletely disrupted. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there was being developed at 
this time in Brazil the production of 
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Brazilian sassafras oil. Production 
was rapidly increased and the sup- 
ply of safrole was assured with very 
little, if any hiatus. Distillation of 
the wood of the tree yields from 0.9 
to 1.5 per cent of an oil containing 
at least 90 per cent of safrole. The 
odor of the safrole from this source 
is usually a little cleaner than that 
obtained from camphor oil. 

A third source of safrole is the 
North American sassafras albidum. 
Most of the oil from this tree is in 
the bark of the roots, which yields 
about 1.8 per cent of an oil contain- 
ing in the neighborhood of 80 per 
cent of safrole. The preponderant 
amount of safrole used in the West- 
ern hemisphere today comes, how- 
ever, from the Brazilian sassafras. 

Safrole in the pure state is a color- 
less oil having a melting point of 
11°C. and an odor which is best 
described as sassafras-like. As such, 
safrole finds its widest use in the 
formulation of beverage flavors such 
as root beer and sarsaparilla as well 
as medicinal flavors. Its stability to 
air, light and alkali make it a prime 
favorite for the creation of inex- 
pensive soap perfumes. By far the 
greatest proportion of the safrole 
produced is used for the manufac- 
ture of heliotropin. 

Ciamician and Silber hydrogenat- 
ed safrole to produce dihydrosafrole. 
This they described as having a 
weak, safrole-like odor. It is difficult 
to understand how they could have 
so underestimated the odor of dihy- 
drosafrole. Far from having a weak, 
safrole-like odor, it has a fine, clean 
odor, more sassafras-like than sa- 
frole. As for strength, it proved to 
have more power than safrole in 
every medium tested. The stronger 
character gave the products a some- 
what harsher rendition. This could 
be eliminated by blending or con- 
ditioning the dihydrosafrole with co- 
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ingredients that are typical in root 
beer formulations. M. S. Carpenter, 
Givaudan Flavorist. 


Oil of Fzniculum Vulgare Mill 

Oils were prepared by A. F. Costa 
and J. C. Do Val (P.E.O.R. 50:291, 
1959) from Feniculum vulgare 
Mill, a Mediterranean umbellifer 
which grows wild in Portugal, from 
plants collected at the end of the 
flowering season, in September, and 
from their ripe fruits, with yields of 
0.45 per cent and 3.55 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The analytical characteristics of 
the oils obtained over a number of 
years were determined. These cor- 
respond to the characteristics laid 
down for the various types, and only 
the percentages of anethole were 
found to be lower; it was also found 
that there was a lack of correspond- 
ence between the setting points and 
the anethole content such as has 
been observed for some years in 
essences of Spanish origin. 

The oil was fractionated by dis- 
tillation and in a number of frac- 
tions obtained the following constit- 
uents weer identified: d-a-phellan- 
drene, dipentene, fenchone, estra- 
gole, anethole, anisic aldehyde and 
anisic acid. 

In a number of top fractions crys- 
tals separated out which melted at 
165°, as has been reported pre- 
viously. 

The residual fraction, after being 
saponified by potash in methyl al- 
cohol and then acidified, showed the 
probable existence of valeric acid. 

By extracting the saponifiable 
fraction with bisulfite a partially 
crystalline residue was _ separated 
which possessed the unpleasant odor 
of valeric acid and also a mild and 
balsamic odor, particularly after 
heating. The crystalline micro-subli- 
mates obtained were found to con- 
sist of various substances melting at 
different temperatures. 


Undecylenic Acid 

Undecylenic acid has a somewhat 
fatty odor with a slight fruity-rose 
note in the background. It can be 
used successfully in small amounts 
in all types of floral bouquets and 
especially in jasmins. When unde- 
cylenic acid is treated with sulfuric 
acid it isomerizes to form gamma- 
undecalactone, commonly known as 
Aldehyde C-14 or peach aldehyde. 
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Gamma-undecalactone has a power- 
ful and persistent sweet fruity odor, 
suggestive of peach. It is useful in 
jasmin and lilac compounds and in 
certain fruit flavors such as peach 
and apricot. Because of its extremely 
powerful and persistent odor it must 
be used with restraint, since an over- 
dose will ruin any formulation in 
which it is placed. 

Some of the esters of undecylenic 
acid have a limited use in perfum- 
ery. The methyl ester has a decided- 
ly fatty character with a citrus top- 
note. A small quantity will add a 
desired citrus note to lilac and sum- 
mer blossom bouquets. The ethyl 
ester has a fatty character with a 
musk note and is useful for modifi- 
cation of rose compositions. The 
allyl ester has a powerful odor of 
quince and can be used sparingly as 
a modifier for various floral types. 

By standard procedures undecy- 
lenic acid may be converted to the 
corresponding undecenaldehyde hav- 
ing a powerful rosy odor with an 
orange-violet background. It is use- 
ful in small quantities in all floral 
perfumes, blending especially well 
with natural jasmin and rose oils; 
it finds excellent use in clary sage 
compositions. Reduction of undecy- 
lenic acid esters with sodium and 
alcohol yields undecenalcohol, which 
has a fatty, somewhat citrus-like 
odor which is useful in small quan- 
tities in florals for a jasmin, lilac 
and cassie nuance. 

Suitable reduction of undecylenic 
acid itself leads to its saturated ana- 
logue, undecanoic acid, which has a 
mild fatty-fruity odor. It is frequent- 
ly used in conjunction with the ali- 
phatic aldehydes in creating varia- 
tions of rose and other floral charac- 
ters. The methyl ester of undecanoic 
acid has a fatty-fruity character 
which may be used in floral com- 
positions and flavors to enhance a 
honey note. The acid, in turn, can 
be converted to the corresponding 
saturated aldehyde, undecanal or al- 
dehyde C-11 undecylic, and to the 
corresponding saturated alcohol, un- 
decylic alcohol or alcohol C-11. The 
saturated aldehyde has a powerful 
rose-wax odor and is useful in rose, 
mayflower and cyclamen composi- 
tions. As is the case with all the 
higher aliphatic aldehydes, it must 
be used with caution to avoid over- 
dosage. Undecyl alcohol, with its 
floral-citrus odor, is used in small 
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quantities in such florals as cassie, 
acacia and tuberose. 

Undecylenic acid can be split, by 
fusion with caustic potash, into two 
fragments: acetic acid and nonoic 
(or pelargonic) acid. The latter can 
be used to advantage in small quan- 
tities in orris synthetics. The ethyl 
ester, known commonly as ethyl 
pelargonate, has a fruity-rosy odor 
with a rum-wine suggestion. It finds 
interesting uses in high-quality flor- 
al compositions, particularly rose 
notes, and in many flavors where its 
sweet-sour note is desired. As with 
the acids previously discussed, no- 
noic acid may be converted to the 
corresponding aldehyde C-9 or no- 
nanal, and to the corresponding al- 
cohol C-9 or nonyl alcohol. Alde- 
hyde C-9 has been found quite wide- 
ly distributed in nature, for example 
in such oils as rose, tangerine, lem- 
ongrass, cinnamon, ginger, lemon, 
sweet orange, distilled lime and or- 
ris root. It has a strong sharp fatty 
odor with a bitter orange note and 
a suggestion of red rose. It is used in 
the preparation of red rose, orris, 
tuberose and other floral composi- 
tions, blends particularly well with 
jasmin notes and works into a petit- 
grain and mandarin character. Al- 
cohol C-9 has a rose-orange odor 
with a suggestion of citronellol. It is 
useful in jasmin, neroli, rose and 
tuberose types and, in small 
amounts, can be helpful in pine- 
apple, citrus and peach flavors. 
—M. S. Carpenter, Givaudanian 


Luvunga Scandens Oil 

The essential oil from the berries 
of Luvunga Scandens investigated 
by K. K. Baslas (P. & E.O.R. 50: 
124, 1959) contains cinnamyl cinna- 
mate, cineol, d-camphor and methyl 
cinnamate as the main components. 
l-Pinocamphone, terpinolene, /-fen- 
chyl alcohol, citral, geraniol, aro- 
madendrene and limonene are pres- 
ent in smaller amounts while pin- 
ene, myrcene, camphene, fenchone, 
1:4 cineole and 2:4-dimethyl-7-octen- 
4-one (2?) and linalyl acetate have 
been found to be present in very 
small amounts. Three new sesquiter- 
pene compounds Luvungene, Luvun- 
gol and Luvungone have been iden- 
tified. 


Nurolin (Hiresta), a cream sold in 
$10 and $20 sizes, contains vitamins 
A, D, E, pantothenyl alcohol, Lan- 
trol, glycerin and lecithin. 
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When new and better pharmaceutical products are in the 
works, or when more efficient ways to produce old stand-bys 
are required, manufacturers find it pays to re-evaluate the work 
done by one of their most able aids to production . . . that basic 
building block, the chemical intermediate. These most versatile 
chemicals cre flexible tools for the building, molding and creat- 
ing of complex organic compounds which help to ease pain, 
heal, and perform the countless other functions by which phar- 
maceuticals benefit man. This report is one of a series, designed 
to help keep manufacturers profit-posted on the latest of chem- 


ical methods and materials. 





BROMINATED COMPOUNDS— 
-HIGHROAD TO EASIER SYNTHESIS 


Dow brominated compounds help 
cure many a headache on both 
ends of the production line. These 
versatile intermediates are the mod- 
ern key to easy synthesis of great 
numbers of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. They’re ideal building blocks 
in the formation of cyclic com- 
pounds, straight chain compounds, 
or combinations of both. 

Dow has had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with bromine, one of its 
first products, for over 60 years! Since 
that time, Dow has become one of the 
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largest producers of bromine, and a 
major supplier of brominated com- 
pounds to the pharmaceutical industry. 
Because of its long history of research 
and development of these compounds, 
Dow is able to offer not only the great- 
est possible number of different bro- 
minated formulations, but expert assist- 
ance in their use, as well. Following 
are but a few of the more interesting 
of these intermediates. 

High purity Dow bromobenzene ex- 
emplifies the flexibility of Dow _ bro- 
minated ccmpounds. It serves as a 
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reliable intermediate in the preparation 
of Grignard reagent by the following 
well-known reaction: 

Br MgBr 


anhydrous 


Ts ether 


Bromobenzene is likewise a valuable 
intermediate in the Friedel-Crafts re- 
action, and it and its derivatives may 
also be sulfonated or nitrated. From 
the production standpoint, bromoben- 
zene is a remarkably stable compound 


Dow's extensive line of brominated compounds offers the pharmaceutical industry a wide selection of building blocks, intermediates and pharmaceuticals. 
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which can be handled in ordinary 
process equipment without difficulty. 

Dow TMCB (trimethylene chloro- 
bromide) is another versatile interme- 
diate with a host of reaction possibili- 
ties. The bromine atom in TMCB may 
be reacted while the chlorine atom is 
left intact for further reactions, per- 
mitting the formation of symmetrical 
or unsymmetrical substituted propanes. 
TMCB may be cyclized to yield cyclo- 
propane, an important general anes- 
thetic. As you can see, TMCB is a very 
accomplished performer. 

A few of the other Dow brominated 
intermediates worth mentioning are 
paradibromobenzene, ethyl bromide, 
hydrobromic acid, phosphorus tribro- 
mide and trimethylene bromide. Each 
of these holds an important place in 
Dow’s stable of building blocks for the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Whatever your intermediate needs 
may be, it’s quite likely that Dow has 
a brominated compound that will help 
to do the job. If you’re not using them, 
you may be missing a good bet! 


DOWTHERM A: 
Takes the pressure 
off heat problems 


Looking for a way to get fraction-of- 
a-degree heat control for processing 
operations? There’s nothing to it when 
you put Dowtherm® to work in your 





Dowtherm A exerts as little pressure as 95 psi 
at temperatures of 700 F. 

plant. Dowtherm is Dow’s low pres- 

sure, high-temperature organic heat 

transfer medium that’s operating effec- 

tively in plant after plant across the 

country. 

Dowtherm answers heat transfer 
needs in the temperature range of 
350°F. to 750°F., without the high 
pressures which invariably accompany 
steam. There’s a great deal of infor- 
mation available on the properties and 
application of Dowtherm. Dow will 
send it to you on request. 

x * *« * 
If you’d like more information about how 
Dow’s many pharmaceutical chemicals 
can assist your operations, contact THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michi- 
gan, Chemicals Merchandising Dept. 
962AW7. 
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SALICYLATES: Unfeverish activity 


Dow is basic in the manufacture of 
this family of antipyretics and analge- 
sics. Among the salicylate compounds 
it makes are acetylsalicylic acid, sodi- 
um salicylate and methylsalicylate. 

Because Dow manufactures these 
compounds from raw materials which 
it also produces, it controls every ingre- 
dient and every step during manufac- 


ACETOPHENETIDIN 


Dow offers this important antipyretic 
and analgesic in fine, uniform crystal- 
line form. It cuts down on troublesome 
caking and blocking, and brings a 
smooth flow to slugging operations. 


AROMATICS 


Dow has available in this area a broad 
range of chemicals for flavor and odor 
formulation. Development work is con- 
tinually adding to aromatics such as 
coumarin, Rosaryl®, Dorisyl®, C*64®. 


ture. By this means, Dow can guaran- 
tee the uniformity and high purity of 
every batch of every one of its many 
salicylate compounds. 

Multiple shipping points across the 
country ease shipping time problems, 
too. No matter where your plant’s lo- ' 
cated, Dow shipments get underway 
fast, get there quickly. 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS 


Dowex® ion exchange resins are ideal 
for many processing operations which 
require the separation or recovery of 
solution ingredients. Detailed  infor- 
mation is available on request. 


METHOCEL 


Methocel®, Dow's family of nonionic 
water soluble gums, offers a wide range 
of types and viscosities for use as thick- 
eners, emulsion stabilizers and viscosity 
control agents. 


DOW CHEMICALS basic to the pharmaceutical industry 


Heat Transfer Media 
Amino Acids °* 
Acetophenetidin °¢ 


Brominated Compounds ° 
Pharmaceutical Intermediates 
Chelating Agents ° 


lon Exchange Resins °* 


Acetylsalicylic Acid ° 


Flocculants 
Solvents 


Glycerine * Polyols * Aromatics * lodine * Epsom Salt * Phenol 
Alkalies * Preservatives * Methylcellulose 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 
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(Continued from page 33) 
laboratories and industrial facilities capable of financ- 
ing the huge development costs required. Only such 
companies could mass-produce these drugs, and con- 
sequently could take dominant positions with regard 
to markets, know-how and patents. Even if smaller 
companies were to have the same international trade 
ambitions and abilities, it is not reasonable to expect 
them to have been pioneers in the revolution in drug 
therapy during the last twenty years. 

The vast world market for pharmaceuticals is no 
longer a market for goods alone, but is becoming in- 
creasingly a market for ideas. Trading in ideas, pat- 
ent rights, and know-how requires new and special 
skills. These skills the United States pharmaceutical 
companies will have to acquire. 

One of the first problems in the international ex- 
change of products is to understand the variation in 
patent laws from country to country. The lack of 
adequate patent protection in some countries leads to 
piracy, and sometimes chaos. This situation in Italy 
was clearly stated by Dr. B. Lamberti-Zanardi, presi- 
dent of Farmitalia: “. . . . many industrially back- 
ward countries tend . . . to free themselves from the 
need to import goods from abroad, and assist in every 
way—also by means of currency regulations—the 
birth and growth of local industry, which obviously 
has no choice, but to follow and exploit what has al- 


ready been done in more advanced countries. At least 
in the initial stages, new local production is iden- 
tical with that already existing abroad. . . . It is 
therefore in the natural order of things, that the 
Italian pharmaceutical industry has so far been able 
to benefit by the lack of patent protection.” 

Dr. Lamberti-Zanardi feels, however, that all this 
has been made a thing of the past by current new 
discoveries in Italian research. In order to support and 
stimulate further research, the Italian pharmaceu- 
tical industry is now calling for a change in the 
law, in order to provide suitable patent protection for 
new drug discoveries. ““The Italian pharmaceutical 
world is now heading towards legal protection of in- 
ventions, and towards recognition of the fact that 
‘vis inventiva’ is industrial property.” There seems 
little doubt that the Italian patent law will change, 
and that a rich market will be found for new drug 
products in this little country, which is now having 
its second renaissance. 

A strong patent and registration system is un- 
doubtedly the key to stable overseas participation by 
the United States drug industry. Everywhere the 
indications are that these conditions are improving. 
The European common market exerts a great pres- 
sure in this direction. The six nations, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and Luxuembourg, 
are aiming at a complete customs union within the 
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next few years. Other European countries are likely 
to join. It is vital to these countries to institute strict 
registration and patent laws, which some of the mem- 
bers already have. Only in this manner will the 
pharmaceutical industries of the participating coun- 
tries be protected and, incidentally, those of other 
exporting countries, including the United States. 

France, known as the mother of the patent medi- 
cine industry, has until recently been operating 
under outmoded laws. These laws applied to the drug 
industry of 1959 resulted in a nightmare of contra- 
dictions, which drove not only the United States, but 
also the French drug producers to distraction. On 
February 4, 1959, President DeGaulle signed the 
new French law regulating the registration and pat- 
enting of pharmaceutical products. The preamble of 
the law implies that the entrance of France into the 
common European market makes it necessary to free 
its pharmaceutical industry from uncertainty. The 
new law has two aims: First, it is a public health 
measure to protect consumers from inadequately 
tested drugs. The second aim is economic, limiting 
the number of pharmaceutical specialties and pro- 
tecting the investor. The revised registration proce- 
dures are instituted to accomplish the first. The in- 
troduction of the new category of pharmaceutical pat- 
ents implements the second. 

The last remaining barrier to successful interna- 
tional cooperation in the drug field is the psycholog- 


ical one. As in all other aspects of international inter- 
course, ignorance, prejudice, and fear of strangeness 
must be overcome. It is hard to understand why phar- 
maceutical executives in one country will talk of their 
counterparts in another as being very sharp, danger- 
ous, or slick traders. Don’t they expect them to be 
just as smart as they are? And, if so, why should 
they be less honorable? What they don’t realize, is 
that this is a backhanded sign of mutual admiration. 
When the attitudes on both sides are examined: with 
equal thoroughness, it becomes apparent that these 
attitudes are basically the same, and it is only the 
overlay of the surface behaviors indigenous to a par- 
ticular society that makes them seemingly different 
and in opposition. 

The greatest force for overcoming the psychological 
blockade is the reality of the existence of mutual 
needs. While the American pharmaceutical industry 
is spending almost a hundred million dollars a year 
on the search for new drugs, it must be remembered 
that some of the most important drugs of our time 
have come from Europe. The tremendous sales of 
antihistaminics, oral antidiabetics, and tranquilizers 
testify to this fact. At the recent AMA convention, 
of the handful of new drugs that were introduced the 
majority were of European origin. 

Where foreign companies have in the past sought 
relations only with large American companies, be- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Trade Literature 


Industrial Glassware 

The Technical Products Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., has published an eight-page 
brochure describing its Vycor brand 
industrial glass, which is 96 per cent 
silica to withstand high tempera- 
tures and drastic thermal shock. De- 
tails of Vycor’s physical properties, 
ultraviolet and infrared transmit- 
tance characteristics, optical grades, 
and typical applications are given, 
with charts, tables, and photographs. 


Tablets and Capsules 

A new catalogue has been issued 
by Zenith Laboratories, Inc., 150 
South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 
It lists many new, immediately 
available timed-disintegration cap- 
sules, coated and uncoated tablets, 
and hard-gelatin capsules, as well as 
price changes, a number of which 
are lower. Other information in- 
cludes the firm’s stripping, sealinz, 


and imprinting processes. 


Nonionic Surfactants 

The Emulphogene BC family of 
nonionic surfactants is described 
and its properties discussed in a 
10-page booklet published by Antara 
Chemicals Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. The wet- 
ting, detergency, emulsification, dis- 
persion, solubility, and foaming 
properties of these alkylpoly-(ethyl- 
eneoxy) ethanols are indicated, 
along with their uses. 


Water Treating Equipment 

A 24-page booklet presenting the 
latest developments in water treat- 
ing equipment has been released by 
Elgin Softener Corporation, 136 N. 
Grove Avenue, Elgin, Ill. Bulletin 
615 describes manual and automatic 
zeolite water softeners, demineral- 
izers and deionizers, dealkalizers, 
ion exchangers, filters, purifiers, ae- 
rators, and degasitors, as well as de- 
aerating heaters and water treating 


chemicals. 


‘ 


Aerosol Dispensing 

A 16-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribing its expanded manufacture 
and development of valves and com- 
plete dispensers has been published 
by the Aerosol Division, Risdon 
Manufacturing Company, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 


Alkyl and Alkylene Amines 

Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide 
Corp., 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., has issued a 54-page 
booklet describing 19 of these 
amines, their properties, uses, and 
grades. 


Label Blisters 

Trouble Shooting Label Blisters is 
the title of a report containing data 
for production operations published 
by the Adhesion to Glass Sub-com- 
mittee of the Packaging Institute, 
Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. A concise aid for 
quick analysis of blister problems on 
the production line and in the lab- 
oratory, it provides test and inspec- 
tion methods, and a_ detachable 
check-list. The price is $1.00 for In- 
stitute members, $1.50 for others. 
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(Continued from page 105) 


cause they wanted exclusive rights to new com- 
pounds alone, they must now reconsider and seek 
alliances with smaller companies who may at any 
time come up with new discoveries or new drug 
forms, which now will be patentable abroad. Where 
United States companies have heretofore turned up 
their noses at trading with French or Italian com- 
panies because they feared inadequate protection, 
they too had better reconsider and start forming al- 
liances now, so that they may be sure of a position 
in these profitable markets in the future. 


HAIR PIGMENTATION 

(Continued from page 35) 
tant factors, and the first of these is, obviously, the 
actual availability of the tyrosine. In this connec- 
tion, it must be stressed that the tyrosine must be in 
its free state, i.e. uncombined. Lerner’® has demon- 
strated that tyrosine bound in a peptide link through 
its amino group cannot be catalytically oxidized by 
mammalian tyrosinase. 

The concentration of tyrosinase in the system must 
play an important role in melanin synthesis. If the 
amount of tyrosinase present is low, then there ap- 
pears to be a long induction period in the conversion 
of tyrosine to dopa. 

As we have already stressed, the presence of dopa 
or other reducing agents is necessary to initiate the 
hydroxylation of tyrosine. Alben’ considers that L- 
dopa is relatively specific in its action as an activator 
of tyrosinase; thus it would seem that it is dopa 
which plays the most important part in the conver- 
sion of the tyrosine to melanin. However, since the 
dopa must be obtained from the tyrosine to begin 
with, it is interesting to speculate how the dopa arose 
from the tyrosine in the first place. We do not know 
how to answer this query, at the present time, but it 
is fairly obvious that some other reducing agent must 
produce the initial quantity of dopa. 

A fourth consideration in the production of mela- 
nin is the presence in the system of inhibitors. We 
know of a large number of chemicals which are able 
to inhibit the formation of melanin in vitro. For ex- 
ample, glutathione, cysteine,2,3-dithiopropanol.dieth- 
yldithiocarbamate,3 - fluortyrosine,N-acetyltyrosine, 
etc. Hydroquinone, phenol indophenol, etc. may also 
act in this manner by altering redox potential. In 
addition, certain substances like p-phenylenediamine 
may inhibit melanin formation simply by combining 
with one of the intermediates. 

We turn finally to some consideration of the bio- 
chemistry of change in hair coloration. 

Deficiency of tyrosinase enzyme leads to loss of 
ability to form melanin. Since the production of en- 
zymes is under the control of genes, defects of a 
genetic character may well lead to enzyme deficiency 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Rreader's 
Questions... 


Eye Liners: A number of the major 
make-up companies and some impor- 
tant syndicate store distributors now 
seem to be pushing a special kind of 
eve make-up, the so-called “eye liner.” 
I am not presently concerned with the 
soft pencils, nor the eye shadow stick 
or cream, but wish to formulate and 
manufacture a liquid product, to be ap- 
plied with a brush. Can you give me 
any suggestions as to the composition 
and manufacture of this product? 
NEW YORK 
Eye liners that we have examined 
%G (we are not habitual users) are aque- 
nN ous suspensions of pigments that are 
Rey readily applied to the edges of eyelids 
to form a fine line, do not drip during 
application, and dry to leave a smudge- 
and water-resistant color line. First, as 
regards pigments, we must continuous- 
ly re-emphasize that only inert pig- 
ments are permitted or should be used 
so close to the eyes; the law forbids the 
use in this application of any coal-tar 
colors. Some pigments, otherwise ac- 
ceptable, such as aluminum powder, 
may lead to compatibility and stability 
problems. Next, the liquid must be 
thickened so that it will not spread be- 
yond the lines of the brush. This can 
be simply accomplished by the incor- 
poration of a suitable gum, but gum 
alone does not give all of the desirable 
properties. It should best be used in 
combination with a natural or proc- 
essed bentonite to improve thickening 
and provide thixotropic properties 
which reduce the settling rate of the 
suspended pigment. Most important 
of all is the selection of a water- 
soluble resin to form a resistant film. 
The resin may be a natural product 
or a synthetic that has fulfilled 
stringent requirements concerning free- 
dom from irritation. It should be water- 
soluble and not react with other com- 
ponents of the formula. It should dry 
to an adherent, water-resistant film 
which can still be removed by cosmetic 
cleansing agents. These requirements 
would have been difficult to meet a few 
years ago; extensive hair lacquer ex- 
perience now permits the choice from 
a number of film-forming resins. 
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Skin Research 


Detergents and the Skin 

Van Scott and Lyon studied the 
extent of denaturation of epidermal 
keratin by a number of American 
household washing products and sug- 
gested that denaturation was related 
to the way these materials affected 
the skin. 

In the present paper by S. P. 
Harrold of Thomas Hedley & Co., 
Ltd. (J. Invest. Dermatol. 32: 581, 
1959) the work of Van Scott and 
Lyon has been extended to cover the 
components of household washing 
products including a number of sur- 
face active agents and salts common- 
ly employed as adjuvants, and also 
several British household washing 
products. The extent of denaturation 
has been compared with the effect 
these materials have on the skin to 
determine whether in fact any rela- 
tionship exists, and, if so, to which 
component it could be ascribed. 

Sodium alkyl benzene sulfonate 
(ABS) was prepared by direct sulf- 
fonation of tetrapropylene benzene 
with SO,. The material was 96.7 per 
cent pure (dry weight basis), with 
a molecular weight of 340. 

B.P. Sodium lauryl sulfate (AS) 
was recrystallized several times from 
ethanol and finally dried in an oven 
at 105° to a water content of 0.8 per 
cent. Purity (dry weight basis) was 
99.4 per cent, with a molecular 
weight of 292. 

The soap was a commercial sam- 
ple prepared from a mixture of tal- 
low and coconut oil fatty acids. It 
contained 0.5 per cent water and 
98.4 per cent soap, the fatty acids of 
which had an equivalent weight of 
255. The theoretical equivalent 
weight of 75/25 ratio of C,,/C,. 
fatty acids is 258. 

The non-ionic detergent (tallow 
alcohol-ethylene oxide condensate, 
average molecular weight 700) was 
prepared by direct addition of ethyl- 
ene oxide to tallow alcohol. 

Household soaps and detergents 
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of several manufacturers were used 
as purchased. The heavy-duty soaps 
contain in addition to soap, sodium 
carbonate, sodium pyrophosphate 
and sodium silicate. Heavy-duty syn- 
thetic detergents contain sodium tri- 
polyphosphate, sodium silicate and 
sodium sulfate as major components 
in addition to surface active agents. 
Light-duty synthetic detergents con- 
tain a higher proportion of surface 
active agents with sodium chloride, 
sodium sulfate and sodium pyro- 
phosphate. 

The extent of the denaturation of 
powdered keratin was determined by 
analysis for the increase in avail- 
ability of sulfhydryl] (SH) groups. 

Knowledge of the effect of the 
materials on the skin was gained in 
the laboratory by means of an im- 
mersion test in which housewives 
soaked their hands in 0.5 per cent 
solutions for 1 hr. per day at 40° on 
each of two successive days. 

Eighty housewives were required 
for each evaluation of three experi- 
mental and two control samples. 
Examination of the hands was made 
using a wide-angle binocular micro- 
scope before the first immersion and 
three days after the second. The 
skin was graded on a scale where 
perfect skin is graded 0 and skin 
showing extensive scaling is graded 
10. On this scale normal hands rate 
4-5 and are changed very little by 
immersion in water. 

The relative effect of washing ma- 
terials under home conditions was 
determined by a series of tests in 
which housewives used each product 
under test exclusively for all normal 
washing purposes in the home for 
two weeks. Four or five materials 
were tested together by a panel of 
800 or 1000 housewives, using an ex- 
perimental design which enabled a 
reliable estimate to be made of the 
effect of the sample under test. 

When pure surface active agents 
are examined by themselves (fig. 1) 
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there is no significant difference be- 
tween the anionic soap and syn- 
thetic detergents at concentrations 
below 0.1 per cent. At higher con- 
centrations AS causes more denatu- 
ration than ABS, which denatures 
more than soap. The non-ionic ma- 
terial shows very little denaturation. 

Since commercial washing prod- 
ucts contain large quantities of 
added salts to improve their per- 
formance, an investigation was also 
carried out to determine the effect of 
these salts both by themselves and 
in various mixtures of surface ac- 
tive agents. Addition of salts was 
made to simulate a washing com- 
pound containing 20 per cent sur- 
face active agent, 40 per cent sodium 
tripolyphosphate, 7 per cent sodium 
silicate, 20 per cent sodium sulfate 
and 13 per cent water. 

While sodium sulphate does not 
denature, sodium _ tripolyphosphate 
and sodium silicate both denature 
and to the same extent. The effect of 
the mixture of the three salts is not 
additive although it is significantly 
more than the effect of the surface 
active agent by itself. On the other 
hand mixtures of ABS in the mixed 
salt solution are roughly additive. 
The surface active material is not 
the principal cause of denaturation 
by synthetic detergents formulated 
in this way. Soap causes little dena- 
turation and surprisingly, prevents 
denaturation in mixtures of soap and 
added salt. It does not, however, pre- 
vent denaturation of soap/ABS mix- 
tures. In fact the mixture of the two 
denatures to an extent greater than 
additive. 

The effect of pH on the denatura- 
tion of keratin by mixtures of sur- 
face active agents and salts was in- 
vestigated. Although the buffering 
action of keratin was sufficient to re- 
duce the pH of all solutions during 
the reaction it was seen that pH is 
not an important factor in dena- 
turation of keratin by these solu- 
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tions. 

In certain cases it has been found 
that protein denaturation is rever- 
sible. While it was not possible in 
these experiments completely — to 
establish that re-natured keratin was 
identical with the native material, 
it was found that removal of the de- 
naturing agent caused a reduction in 
availability of SH groups back to 
the original value. 

The extent to which keratin is 
denatured by contact with solutions 
of household washing products for 
2 hr. at 40° was compared with 
their effect on the skin determined 
by examination of the hands of 
housewives after two weeks sole 
usage of each material in turn. No 
correlation exists between their ef- 
fect on the skin and denaturation 
under these conditions. For example, 
though heavy-duty products 
(containing salts) have very little 
denaturing effect and heavy-duty 
synthetic detergents (also contain- 
ing salts) show considerable dena- 
turing ability, they both have essen- 
tially the same effect upon the skin. 
On the other hand light-duty syn- 
thetic detergents do not denature as 
much as heavy-duty detergents and 
yet show considerably more effect 
upon the skin. 


soap 


The mechanism of denaturation 
as measured by increase in sulfhy- 
dryl groups is not fully understood. 
Increase in SH availability does not 
necessarily imply a breakdown of 
the protein Covalent disulfide bonds 
joining adjacent polypeptide chains 
are not likely to be broken to give 
SH groups under conditions observed 
here where the pH of the solutions 
is below 11-12, at which dissolution 
and breakdown of keratin could oc- 
cur. If it is assumed that the free SH 
groups are made accessible by mov- 
ing apart the polypeptide chains 
through separation of weak hydro- 
gen bonds and salt linkages by de- 
naturing agents, it seems reasonable 
to believe that adsorption of the 
surface active agents on keratin par- 
allels the degree of denaturation. 
Preliminary work has indicated 
there is good correlation between 
affinity of the surface active agent 
for keratin and its denaturing abili- 
ty; non-anionics are unadsorbed, 
soaps are adsorbed to a greater ex- 
tent and AS and ABS to a still great- 
er extent. Such adsorption is shown 
to be reversible and thus agrees 
with the apparent reversibility of 
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denaturation. 

The fact that the nonionic ma- 
terial does not denature supports the 
view that surface activity alone is 
not important in denaturation. 
While an apparent correlation be- 
tween denaturing ability and effect 
on the skin was observed for pure 
surface active agents alone and at 
high concentration, it has been 
that, when the 
added, as in household 
products, there is no correlation be- 
tween denaturing ability and effect 
upon the skin. 

The increase in availability of 
sulfhydryl groups has been observed 
as a measure of the extent of dena- 
turation of a fibrous protein by 


shown salts are 


washing 


anionic and non-ionic detergents, 
with and without the addition of 
salts. 

It is found that the non-ionic 


agent does not increase the avail- 
ability of sulfhydryl groups; soap 
increases it very little, sodium alkyl 
benzene sulfonate and sodium lauryl 
sulfate have a greater effect which 
increases with concentration. Soap 
prevents the denaturation brought 
about by sodium phosphates, sodium 
silicate or sodium carbonate. The 
reason for this is not known. 

The denaturation of epidermal 
keratin by sodium alkyl benzene sul- 
fonate and sodium lauryl] sulfate has 
been shown to be reversible. 

A comparison has been made be- 
tween denaturation and the effect 
of pure surface active agents and 
household washing products on 
housewives’ hands. While an ap- 
parent correlation between denatur- 
ing ability and effect upon the skin 
was observed for pure surface active 
agents used alone and at high con- 
centration, it has been shown that 
when salts are added, as in house- 
hold washing products, there is no 
correlation between denaturing abil- 
ity and effect upon the skin. 


Antibiotic Skin Toxicity 

The toxicity of sixteen antibiotics 
to skin in vitro was investigated by 
J. C. Lawrence (Brit. J. Pharmacol. 
14: 168, 1959) by a microrespiro- 
meter technique and by the histo- 
logical appearance of 3-day cultures. 
There was close agreement between 
the results obtained by the two 
methods and between tests with hu- 
man and with guinea-pig skin. 
Dose /response curves were obtained 
for the effect of antibiotics upon skin 
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respiration. The ED50 provided a 
reproducible measure of the relative 
toxicity of different antibiotics to 
skin, but the ED30 probably pro- 
vided a better comparison because 
this was the highest concentration 
of antibiotic which permitted migra- 
tion of epithelium. Many antibiotics 
at therapeutic concentrations show 
little toxic effect upon skin in vitro. 
The healing of surface lesions might 
well be retarded if the antibiotic 
concentration found toxic in vitro 
were maintained at a similar con- 
centration 17 VIVO. 

The antibiotics may be classified 
into groups on the basis of their 
molar toxicities to skin. Erthromy- 
cin, oleandomycin, bacitracin, and 
neopumilin are “safe” antibiotics 
as far as skin is concerned, saturated 
solutions having little toxic effect. 

One large group, including cepha- 
losporin N, vancomycin, chloram- 
phenicol, streptomycin, and neomy- 
cin, has a toxicity index of the same 
order as penicillin (between 0.5 and 
8.0). At therapeutic concentrations 
these materials have little appreci- 
able toxicity towards skin. 

The tetracyclines and novobiocin 
with relative toxicity indices _be- 
tween 35 and 45 form a third group 
which is somewhat more toxic than 
penicillin. 

Polymyxin B and carbomycin have 
high indices, of 108 and 70 respec- 
tively. However, even these antibi- 
otics have a low toxicity compared 
with a substance like mercuric chlo- 
ride which is 424 times as toxic as 
penicillin. 


Topical Steroids 

Over a period of four months, 25 
cases of symmetrical extensive ecze- 
ma of the limbs were treated by P. 
Inman (Brit. J. Dermatol. 71: 211, 
1959) with 14 per cent prednisolone 
ointment to the right limbs and 1 
per cent hydrocortisone ointment to 
the left. In the majority of cases, 
control of the eczema on each side 
was equally effective by 1 per cent 
hydrocortisone ointment or 14 per 
cent prednisolone ointment. There 
were only 3 cases out of the 25 
which obviously did better on one 
application than the other. Of these, 
2 responded better to 1 per cent hy- 
drocortisone ointment and 1 to 14 
per cent prednisolone ointment. 

Both 1 per cent hydrocortisone 
ointment and 14 per cent predniso- 
lone ointment are 
remedies. 


effective local 
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(Continued from page 108) 
and hence to deficiency in material produced under 
the action of that enzyme. Lerner and Fitzpatrick 
have shown, in fact, that absence of tyrosinase leads 
to inability to form melanin in the skin and hair bulb 
of the albino. 

Absence of copper in the diet may lead to loss of 
enzyme activity. There is ample evidence that diets 
which are deficient in copper lead to achromotrichia 
in different animals.** 

Of interest to the cosmetic chemist is the possible 
correlation between age and melanin formation. It 
would seem that the phenomenon of graying of hu- 
man hair with senescence is due to the gradual loss of 
tyrosinase activity of the hair bulb melanocytes.’ If 
it is accepted that this loss of tyrosinase activity is 
due to inhibition of tyrosinase by inhibitors accumu- 
lated during aging, then it would seem possible that 
the future may well see the development of really 
fundamental research into this matter by the cos- 
metic chemist. The abolition of gray hair in man and 
woman would be an outstanding achievement, and— 
for the cosmetic chemist—a not unrewarding one! 
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PHARMACEUTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 37) 


the pharmaceutical industry this is essential. 

Consumer goods producers depend to a large ex- 
tent on their paid adevrtising to establish not only 
their product but their image. However, when you 
deal with the consumer only indirectly and yet feel 
that establishing your image is important, public re- 
lations and publicity is the best means to accom- 
plish this objective. 

At the present time, there are over 10,567 daily, 
weekly and Sunday newspapers published in this 
country. (The exact breakdown: 1755 dailies, 544 
Sunday, 8268 weeklies). Every week day, some 57 
million Americans buy at least one newspaper. This 
list does not include trade publications or magazines, 
which also provide opportunities for a manufacturer 
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to get his story in print. 

The most important single phase of effective press 
relations is often the most abused: you must know 
when to try and get your story in print, and when 
to forget about it. It boils down to knowing what is, 
and what is not, news. Of course, this is a relative 
proposition. It may be a simple trade story that will 
be very interesting to a limited number of people, 
and not at all interesting to the vast majority. When 
dealing with the daily press, you have to know what 
they want. If you don’t, then you will waste your 
time and money as well as the time of the busy news- 
man. 

The foregoing concerns the times when you want 
to get publicity. How about those when you don’t 
want it? A good example in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is the terrible situation that arises when a 
death or a number of deaths is reported and attributed 
to a drug you produce. How do you handle this situa- 
tion? 

In the first place, you must be ready for it. If you 
make pharmaceuticals and do not, as of this minute, 
have a standard policy known by all your top execu- 
tives for dealing with the press should a death be 
reported due to one of your products, then you are 
lax in corporate planning. 

This is a most important phase of good public and 
professional relations for our business. We should 
be justly proud of our magnificent record in produc- 
ing drugs which are safe when taken as prescribed. 
We have done a wonderful job in telling physicians 
about the possible toxic reactions of potent drugs. 
But we still have te face the music when death 
strikes. 

The worst possible reaction to a reporter’s question 
on a reported death is the statement “No comment.” 
You should be ready with a statement, or call back, 
as soon as you can after you are questioned, with all 
the answers. If you don’t, your whole company image 
can become distorted or even destroyed. The years of 
conscientious service will be overlooked in a matter 
of days, if you are not able to handle this situation. 

Here are a few questions you can expect, if you 
have the misfortune to run into this situation, and 
I suggest that you have the answers ready before 
they are needed. 

(1) Do you know of the reported story involving 
your drug? (If you don’t, the reporter will tell you.) 

(2) Have there been any other deaths due to this 
drug and, if so, what have you done about it? 

(3) Who in your company is responsible for the 
safety of your drugs? 

(4) What are you going to do about it now? 

(5) Do you have a statement to give the press? 
(If so, be sure it is in writing and delivered as soon 
as possible to the reporter. ) 

(6) In your company’s history how many other 
drugs have been reported as the cause of death? 


(Continued on page 116) 
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(Continued from page 113) 

(7) Whom shall the reporter quote as the source of 
the information? 

Generally, the press will call the company’s public 
relations man for this sort of information. He may 
get in touch with the president of the company, or 
the medical director after he has talked to the p.r. 
man. If you have good relationships with the press, 
you can count on fair treatment. If you don’t, you 
will get fair treatment, but possibly not as sympa- 
thetic a story. 

In this and similar situations you must be ready. 
You must act fast, and be willing to stand behind 
your story. If you don’t, then I can assure you that 
you will probably fare badly. 


How To Get Along With the Press 

Since the press is really made up of individuals, 
here are a few maxims which will help you get along 
with newsmen. 

(1) Generally, it is a good idea to know as many 
representatives as possible among the science writers, 
financial reporters and editorial staff of the working 
press. It is helpful but not vital if you know the 
publishers. 

(2) Keep your relationships friendly, but never 
abuse the friendship by trying to buy your way into 
the press. 

(3) When you call a reporter, be sure you have a 
real story. 

(4) Don’t play favorites. If you have a “hot” 
story, treat everyone equally. 

(5) Be sure the press knows how to get you in an 
emergency. If possible, send all the representatives of 
the important papers and wire services a file card 
with the phone numbers of those responsible in- 
dividuals who have the authority to give out a story. 

(6) Never use the expression “No comment.” 


Radio and TV 

There are unlimited opportunities for radio and 
TV use of publicity items on your company, its 
people and products. You can use a news item on a 
new drug for inclusion in a news broadcast, if it is of 
wide importance. You can often arrange for inter- 
views on network or local programs of the executives 
responsible for a new process or a new product. In 
many cities regular programs feature local businesses. 
In most cities some radio and TV shows are very in- 
terested in matters relating to health. By knowing 
what opportunities are available, you can then study 
your company to find ways to get your story on the 
air. 

There are services that send scripts or recorded 
news spots for use on news programs to all radio 
stations’ news editors. They charge the manufac- 
turer for this service and offer it free to the station. 

The same is true for TV. Hundreds of stations are 
willing to run short, meaningful TV films as part of 
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their news coverage. Of course, you have to know 
how to produce such film clips and how to handle 
them when offering them. With some professional 
help, and with relatively little expense, you can get 
thousands of dollars worth of TV time without direct 
purchase of the time. 


Employee Relations 

Often the most important single role of a newly 
organized public relations department is to cover the 
home front. You cannot expect a good image on the 
outside, if things on the inside need attention. The 
personnel man in any company is a vital link in the 
chain of building goodwill for his firm. Depending on 
how he treats prospective employees and those who 
are employed, the “home” image will be formed. Re- 
member every employee or potential employee is an 
individual who meets and talks with many other in- 
dividuals. If a man works for you, what he thinks of 
your company will be reflected in the words and 
actions of not only himself, but his family and 
friends. Each individual on your payroll is an am- 
bassador for your products. If you know this and do 
something about it, you can take advantage of many 
public relations opportunities. 

The company newspaper is an excellent media to 
keep employees informed on company activities. It 
can also be a morale-building vehicle, if used proper- 
ly. Through the company newspaper or magazine, 
the activities of executives who often are not per- 
sonally involved with their employees can be so 
described that each employee will feel personally 
involved with management and identify himself with 
management’s objectives. You need not use expen- 
sive printing and photography for a house organ, 
and for a small-size operation, a simple, regular 
paimeographed letter will do the job. 


Stockholders 

Today’s large pharmaceutical company knows how 
important good stockholder relations are. This is a 
job for a specialist, but even a novice can do some- 
thing to help keep stockholders informed. Annual 
reports are the basic tool of effective stockholders’ re- 
lations. There are even specialists who do nothing 
but prepare them. 

The basic tool for effective stockholder relations is 
common to all kinds of public relations—that of pro- 
viding accurate information. I think it far more ad- 
visable to invest in a regular series of news letters 
than a bang-up annual report, excluding the regular 
release of information. It gives the stockholder a feel- 
ing of being in touch and also provides a means for 
increasing the number of stockholders. 


Labor Unions 

The company p.r. man should have a working 
knowledge of labor relations, a complex and im- 
portant field, neglected by most companies. The em- 
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ployer usually waits until he has difficulty before he 
turns to the p.r. man who is a specialist in union 
affairs, and then it is usually too late. You can only 
have good relations with unions if you understand 
them, and if they know and are sympathetic to your 
problems. It is undoubtedly true that there are unde- 
sirable elements in the labor movement. But as time 
goes by, more and more decent people are coming 
into responsible jobs within the unions. 

The most common problems that face a company 
in dealing with a union usually involve the un- 
pleasant situation generated by strikes. You should 
have your position continually defined when you are 
unfortunate enough to have a contract dispute, and 
be continually available to the press. It is generally 
known that labor unions have effective public rela- 
tions help when they carry out a strike. Only by 
having your forces mobilized will the public get the 
full story. Here the “no comment” will invariably 
be taken by the public as a sign that your position 
is weak and you are afraid to speak for fear of re- 
vealing it. 


Educators 

An important link in the chain of information is 
the influential citizen who can help mold public 
opinion. The teacher and the clergyman can do a 
great deal to get your story across with impact. By 
keeping local teachers and clergymen informed of 
what you are doing, you can do wonders in having 
an informed community. Tours, news letters and per- 
sonal contact can achieve this inexpensively and ef- 
fectively. 


Other Public Relations Men 

You are undoubtedly in contact with individuals 
in other companies who have jobs similar to yours. 
At association meetings you exchange information 
on the techniques and accomplishments of your type 
of work. So it is with public relations men. The p.r. 
men in your company should be encouraged to meet 
with and take an active part in the profession’s ac- 
tivities. Here again is a valuable chance to spread 
the word on your company and its policies. 


ODOR QUALITY 
(Continued from page 39) 


well-known one, that same thing does not always 
smell the same two days running to an individual 
sampler. But the greatest disadvantage lies in the 
lack of a permanent record. The years of accumu- 
lated experience of one man can never be passed on 
satisfactorily to his successor.” Obviously, then. in- 
strumental methods which are not subject to these 
failings are preferable. (Mr. Wiseman, the author 
of the paper quoted, does not draw this conclusion. 
but many chemists do.) 
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The perfumers among us will tend to disagree 
more or less violently with this viewpoint. They 
would rather subscribe to the statement; ““The deter- 
mination of physical constants . . . will throw an im- 
portant light on the composition and purity of the 
examined products. But all these constants are no 
criterion for the value of a product as a perfume 
component. This can only be judged by an experi- 
enced nose.’* In the Middle Ages, if there was a 
serious dispute between two noblemen and it was 
difficult to decide who was in the right, a tournament 
was staged. The knights faced each other on horse- 
back, armed with swords or lances. The one who 
managed to defeat or kill the other thereby demon- 
strated that he was in the right. The thoroughbred 
perfumer feels that if we choose between two odor- 
ants on the basis of chemical or physical properties, 
we are guilty of very much the same type of reason- 
ing. These constants and curves may all be very fine, 
but in the final analysis it’s only the odor that counts. 

Thus there are two schools of thought within our 
industry which are so radically different that a recon- 
ciliation seems very difficult. There is, of course, al- 
ways the possibility of a compromise. The perfumer 
can designate a standard, a target sample which has, 
according to him, a completely satisfactory odor. Let 
the chemist determine the chemical and _ physical 
characteristics of this material, let him take spectra 
and make gas chromatographic analyses of his ma- 
terial and let him test subsequent batches of the aro- 
matic and check whether its physical and chemical 
characteristics are those of the target sample. In this 
way we would maintain the position of the chemist 
in quality control while acknowledging that a good 
odorant need not necessarily be chemically pure. 

Several difficulties remain, however. There is still 
the possibility that a material having an acceptable 
odor deviates widely from the target samples 
by physical or chemical criteria, or that a sample con- 
tains minute amounts of impurities which may seem 
insignificant to the chemist but spoil the material for 
the perfumer. Moreover, if we allow each perfumer 
to choose his standard sample freely without any 
reference to chemical purity, we might (with some 
exaggeration) get a situation where for a given ma- 
terial there are as many different standards as there 
are perfumers in the industry. This would be an im- 
possible situation, at least for the supplier! 

Thus we find ourselves confronted by a complex 
situation, by a maze of conflicting opinions and in- 
terests. I am sorry to say that I do not have the an- 
swer that would solve the difficulties, and would point 
a way out of the maze. I have only attempted to point 
out the fundamental difficulties which we are bound 
to run into when we use both nose and instruments 
for quality control of aromatics and that we shall 
have to develop a clear concept of the relation be- 
tween nose and instrument if we are to arrive at a 
sound and consistent method of judging quality. 
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It will be interesting to observe, in the years to 
come, whether the perfumer will remain the ulti- 
mate arbiter of quality as he has been in the past, or 
whether the pure scientist, with more and more effec- 
tive analytical methods at his command, will take 
over this function. 

My personal feeling in this matter is that the final 
answer will be different for different branches of 
perfumery. 

Those concerns that use perfumes in very large 
quantities, the soap, the detergent and the mass- 
market cosmetics industries will buy their synthetics 
increasingly on the basis of physical and chemical 
standards. After all, when it comes to expenditures of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, a more scientific, 
more impersonal judgment than that of which the 
perfumer’s nose is capable, becomes desirable. More- 
over, if one does not want to be dependent on one 
supplier for one’s aromatics, one needs objective 
standards by which to compare the materials from 
different sources. Also there is a definite tendency to 
shift from odor standards to chemical standards as 
isolates are replaced by synthetics, as in the case of 
linalool. The perfumer may regret this tendency 
since it may cause changes in the odor quality of the 
finished perfumes (this is especially true where 
adherence to chemical standards is imposed upon 
natural products). There will be, however, an in- 
creasing pressure on the perfumer who works for 
production of mass consumer goods to employ pure. 
chemically defined materials, and he shall have to 
accept working with them. 

In the field of fine perfumery and luxury cosmetics 
I have no doubt that the perfumer will continue to 
retain the unlimited authority which he has always 
had. He will continue to prefer, for certain purposes, 
linalyl acetate ex petitgrain, which is chemically im- 
pure, over a 100 per cent pure synthetic material; he 
will continue to use a certain special “perfume” grade 
of methyl ionone, irrespective of the findings of 
analytical chemists. 

Should a development along these lines actually 
take place, then we would before long have two dif- 
ferent kinds of perfumers with different outlooks and 
a different emphasis: the “scientific” perfumer who is 
acutely conscious of the purity of the materials he 
works with and who keeps in close touch with the 
chemists of his company, and the “artistic” perfumer 
who is first and foremost concerned with odor. There 
would be a very real danger that these two types 
would drift further and further apart and that in the 
course of time they would find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to understand and appreciate one another. Here 
may be an important future function for the Ameri- 
can Society of Perfumers: to prevent any rift in the 
world of perfumery along the scientist-artist dividing 
line. to work towards an intensive contact between 
the two groups so that they may not just irritate but 
instead stimulate one another. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 
(Continued from page 43) 


condition. Efforts are being made to plant new lemon 
trees by the latest methods, and to enlarge the 
acreage. About 1,000 acres could easily be planted 
with lemon were it not for one handicap: to hold the 
price of the oil within normal limits it is necessary 
to produce a commensurate amount of juice, which 
in the case of lemon means 12 imperial gallons of 
lemon juice (four times concentrated) per five 
pounds of expressed lemon oil from 2,000 pounds of 
lemons. In other words, the production of 1,000 
pounds of lemon oil would necessitate the produc- 
tion also of 2,400 gallons of lemon juice (four times 
concentrated ), from 200 tons of fruit. This represents 
a relatively large quantity of lemon juice, for which 
unfortunately there is not suf‘icient demand. (In 
most countries there is a much larger market for 
orange juice than for lemon juice.) Unless the de- 
mand for lemon juice can be increased substantially 
the management of the Mazoe Estate will obviously 
be reluctant to enlarge the lemon acreage. 

As regards grapefruit, the Estate is located too high 
to grow this fruit successfully; it seems easier to im- 
port fruit from nearby Portuguese East Africa, where 
the grapefruit grows very well. 

The Estate is experimenting with the acid (West 
Indian or Mexican) type of lime; there has been 
some hesitation because of fear of virus disease. 

Mazoe Estate has been described at some length, 
because it is the prime source of citrus oils in Rhode- 
sia and, incidentally, one of the most important pro- 
ducers in the British Commonwealth. 


South Africa 

Despite the vastness and the agricultural possibil- 
ities of this magnificent country there has been little 
interest in essential oil production, except perhaps 
orange oil. The reason for this lies primarily in the 
general conservatism of the landowners, who prefer 
to grow conventional crops supported by government 
subsidies. To encourage these farmers to enter the 
field of essential oils one would have to guarantee 
them a steady outlet at profitable prices, and on a 
contract basis for a number of years. Moreover, ac- 
tual large-scale planting would have to be preceded 
by a systematic study of cultivation on experimental 
plots, under various conditions of soil, climate and 
altitude. 

Eucalyptus Oils. In recent years the government 
has embarked on an extensive program of reforesta- 
tion, and a substantial area has been planted with fast- 
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growing eucalyptus species. These trees are now ex- 
ploited by lumber concerns, the wood being valuable 
in construction work, for shoring in mines, and for 
the recovery of tannic acid. The terminal branches 
and leaves obtained after the felling of the trees are 
available for essential oil extraction. For instance, a 
progressive industrialist in Pretoria has acquired a 
concession for the leaves of Eucalyptus numerosa 
Maiden in Iswete (near Piet Retief, 200 miles east 
of Pretoria), and has already constructed an efficient 
distillery, housing four large stills and capable of 
producing a substantial tonnage of oil of E. numer- 
osa. This oil is new on the market; commercial quan- 
tities have not previously been available. It contains 
about 30 per cent of piperitone and 50 per cent of 
phellandrene. 

It should be noted that the oil could be offered at 
low prices, hence may be of use in the scenting of 
technical preparations, or for the conversion of the 
piperitone into menthol. Whether this is economical- 
ly feasible depends primarily upon the cost of the 
Formosa citronella oil, the principal raw material 
heretofore employed for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic menthol. At the present low prices for the 
Formosa oil there appears to be little sense in chang- 
ing from citronella to Eucalyptus numerosa as start- 
ing material for synthetic menthol. Obviously, with- 
out an assured outlet for large quantities of this oil. 
no operator would go into full-scale production. 

The same operator in Pretoria has also started 


plantings of other eucalyptus species on his farms 
near Lothair and Carolina, both in eastern Transvaal, 
and near Louis Trichard (northern Transvaal). The 
species planted in these places are E. smithii, E. 
sideroxylon, E. australiana (all of them yielding 
“medicinal” eucalyptus oils with a high cineole con- 
tent), E. macarthuri, E. citriodora, E. staigeriana 
(“perfumery” eucalyptus oils), and Leptospermum 
citratum. Hundreds of thousands of trees are now in 
the growing stage; many more will be set out in the 
near future, provided a large and assured market for 
the oils can be established. Samples of oils produced 
experimentally from several of these eucalyptus spe- 
cies have been examined in the New York labora- 
tories of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., and found to be of 
good quality. The question now is simply whether 
our industry can be interested in these products; the 
possibilities of production are excellent, and in a few 
years substantial quantities of these oils could be 
made available. 

However, favorable as the picture may appear, 
one disturbing factor must be emphasized: the very 
recent emergence of Communist China as a large- 
scale and very low-priced producer of medicinal 
eucalyptus oils, which is seriously upsetting the 
prospects for developments in South Africa. It would 
be difficult to compete, at least temporarily, with the 
minimal costs of labor in Red China. 

Citrus Oils. A number of large estates in South 
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Africa (Transvaal, Natal and Cape Province) spe- 
cialize in the cultivation of citrus. In addition there 
are many small farms which, aside from other crops, 
raise citrus trees. However, none of these estates or 
farms produces any citrus oils. They sell their sur- 
plus fruit to the Citrus Exchange in Pretoria which, 
in turn, releases it to a few processors in Durban and 
Johannesburg, who work. up the fruit—mostly or- 
anges—into juice and oil. The extractor used for oil 
recovery is the Taglet from Palestine. Production of 
orange oil in South Africa amounts to only a few tons 
per year—not even sufficient for local requirements; 
to meet these, South Africa imports citrus oils from 
Southern Rhodesia. 


WATER-SOLUBLE GUMS 
(Continued from page 45) 


processed gum. A processed gum gives the user a 
much greater degree of control than is possible with 
a whole unprocessed gum. However, if the basic con- 
sideration is low cost, necessitating the use of an un- 
processed gum, the manufacturer must make the 
following sacrifices: (1) limited standardization of 
end product, (2) relatively high percentage of im- 
purities, and (3) increased processing time. 


Importance of Uniform Viscosity 

Viscosity is an important factor in all gums except 
gum arabic (chart, p. 44). Although there is justifi- 
able stress on gums of high viscosity at the lowest 
price, it is just as important to consider the factor of 
uniform viscosity. When the user has worked with a 
certain type and grade of gum for a length of time, 
his formulation is finally adjusted to this particular 
grade. Uniformity of viscosity then assures the con- 
stant usefulness of the formulation. The manufac- 
turer should strive to use a gum that produces the 
desired body at minimum concentration. 

Although the viscosities of different types of gums 
may be similar, flow characteristics may differ 
radically and impart significant changes to the fin- 
ished product. For example, karaya will yield viscous 
solutions of either a ropy or short-flow type. Traga- 
canth, on the other hand, will produce viscous but 
smooth-flowing solutions. The end use of the product 
alone should determine the type of gum to use. 


Gum Purity 

Purity may be a very important consideration, 
depending upon the type of product in which the 
gum is incorporated. It is usually indicated by a low 
percentage of insolubles, and light color. Gum arabic 
and tragacanth are covered under U. S. Pharmaco- 
pela requirements. Karaya is covered under National 
Formulary specifications. USP and NF specifications 

(Continued on page 123) 
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(Continued from page 122) 


serve to protect the user by setting minimum stand- 
ards. However, a reliable supplier will make every 
effort to furnish gums at standards well above the 
minimum for such products as food and pharmaceu- 
ticals. For example, USP requirements for gum 
arabic call for a maximum of one per cent insolubles 
content. However, reliable gum suppliers will furnish 
gum arabic with insolubles content as low as 0.03 
per cent. Another example is gum karaya, where the 
NF specification for insolubles content is three per 
cent maximum. Certain grades of karaya can actual- 
ly be supplied with insolubles content as low as 0.1 
per cent. In addition to high purity gums for foods 
and pharmaceuticals, certain industrial uses may re- 
quire maximum purity from the standpoint of pro- 


duction. 


Dusting Problems 

In some types of production, powdered gums may 
cause a difficult dusting problem. When a barrel of 
gum is dumped into a solution or process, the dis- 
persed dust particles may seriously interfere with 
plant operations. Dusting can be minimized by the 
proper selection of mesh size of the gum (Fig. 3). 


Preservative Requirements 

In most cases, the gum user must provide pre- 
servatives for his product. Most gums, either natural 
or synthetic, will support bacteria or mold growth. 
The degree of mold or bacteriological breakdown will 
vary with the different types of gums. One of the 
most resistant to spoilage is gum tragacanth, partic- 
ularly when it is used in conjunction with glycerin 
or propylene glycol. With most gums, a 0.1 per cent 
content of a preservative such as benzoate of soda, 
phenol, or commercially available phenol derivative 
is usually successful. This 0.1 per cent content should 
be based on the total weight of the finished product. 


Custom Made Gums 

The trend in the gum industry has been to pre- 
pare custom gums to fit specific industries. To derive 
the greatest benefit, the gum user should maintain 
close contact with the technical department of his 
supplier. For example, should the user make any 
changes in the ingredients in his finished product, he 
may require a change in the form of gum used. 
Those suppliers equipped with broad technological 
know-how and up-to-date equipment have been head- 
ing the trend in custom-made gums. Some of the 
equipment now used for the standardization of gums 
includes reflectometers, spectrophotometers, pH con- 
trol equipment, and modern viscosity meters. This 
trend in specialization has brought forth an im- 
proved line of water-soluble gum products which con- 
forms to the most exacting specifications of the food, 
drug and technical industries. © 
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(Continued from page >>) 
been used with tremendous success by Don Trevor 
of Doyle, Dane, Bernbach on its Chemstrand account. 
Aero Shave and Ford have also employed this tech- 
nique. 

It is low in cost and, for some products, effective, 
but primarily as an attention-getting device rather 
than a sales technique. However, like all such fads, 
it is quickly copied, imitated, and repeated. Even- 
tually it loses its effectiveness as the novelty wears 


off. 


Puppetry 

Puppetry is another commercial technique that 
supplies a change of pace from animation. Far nar- 
rower in scope than animation, but equally expen- 
sive, puppetry has had limited use in the field. Its 
greatest champion is Alka Seltzer with the famous 
“Speedy” commercials. However, Speedy’s success 
can be as much attributed to his unusual voice as to 
the puppet technique. 


Cost Analysis 

How much does a commercial cost? Well, how high 
is up? There is no definite answer. In live action, 
to take one of the variables, a single set can cost any- 
where from $150 to $15,000. Some automobile com- 
mercials, for instance, are filmed against an authen- 
tic foreign background, whereas others use merely 
their own factory test track. 

Still, there are tangible ways of determining 
whether a set contributes to the effectiveness of a 
specific sales message. (Marilyn Monroe would look 
fine delivering a commercial in a dress from Orbach’s 
basement; another woman might require a dress 
mcre suitable for the occasion.) Therefore, in making 
the following cost estimates, only the simplest pro- 
ductions of the several techniques is referred to with- 
out taking into consideration variations in the cost 
of set design or sound tracks. 

Live action. With a single character on screen in 
one or two sets, the average spot runs from $2,750 
to $4,500. Savings can be effected by making more 
than one spot at a time. 

Animation. Commercials using one or two ani- 
mated characters can range from $6,250 to $8,000 
per spot. 

Animation and live action (edited combination). 
A commercial in this category which breaks down 
into a 20-second animated opening, a 30-second live 
action demonstration, and a 10-second animated close, 
runs somewhere between $6,500 and $7,500. 

Rotoscope. The minimum cost of a spot using this 
technique is approximately $9,000 per minute. 

Squeeze motion. Commercials can be produced in 
this category for as little as $3,000 or $4,000, but 
some do run as high as $7,200 per minute. 

Puppetry. This is at least as expensive as single- 
and multiple-character animation commercials, and 
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often runs higher. One major problem is that the 
best producers of this technique are in Europe, which 
means the additional cost of transportation and com- 
munication. 

A further consideration is that of cost in relation to 
the length of the commercial, an important point in 
the production of live commercials that is often mis- 
understood. Production charges per unit of time 
lessen, but not proportionately, with the duration of 
a commercial spot. It costs as much to film a 20-, 
second commercial as a one-minute spot, because the 
studio and crew costs are basic. 

In animation there is a more direct relationship 
of cost of production to length of spot. But it should 
be understood that the footage costs usually referred 
to apply only to 60-second spots. Cartoon animation 
costs also remain constant. Consequently, a 20-second 
spot would cost about 40 per cent of the cost of a 
60-second spot. 

Obviously, there are many more elements toe be 
taken into account than those given here. Neverthe- 
less, we have traced the anatomy of a television film 
commercial in its simplest terms, since fundamentals 
are basic to the mastery of any technique. 





PROGNOSIS: GOOD HEALTH 
(Continued from page 48) 
1968 by means of the statistical technique of multiple 
correlation, the following determinants were chosen 
for examination as logical independent variables: 
population, disposable personal income, number of 
people covered by hospitalization insurance, and 
medical research expenditures. 

That population is a factor in the incidence of 
disease and, consequently, in the sale of pharmaceu- 
tical products, could be accepted a priori. It is also 
just as obvious that the rate of population increase is 
so small in comparison to the rate for industry sales 
that the effect of this determinant is more sustaining 
than bullish. Consequently, it is omitted in the 
subsequent statistical analysis. 

Disposable personal income is also a logical con- 
sideration. A simple correlation analysis was carried 
through on the relationship between pharmaceutical 
sales and disposable personal income, and a high de- 
gree of relationship was found. 

In seeking a measure of the public’s attitude on 
health, the number of people enrolled in hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plans was selected for study. The 
number of people covered per 100 of population com- 
pared with per capita sales showed a high degree of 
relationship. 

No doubt, the amount of money spent by pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, government agencies, and 
others on medical research bears considerable influ- 
ence on the number and kinds of new preparations 
offered for sale. This is the variable in which the 
greatest increase is expected by numerous industry 
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spokesmen. As specific diseases are conquered 
through products of research, the effect can be felt 
in the value of sales for the industry. Since it is 
estimated that the time lag from the expenditure for 
research to the marketing of the product is about two 
years, it was decided to include the research expendi- 
ture series in the correlation analysis on the basis of 
a two year lag. Simple correlation was found to be 
high. 

From multiple correlation analyses with three in- 

dependent variables, the following results were ob- 
tained: 
(1) X= 210.4+ 3.91X, —1.28X, +3.62X, +103.6 
(2) X;= —473.0 +7.297X, —.585X; +3.05X; + 5.26 
where X, is the value of shipments of pharmaceuti- 
cals in millions of current dollars; X, is disposable 
personal income in billions of current dollars; X; is 
hospitalization insurance coverage in millions of peo- 
ple; X, is medical research expenditures for two 
years previous in millions of current dollars; X; is 
value of shipments in millions of 1947 dollars; X, is 
disposable personal income in billions of 1947 dollars; 
and X; is medical research expenditures in millions 
of 1947 dollars. 


Using a Periscope 

In evaluating the short-term prospects for the in- 
dustry, the courses of many of the factors which in- 
fluence industry sales, particularly hospitalization in- 
surance coverage and disposable personal income, are 
pretty well determined and can be predicted with a 
fair degree of reliability. In the case of hospitalization 
insurance coverage, premiums are paid in advance, 
so any serious reduction or sweeping change in cov- 
erage would be known. The projection of the 1950 to 
1956 trend places the people covered in 1959 at 
152.95 million. Disposable personal income for the 
third quarter of 1958 at the annual rate was $314.0 
billion and the trend is upward in the short run. Pro- 
jection of the trend of the years 1947 to 1957 places 
disposable personal income for 1959 at $324.86 bil- 
lion. Medical research expenditures were reported at 
$330 million by the Bayne-Jones Committee for 1957. 

By substituting these projections in the estimating 
Equation 1 relating industry sales, hospitalization in- 
surance coverage, disposable personal income and 
medical research expenditures, we determine that the 
sales in 1959 will fall between $2,375,820,000 and 
$2.583,020,000, with the midpoint at $2,479 million. 


Using Field Glasses 

As the period of forecast is extended to the middle 
range, the likelihood of new and different elements 
influencing some or all of the determinants increases. 
Assuming that the economy of the nation continues 
along the trends in effect since 1946 and that no 
period of national emergency occurs, the same fac- 
tors will be valid for use in projecting industry value 
of shipments to 1963, and then to 1968. The factors 
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within the industry of research, manufacturing, and 
marketing appear healthy enough to sustain the 
growth rate for the period of this forecast, which ends 
in 1968. 

Projection of the straight-line trend of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance coverage to 1963 indicates that 183.83 
million people will be covered by that time. Since the 
population projection for this year is only 188.095 
million, it is deemed desirable to lower the trend pro- 
jection to 169.2 million, or 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

The projection of the trend for disposable personal 
income for 1963 is $376.62 billion. This projection 
is accepted because of the consistency and stability 
in the growth of our Gross National Product, of 
which this series is a component, and under the as- 
sumption that it is a normal year, free of fluctuation 
in the business cycle. 

The trend projection for medical research expend- 
itures indicates a level of $445.3 million for the 
year 1961 (two years previous). 

Using the same estimating equation, the projection 
is $3,059.670.000 and falls within the confidence 
limits of from $2.956 million to $3,163 million. 


Using a Telescope 

The long-range forecast for 1968 will also be sub- 
ject to the above assumptions regarding the country’s 
economy and the industry. 

The trend value of hospitalization insurance cov- 
erage in 1968 is 222.43 million, exceeding the Bureau 
of Census estimation of total United States population 
of 202.4 million. The coverage is estimated to be 
187.22 million. or 92.5 per cent of that population. 

The trend value for disposable personal income of 
$441.32 billion is accepted, as is that of $606.3 for 
medical research expenses, in 1966. 

The regression equation places the projection at 
$3.846 million within the limits $3,742 million te 
$3,950 million. 

In making the prognosis for industry sales, the 
products added due to research strides may very well 
be grossly understated. A revision of the estimates 
should be made in a couple of years, when more pre- 
cise research expenditure data are available for a 
sufficient period. 
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The reference compound had the structure 





The Board felt that the insertion of an alkylene 
radical between the two functional groups merely 
rendered the claimed compound homologs within the 


meaning of the Hass and Susie rule. 


RECENT PATENTS 
2,884,456—Mead Johnson—Aminoalkyl Arylindenes and 
Indanes 
2,885,305—J. C. Speck—Polychloro Di-imino Glycoluril 
Antivesicant 
2,885,320—Upjohn—Cycloheximide Thiosemicarbazone 
2,885,322—Lloyd Brothers—Capsules of Dioctyl Sodium 
Sulfosuccinate Solutions for Constipation 
2,885,323—National Lead—Inactivating Urushiol on 
Skin with Cerium Compounds 
2,885,324—Chas. Pfizer—19-Nor Androstenes 
2,885,397—Syntex—Hydroxy Keto Steroids 
2,885,398—Julian Labs.—Alkyltestosterones 
2,885,400—Abbott Labs.—Nitrofuryl Diamino Triazine 
2,885,401—Hoffmann-La Roche—Morphinanes 
2,885,404 — British Drug Houses — Aminoethoxyethy] 
Esters of Diethylphenylacetic Acid 
2,885,412—Merck—Fluoro Diketo Bis-oxygenated Hy- 
droxy Allopregnenes 
2,885,413—Upjohn—11-Oxygenated Estradiols 
2,885,418—Eli Lilly—Mercurated Alkane sulfonamides 
2,885,433—Labs. Francais Chimiotherapie—O-Carbamy] 
D-Serine 
2,886,438—E. F. Drew—Edible Unsubstituted Mono 
Alkyl Glucoside-Fatty Acid Ester Compositions. 
2,886,487—Ortho Pharm.—Quat. Ammonium Salt and 
N-Thiotrichloromethyl Hydantoin Vaginal Composition. 
tion. 
2,886,488—Dr. Karl Thomae (Germany)—Method of 
Treating Topical Skin Disorders With Benzoxathiol 
Compositions. 
2,886,564—Upjohn—Steroidal Enamine Salts. 
2,886,566—Merck—Oxo Sulfamyl Dihydro Benzothia- 
zine Dioxides. 
2,886,570—Wm. S. Merrell Co.—Aryl Piperidyl Propa- 
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nols. 
2,886,572—Merck—2-Aminobenzoxazoles. 
2,886,574—Upjohn—Quat. Ammonium Salts of Diphe- 
nyl Dimethyl Pyrrolidino-Butyramide. 
2,886,588—Hoffmann-La Roche—Intermediates for Un- 
saturated Dialdehydes. 

2,886,589—Merck—Methyl Oxyphenyl Hexahydroindan. 
2,886,594 — Sterling Drug — Carbamylalkyl Aralkyla- 
mines. 

2,887,435—Canada Packers—Stabilized Vasoconstrictor- 
Enzyme Preparation. 

2,887,436-7-9—Chas. Pfizer—Flavored Pharmaceutical 
Tablets. 

2,887,438—Ciba—Prolonged Action Tablets. 
2,887,440—Dow—Enteric Coating. 

2,887,478—Chas. Pfizer—20-Steroid Tertiary Carbinols. 
2,887,481—Schering—Heterocyclic Amides. 

2,887 ,483—Ciba—Dihydro Thiazine 3-Ones. 
2,887,484—Rhone-Poulenc (France)—Benzodioxans. 
2,887,486—S. E. Massingill Co.—Thiophyllines. 

2,887 ,489—Ciba—Reserpine-Thiocyanate. 
2,887,492-4—Merck—Carboalkoxymethylene Dimethyl- 
dodecahydrophenanthrene Ketones, etc. 
2,887,495—Johnson & Johnson—7-Chloro Coumarins. 
2,887,499 — Schering — Hydroxylated Steroid Interme- 
diates. 

2,887,509—Eli Lilly—Hydroxybenzoyl Benzoate Salt of 
Chlorophenyl Hydroxyethyl Isopropylamine. 

2,888 ,380—Merck—S-Ethyl Cysteine Compositions for 
Combatting Tubercle Bacilli. 

2,888 ,382—Upjohn—Therapeutic Composition Contain- 
ing Adrenocortical Steroid. 

2,888 ,383—Int. Minerals & Chem.—Oral Prophylactic 
Compositions Comprising a Betaine Derivative. 

2,888 ,456-7—Merck—Bisdioxy Steroids. 

2,888,462 — Eli Lilly — Trichloromethylmercaptopyra- 
zoles. 

2,888,464—U. S. Vitamin—Methoximinopenteneones. 
2,888 ,469—Merck—Hydroxyprogesterones. 

2,888 ,470-4—Syntex—Cyclopentanophenanthrenes. 
2,888,473—Les. Labs. Francais—Brominated Pregnanes. 
2,889,249—National Drug—Analgesics. 
2,889,250—Ortho—Spermicidal Alkyl-Phenoxy-ethanol 
Emulsion. 

2,889,252—Am. Cyanamid—Gelatin Capsule Containing 
Hexylresorcinol. 

2,889,253—Carter Products—Zirconium Containing An- 
ti-Perspirants. 

2,889,254—Givaudan—Soaps and Other Perfumed Com- 
positions Containing Dihydroterpinyl Acetate. 
2,889,318—G,. D. Searle—Sterol Aminoalkyl Carbonates. 
2,889,319—Merck—Carbinoxy-Steroids. 
2,889,320—Monsanto—Steroids. 

2,889,321—G, D. Searle—Oxoandrostenes. 
2,889,322—Rhone-Poulenc (France)—3-Methanesulfo- 
nyl Phenthiazines. 

2,889,328—Schering—Thiophenyl. 

2,889,339-40—Trubek Labs.—Dialkyl Substituted 2, 3- 
Epoxy-acid Esters. @ 
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American 


Aromatics 





Perfume Compositions 
Essential Oils 


Aromatic Chemicals 





24 East 21st Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
GR7-6313 
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CAMPHOR USP 
& Technical 


CAMPHOR TABLETS, 
Tower Brand (R) 


PABA & Salts 

PROCAINE Base pA 
PROCAINE HCL 
THEOBROMINE SALTS 
Acetic Acid 

Acetone 

Alcohol Prop. 

Methanol 


Methanol AntiFreeze 


CLINTBROOK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
division of 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., Phone: ORegon 9-8400. Cables: Huisking, N. Y. 
Plant and Warehouse at Lyndhurst, N. J. Chicago Office: 435 No. Michigan Ave. 














CLINTBROOK 
CHEMICAL 














fom Penn-Drake’ 
, an ii 


(7 Scientifically 
( Predictable 
LIGHT STABILITY 


‘ 
ete 
Oils Hanae 


which includes detailed EB JA le 
N ||’ 


specifications. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
REFINING COMPANY 
BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 





| 
y 










fie 


‘products 


i- Te Veloial tsa Oll-3 2-16 Valo ME OlalloMe- tale! 


Edgewater, N. J. 








Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Isopropyl Quinoline & Isobutyl Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate € Isobutyl Anthranilate 
Diacetyl @ Acetyl Propionyl e Acetoin 


EAIRMOUN} 


CHEMICAL CO., INC 


600 FERRY STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 

















LIPSTICK - COLOGNE - DEODORANT 
STYPTIC PENCILS - MASCARA 
SUPPOSITORIES 





PROGRESSIVE MACHINE WORKS 


137 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 





ROUGE COMPACT POWDER 
PUNCHES FOR TABLETS 





also 
FOOT & POWER PRESSES FURNISHED 








Drug and 


COMING EVENTS..... 


JULY 
13-17 


20-24 


20-24 


AUGUST 
3-7 


3-7 


10-14 


11-13 


16-23 


17-21 


23-26 


30 


SEPTEMBER 
9-11 


13-18 


14-17 


17-20 


20-23 


24-25 


28-30 


OCTOBER 
14-16 


19-23 





Cosmetic Industry 


Gordon Research Conference (Chemistry, Physiology and 
Structure of Bones and Teeth), Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. (W. G. Parks, Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H.) 

Gordon Research Conference (Cell Structure and Metabo- 
lism), Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. (See 
above.) 

Gordon Research Conference (Microbiological Deteriora- 
tion), New Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H. (See 
above.) 


Gordon Research Conference (Medicinal Chemistry), Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. (See above.) 
Gordon Research Conference (Steroids and Related Nat- 
ural Products), New Hampton, N. H. (See above.) 
Gordon Research Conference (Toxicology and Safety Evol 
vation), Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. (See 
above.) 

Western Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., annual meeting, Nether- 
lands-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio (Dr. Robert P. 
Fischelis, 2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C.) 

Gordon Research Conference (Food and Nutrition), Colby 
Junior Collage, New London, N. H. (See above.) 
National Pharmaceutical Council, pharmacy education- 
industry forum, Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention 
(through Sept. 2), Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia (R. C. Schlotterer, F.W.D.A., 2 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 10) 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., International Sec- 
tion, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
American Chemical Society, national meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. (Alden H. Emery, Executive Secretary, 115 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, Associated-Benedikt fall 
meeting, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City (Harry J. 
Towers, A.C.D.S., 245 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 16) 

Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Section, New York 
Board of Trade, annual meeting, Sagamore Hotel, Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, N. Y. (Helen |. Booth, D.C.A.T., 
291 Broadway, N. Y. C 7) 

The Proprietary Assn. of Canada, annual general meet- 
ing and convention, The Chantecler, Ste. Adele-en-haut, 
P.Q. (Mrs. Agnes Howard, P.A.C., 252 Eglinton Ave. East, 
Toronto 12, Ontario) 

American Society for Quality Control, Chemical Division 
annual conference, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society, Hotel Statler, Los Ange- 
les, Calif 


Parenteral Drug Assn., annual convention, Statler Hotel, 
MSY. <.. 


American Public Health Assn., annual meeting, Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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25-28 


NOVEMBER 
2-4 


16-20 


7-12 


12-14 


16-18 


17-20 


24 


DECEMBER 
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7-9 


7-10 


MARCH 


APRIL 
5-14 


| MAY 
8-11 
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Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Financial Section, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Research and De- 
velopment Section, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


1959 Exposition of Chemical Industry, Coliseum, N. Y. C. 
(through December 4) 


Symposium on Antibiotics, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. (Dr. Henry Welch, Director, Div. of Antibiotics, 
F. D. A., U. S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Fifth International Automation Congress and Exposition, 
New York Trade Show Bldg., New York City. 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. (Harry A. Kimbriel, 
N.W.D.A., 60 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17) : 


Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, fall meeting, 
Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona (H. W. Kuni, 
99 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 6) 


Gerontological Society, Statler Hotel, Detroit (Administra- 
tive Secretary, Mrs. Marjorie Adler, 660 S. Kingshighway 
Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo.) 


Packaging Institute, annual national packaging forum, 
Hotel Statler, N. Y. C. (Charles A. Feld, P.I., 342 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17) 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute Show, New 
York Coliseum, N. Y. C. (Albert R. Stevens, Elgin Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Elgin, Ill.) 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Statler Hilton Hotel, 
New York City (M. F. Crass, M.C.A., 1825 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.) 


Toilet Goods Assn., scientific section, winter meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Kathryn Fitzpatrick, 
Americas Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 20) 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Assn., an- 
nual meeting and dinner, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
(Joseph Schaumburger, S.O.C.M.A., 41 East 42nd. St., 
Mi ¥. 17}, 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., mid-year and east- 
ern regional meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. 
(J. O. Closs, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20) 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


American Medical Assn., clinical meeting, Dallas Audi- 
torium, Dallas, Texas 

The Proprietary Assn., Research and Scientific Develop- 
ment meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City (Dr. 
Howard A. Prentice, 810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) 


1960 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section, New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual dinner (Helen L. Booth, 
D.C.A.T., 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7) 


American Chemical Society, spring national meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio (A. T. Winstead, A.C.S., National Meet- 
ings Dept., 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Db. €) 


Proprietary Association, annual meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Dr. Howard A. Prentice, 
810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





=e 
TALC 


CHARLES MATHIEU, Inc. 
77 RIVER STREET * HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Oldfield 9-4412 
BArclay 7-3618 


Telephone: 
New York: 





















































HYDROCORTISONE ALCOHOL U.S. P. 
HYDROCORTISONE ACETATE U.S. P. 


CORTISONE ACETATE U.S. P. 


Potent anti-inflammatory agents. 
Available as regular or micronized 
powders, for use in ointments, lotions, aqueous 


suspensions or tablets. 


Chemical and clinical data available. 





VITAMERICAN CORPORATION 
1 John Street, Haledon 
Paterson 2, N. J. 


A Dependable Source for 
Hormones and Fine Chemicals 
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Professional Service 


Classified Advertising 











*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 


Research, Formulation and 
Application to the Industry. 
Ethical Pharmaceuticals, Drugs, 
Cosmetics and Perfumery. 

333 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-3861 


COMPLETE SERVICE for the 
DRUG & COSMETIC FIELDS! 


Animal Toxicity, Human Patch Tests, 
INFRARED, Radio active Tests. Pilot 
Plant, Product Development, Bacteriology. 
Write for Brochure. 
SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES 
3755 Forest Park Ave. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. JE 1-5922 











*h-R-L Inco means: Applied Research Laboratory, Incorp. 














LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


Hormone Assays @ Drug Assay 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 


Sterility Tests @ Toxicity Studies 
Send for information concerning our services 
125 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J 





Classified Advertising 














RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 

Cosmetic Formulations—Toxicology—Engineering 
Analyses—Market Research 


For information or con- 
sultation, call WAtkins 
4-8800 or write to: 


S ELL FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th St., 


New York 11, N. Y. 


Situations Wanted 





f 


FLAVOR CHEMIST with thorough knowledge of 
industry, products, capabilities and weak points 
of major producers. Complete background as qual- 
fication to direct flavor research and development 
as well as technical promotion of same. Box 
JU-3, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 


Help Wanted 








RESEARCH PHARMACIST: Responsibility for 
new product formulation in established pharma- 
ceutical company. Pharmacy graduate, trained in 
manufacturing pharmacy and preferably with ex- 
perience in research needed. Offers a challenge 
to man who likes laboratory work. Salary open. 
Write to: A. B. Scott, Central Pharmacal Co., 
Seymour, Indiana 





WANTED: Perfume chemist as part time con 
sult ant for related projects. Work from your own 
ab or home. Box JU-6, Drug & Cosmetic 
industry 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES Call on 
drug jobbers, wholesalers, chains with Asmatex, 
Super-Sleep and Ritasal (for arthritis), nationally 
and locally advertised. State experience, lines 
handled, territory covered. Kayson Pharmacol, 
1036 S. Keniston Ave., Dept. 74, Los Angeles 
19, Calif. 





Business Opportunities 











Machinery and Equipment For Sale 




















FOUNDED 1922 
meee veneer 
FEB wrearch Hoaaberate 


ian c 8 ®.*. 6 RP A Tt & © 








Maurice Avenue at 58th Street 
Maspeth 78, New York City 
CABLE: FOODLABS TEL. TWINING 4-0800 








TRUESDAIL 


Laboratories, Inc. 


e 
Member: American Council of Independent Laboratories 








% of all new chemical compounds 
Qh’ are promptly reported weekly in 
Current Contents 


Locate ti ding in inutes! This new 
service lists advance contents of over 425 leading 
chem., pharm., bio. & gen. sci. journals—2000 
articles/issue. For free copy & journal list: EUGENE 
GARFIELD ASSOCIATES, Information Engineers, 
1122 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











Projects, Consultation, and Pro- 
wisconsin @ duction Control Services in 
research Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bacteri- 
FOUNDATION ology, Toxicology — Insecticide 
Testing and Screening. 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 








WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
P. ©. Box 2217-J © MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 





LaWALL & HARRISSON 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES for the 
FOOD & DRUG INDUSTRIES 


Drug Evaluation, Food Additive Studies, 
Chemical and Biological Assays, 
Clinical Studies, Research 


Div. R, 192) Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Po. © Ri 6-4322 
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FOR SALE:—Day 2% Gal. & 15 Gal. Pony 
Mixers; Hope Stainless Steel Piston Filler; B.P. 
1 Gal. S.S. Double Arm Jack. Mixer; Day 20 
Gal. Monel Sigma Blade Mixer, Jack.; Hobart 4 
speed 80 qt. Mixer; Day D-10 Spiral Mixer; 
Readco 400% S.S. Mixer; Eppenbach QV-6 & 
QV-8 Colloid Mills; Stokes ‘‘A-3’’, “‘F’’, “‘T’’, 
“‘R’’, & DD-2 Tablet Machines; Rotex Sifter 40” 
x 84”; S.S. Kettles 25-150 Gals. Write for Bulle- 
tin A-43 for latest listings. The Machinery & 
Equipment ee 293 Frelinghuysen Ave., New- 
ark 12, N. 





$3,000,000 LIQUIDATION CHEMICAL PLANT 
AT ORANGE, TEXAS. Type 316 Stainless Steel 
Tanks, Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Still, 
Crystallizers, Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, etc. 
Wonderful Values. Send for list. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1429 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE: High- 
ly respected manufacturer of punches and dies 
has opening for sales representative, calling on 
the pharmaceutical tablet makers on the West 
Coast. Other non-conflicting lines permissible. 
Repeat orders and good commission to the right 
man. Send resume to Box JU-4, Drug & Cosmetic 
Industry 





WOULD LIKE TO GET IN CONTACT WITH a 
big drug company as I have got the formula of 
an important health product, discovered by 
chemists in Switzerland. This is a product, the 
people of America were looking for long ago, as 
this works for cosmetic as well as for health 
Write to A. Banz, P. O. Box 117, Freeport, Ill. 





IS YOUR COMPANY FOR SALE? Do you wish 
to merge? We are management brokers exclusive 
to the drug and chemical industries. No matter 
what your size, if you wish to buy or sell, we 
can help you. All information kept cenfidential. 
Write Box JU-5, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 











MODERN NI 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Pneumatic Scale high speed Automatic Car- 
toning Line with Feeder, Bottom Sealer, 
Top Sealer, Wax Liner and all intercon- 
necting conveyors. 

Package Machinery Models FA, FA2, FA3 
Wrappers, with and without Electric Eyes. 

Hayssen, Scandia, Hudson Sharp Overwrap 
Machines—all sizes. 

Jones Model CMV highly flexible Automatic 
Cartoner. 

W & P 3000 gal. Jacketed Mixers. 

Day 50 to 10,000 Ib. Dry Powder Mixers. 

Colton Model 140 Single Head S.S. Tube 
Filler. 

Stokes & Smith Model DD-2 Rotary Tablet 
Machine 

MacKay-Davis Tablet Counter. 

Package Machinery Model C Transwrap with 
Scale Feed and Electric Eye. 

Mikro 1SH, 2TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Standard Knapp, A-B-C, Ferguson and Ceco 
Carton Sealers. 

Fitzpatrick ‘‘d'’ S.S. Comminuter. 

Grinders and Disintegrators, many types. 
Tell Us All Your Machinery Requirements 
Complete Details Promptly Submitted. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. 167 N. May St. 
New York 12, N. Y. Chicago 7, Ill. 
CAnal 6-5333 SEely 3-7845 






Established 1912 


CANADIAN MARKET 


CANADIAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY, highly rated, with com- 
plete production, detailing and sales 
organization, wants ethical specialty 
for its Canadian Market. New items 
preferred. 


BOX JU-1 
DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 








we will pay 


more 


for your business 
— in stock or cash! 


We have ample financing and 
drug and cosmetic experience — 
your trade name will continue to 
exist and, if desired, you may par- 
ticipate in future growth and 
profits. The size of your sales vol- 
ume is not important. We are in- 
terested in companies with a long 
record of repeat consumer sales. 
Write in confidence or, if you wish, 
have your attorneys contact our 
lawyer (name on request). We will 
treat your name in full confidence, 
as we expect you will ours. Write 
Box JU-2, Drug & Cosmetic In- 
dustry, 101 West 31st St, New 





York 1, N. Y. 
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Palladium Ammonium Chloride, Palladium Black 
Diammin Pe tun gia ade Diam 
yxime, OVER::20, 2 Monosu 
Palladiu nL alladous 
Aldehyde, Palmitoleic Acid, Palm mitoyl Chicnh 


‘CHEMICALS IN 


Pectinolytic Enzymes, Pellidol, 
Pentaacetyl -d-glucononitrile 




















) o} 2p oy CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


23 West 60th St. New York 23, N. Y. Plaza 7-6317 








MULTI-LAYERED 
TABLETS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Write for your copy of the July 
Nysco News & Notes 


N Y S C 0 laboratories, inc. 


34-24 Vernon Blvd., Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
RAvenswood 6-5800 Cable address: NYSCOLAB, NEW YORK 











THE OXYCHOLESTERIN 
ABSORPTION BASE 


Suggested Formulae on Request 


Pfaltz @ Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 








FOR YOUR PRIVATE FORMULA 
NEW ZENITH PLANT—NEW HIGH-SPEED 

PRODUCTION LINE turning out 
quality pharmaceuticals at 
tow cost. Specializing 


LETS 
NTEGRATION CAPSULES & TAB 
& U 


TIMED pisi ATED TABLETS 
Cc 


c 
OATED NC APSULES 


= pai me or insignia. Let ¥° 


d with your tae next new product. 


gos. sO sormule for y 


suggest CALL OR WRITE 


ZENITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


150 South Dean St., Englewood, New Jersey. LOwell 7-4880 
Digby 9-1560 (from N.Y.C. exchanges) 











BOOKS: 


As a convenience to our subscribers we offer the books 
of all publishers—technical and non-technical—at the 
regular published price—postage paid anywhere. 


Consult our BOOK DEPARTMENT—direct your 


inquiries to 
Book Department 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


LOngacre 3-3177 
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foe YSEOCE. Bu OH Corfe hiowliin 


: Mansfic luring EC iad bbe 


AROMATIC PRODUCTS 
“a.” (“ISING”’ Germicide) 
SOAPS for KENNELS and INDUSTRIES 
MASKING ODORS for INDUSTRIES 


Founded 1908 
133-24 41st AVE., FLUSHING, NEW YORK 














CODEDGE 


LABEL DATING AND CODING MACHINE 
CODES LABELS, ALL SHAPES, ALL SIZES - 
CLEAN, FAST AND ECONOMICAL 
SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY 
NEVER A SERVICE PROBLEM 


WILL CODE OVER 2000 LABELS PER MINUTE 
VERSATILE @ QUICK CHANGE-OVER 
FOR DETAILS WRITE TO 


GRIFFIN-RUTGERS, INC. 
DEPT. DC7, 41 EAST 42 ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 




















“ SiRGEAEEC, 
AK. CAVALLA, INE, 163 Wear 1Bru Sraun, NEW YORK I, MY 
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CAMILLI, ALBERT 
& LALOUE S.A. 


Grasse, France Established 1830 


Natural Perfumer’s Materials Stocked 
by Our American Affiliate 


ABSOLUTES 


BASIL JASMIN MOUSSE D’'ARBRE 
BORONIA JASMIN POMMADES OAKMOSS 
BROOM (Genet) JASMIN CHASSIS OrRRIS 

CASSIE ANCIENNE JASMIN BENZOL RESEDA 

CIVET JONQUILLE ROSE DE MAI 
CLARY SAGE LABDANUM ROSEMARY 
EVERLASTING (Immortelle) LAVENDER THYM 

GERANIUM LIATRIX TOBACCO 

HAY MATE VIOLET LEAVES 
HOPS MELLILOI YLANG YLANG A 


CONCRETES — ESSENTIAL OILS — RESINOIDES 


CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, INC. 


15 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Y. jasmin 
Phone PLaza 3-6070 





ADVERTISING INDEX Gane’s Chemical Works Penick & Co., S. B. sieined Chemical 
Gillespie-Rogers-Pystt Co., Inc. Div. . 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. é Pennsylvania Refining Co. : 
Glycerine Producers Association Pioneer Trading . ‘ 
Abbe Engineering Co. 116 Griffin-Rutgers, Inc. 3 Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. . : 2 
Allied Chemical Corp., General Chemical Groen Manufacturing Co. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. x ..... Cover 4 
Div. . eer 67 Polak’s Frutal Works ..... 7 83 
American Aromatics, Inc. . : Progressive Machine Works 128 
American Can Co. oe “6B 
American Cholesterol Products, “ 108 ; ‘ “a i Snir ? pe 
Atlas Powder Co. 22 ee ee ensue Inc. a Reheis Co., Inc. : 8 
Heyden-Newport Chemical Corp. . 30 Richford Corp. ee 62 
Hoffmann-La Roche Aromatics Div. A-B Ritter & Co., F. Sr eas 98 
J. 9404 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 1, vag 76A, 122, 123 Ross & Son Co., Inc., Charles .... 121 
Roure-Dupont, Inc. Dea aoe .cosereee 114-115 


Baker & Bros., H. —s : 
Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas. L. .... 127 


Beauty Fashion 
Braun Co., W. . 
Sheffield Tube Corp., The ....... 50-51 
! C c Stalfort & Sons, Inc. eran ‘ 
Camilli, Albert & Laloue, Inc. 32 “ie C pessenine _ : - d Standard Pharmacal Co. 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. . a2 : —o leer . : Stepan Chemical Co. ...... 
Cavalla, Inc., A. : eee BE TIO. Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Celluplastic Corporation Stokes Cor F. J 
Clintbrook Chemical Company Svendsen, Sami S. ancktiakoon 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. Synfleur Scientific Labs., Terenas 
Continental Can Co. 
Continental Oil Co. : 5 Kohnstamm & Co., H. 
Croda, Inc. Kolar Labs., Inc. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., “Inc. 2 Ungerer & Co. ......... seas 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
<_<" The ... 
ottlers Machinery Go; ¥ 
Delta Chemical Works ..... 3 ome aa George ~4 U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div. 
Distillation Products Industries : Nat'l Distillers & Chemical Corp. . 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co., The . 
Dragoco, Inc. - 
Drug & Cosmetic snilenaiel 59 Edition 24 Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 106-107 van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 
Durlin Co. .. 32D Maryland Glass Corp. .............. 84B Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
Mathieu, Inc., Charles ..... 129 Van Dyk & Co., Inc. ese ate ord 
Metalsmiths Div. of a “Roller Verley & Company, Aitient: 58> ce tees 
Bearing Co. ...... 118 Verona Chemical Co. .............:.::0:0e0-0-+ 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Morningstar Corp. . 125 Vitamerican Oil Corp. ........... 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Hocapeulations, ac... 5 
at Eepeneoting Corp. gsi F Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The 109 Wallerstein Co. 
ae — Oil & Chemical Co. a Welch. Holme & Clatk Co. 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc. . will y pa as . Western Condensing Co. .... 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc. ......... ; Wheaton Glass Co. .... ae 
Firmenich Incorporated GREER IESE. Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. .... 
Fitzpatrick _ Se SE 
Florasynth a _ ene pte: Orbis Products Corp. : y 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. ................ 100A, B, C, D Owens-Illinois Glass Co. ..... y Zenith Labs., Inc. ..... 
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